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Will your 1928 Sales Chart 


give you a4 THRILL or 4 CHILL? 


HAT are your plans to boost sales in 1928? 


Printers the country over are sensing the 
business - building possibilities of VIRKO- 
TYPING. With only a small addition to their 
present equipment, the VIRKOTYPE PROCESS is 
~ling them to create new jobs and new cus- 


to open up new markets. It is giving 


“vent to sell. . .. something 






















GLOSSARY OF COMPOSING ROOM ECONOMICS 








Composition 
like this 


1s set in one 


composition (continuous), the uninterrupted as- 
sembly of matrices from all magazines, mixing them 
in the same line if desired. 


distribution (multiple ), the automatic return of mat- 
rices assembled as described under CONTINUOUS COM- 
POSITION to their proper magazines. 


Linotype, a word that has been synonymous with 
progress in composing room methods for more than 
forty years. 


continuous 


LinotyPE MopDEL 25, a CONTINUOUS COM POSITION 
machine having ¢wo standard main magazines. LINo- 
TYPE MopeEt 26, a CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION ma- 
chine, similar to the MopEt 25, but having in addition 
two standard auxiliary magazines. 


operation 


on the 


pi, a catastrophic concoction of loose type and clumsy 








ee TT 


figures, unknown in Linotype-equipped offices. M d [ 
' : production, a highly variable factor in printing plant odets 
procedure, determining whether the boss eats squab or 
Wa | pean vi hash, greatly accelerated by the MopE Ls 2 5 an d 26 


slug, the modern unit of composition, combining all 
the character of a line into one easily handled piece. 


straight-matter, a term formerly applied to compo- 
sition in only one size of one face but since the advent 
of the MopELs 25 AND 26 covering a// kinds of com- | 
position. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. Nis 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO =- NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 





Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
520.28.2-A 





LINOTYPED IN CASLON OLD FACE AND CLOISTER BOLD 
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{ Only 
one 
meaning 


“Service” is a golden word, but its meaning is 
legion. Sometimes it signifies much; often its true 
meaning is dishonored, and it becomes an empty, 
a mocking word. The significance of this term de- 
pends entirely on the giver of service. 

But when service is prefixed by “‘Butler’’ it has 
only ove meaning—one significance which is engen- 
dered and judged by 84 years constant striving 
toward an Ideal: to meet understandingly and help- 
fully every problem of the paper user. An Ideal 
unique in the faithful way it has been carried out. 





Butler Service and Butler Guarantee of Quality 
and Price have only one interpretation — they are 
of Butler. 





DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS 


CHICAGO J. W. Butler Paper Company KANSAS CITY Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
DALLAS Southwestern Paper Company LOS ANGELES Sierra Paper Company 
DENVER Butler Paper Company MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Company 
DETROIT Butler Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS McClellan Paper Company 
DULUTH McClellan Paper Company NEW YORK Butler American Paper Company 
FORT WORTH Southwestern Paper Company NEW YORK Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
FRESNO Pacific Coast Paper Company ST. LOUIS Mississippi Valley Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS Central Michigan Paper Company ST. PAUL McClellan Paper Company 
HONOLULU Patten Company, Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO Pacific Coast Paper Company 
HOUSTON Southwestern Paper Company SEATTLE Mutual Paper Corporation 


Butler Paper 


Contents and Advertisers’ Index Pages 876, 877 


























Complete Line of 
Standard Brass and Aluminum 
Binding Screws 


Binding screwextensions and full expansion Binding Screws. 
Universally used for loose sheets, books, samples, photo- 
graph albums, catalogs, etc. Can be had in 14” to 4” lengths. 
Diameter ;);". Samples and prices on request. 
If you are not already receiving our publication, ‘Bindery 
Talk,” send us your name and address and it will be sent to 
you each month FREE OF CHARGE. 


GANE BROS. & LANE, Inc. 


821 South Wabash Avenue 202 North Third Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HIGH SPEED BRONZING 


Direct Connection ee ; =o 
With High Speed 
Presses BS 


Write for Full Information 


The Milwaukee Bronzer now being used with Miehle Vertical, Miller 
High Speed, Kelly and other presses. 


Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
that when one of the largest 
printing plants in the country 
finds it profitable to operate 


16 Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machines 


that the same machines would be prof- 
itable in the smaller plants also? 


If your folding department is suffer- 
ing from unprofitable prosperity, our 
production estimates may interest you. 


No Obligation (Whatever 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-3231 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Harry Hixtiman, Editor-in-Chief » Martin Her, Associate Editor 





Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
NewYork Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 





TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
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Monitor Stitchers 
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Monitor No. 104 StrrcHER 


The most popular stitcher in use; capacity, 2 sheets 
to 74"; flat or saddle, with no change of parts. 


Write for catalog No. A 25 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





461 Eighth Ave. Bourse Building 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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INTERTYPE BODONI 





A prediction is now here 
made that for the next few years Bodoni will be 
second choice as the most popular type face in 
America, and there is good reason to believe that 
it might be first choice. 

Three years ago there was practically no Bo- 
doni in use. Today nearly every progressive mag- 
azine has some advertisements set in Bodoni, and 
many of our best booklets and folders are being 
set in the Bodoni family. 

All Modern Roman types follow along the lines 
of the Bodoni—the first Modern Roman letter 
ever cut. That is how we arrived at the names 
Modern Roman and Old Style Roman. When 
Giambattista Bodoni (1740-1813) designed and 
introduced his new type, everything else became 
old and out of date. 

From 1469 to 1785 there had never been a type 


face that was anything like Bodoni. 


Interty pe Bodoni matrices produce 
the various members of the Bodoni 
Family in perfect accord with the 
accepted standard Bodoni Types. 


You will have calls for the Bodoni 
matrices. Investigate the Intertype 
Bodoni Family. 


The Modern Face 
for Modern Printing 


The Authentic 


Intertype BODONI 


In 1805 there was not a single type foundry in 
the world that was making an old style face—like 
Caslon, and very few were making classic faces— 
like Garamond. 

No other type face has ever made such a record 
for pushing all the other types in the background 
as did Bodoni when it was first introduced. 

Old Style types—principally Caslon—were the 
only types ever used in America from the begin- 
ning of the Colonies until about 1810,when every- 
thing was Bodoni, or something similar, and the 
choice remained for a Modern Roman type for 
many years. 

When the public tires of Old Style faces—simi- 
lar to Caslon, or Classic faces—similar to Gara- 
mond, they will take up another group of type 
faces. The logical group to be picked up at the 
present time is the concise, crisp, and distinctive 
Modern Roman group, and Bodoni is considered 
the “Daddy” of the Modern Roman group. 

Maybe we are headed for just such a reversal 
of public choice in type faces as we had at the 
dawn of the Nineteenth Century. Type prefer- 
ences have a way of running in cycles ever since 


the beginning of printing from movable types. 
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How to Select Type Faces 


is a booklet of 32 pages which is 
worth your while. Even though 
you've handled type for years 
you'll find some things in this 
booklet that you never thought of 
before. Pin this panel to your let- 
terhead. and mail it today. 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago New Orleans San Francisco 
Boston Los Angeles 
London Berlin 


Set on the Intertype in Bodoni Family 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PriIntER When Writing to Advertisers. 


Intertype Features 


Here’s a booklet that will round 
out your fund of knowledge about 
line casting machines. It’s well to 
have all the information handy. 
Pin this to your letterhead and 


mail it today. 
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ses 


Selected Kellys me | 7 


ZT after Investigation 


plus Experience 


j™ BERGHOFF PRINTING COMPANY, 1743 Labrosse at 12th 
Street, Detroit, Mich., has just constructed a fine new building to house its 
modern printing plant, with a complete new equipment all along the line; 
and wisely, after investigation, supported by several years’ experience with 
Kelly Presses and others, has installed the eight new machines—two No. 2, 
four Style B, and two Style A Kellys—shown in the above illustration. 





Mr. Berghoff knows the value of Kelly Presses from all angles and, as 
an up-to-the-minute, painstaking printer, has realized his ambition to so 
equip his fine new plant as to be in a position to give the best possible 
service to his customers—hence the purchase of Kellys and a complete 
American equipment. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, 
Toronto-Montreal-W innipeg; ALEX. Cowan & Sons, L1p., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; Camco [MACHINERY] LIMITED, 
London, England; NATIONAL PAPER AND TyPE Co., Central and South America, 

Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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Miehle Press with Automatic feeder 
operated by Kimble Motor and Push Button 
Control in prominent Oukland print shop. 


Press Control That Insures Profits 


Motor and control equipment are vital links in 


the chain of production. Inadequate control 
hampers production. Unreliable motors stop it 
altogether. Too much attention cannot be given 
these vital factors. 


Kimble Motors and Control Equipment for cylinder presses answer 
every possible requirement. Thousands of enthusiastic users are 
substantial testimony to their durability and efficiency. 


Insure profits by securing 
Kimble Motor and Control 
on your next cylinder press. 


Ask your printer’s supply 
salesman, or write us. 


Kimble Electric Co. 
634 No. Western Avenue 


Chicago, Il. 
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Courtesy of New York Central Lines 


Ship it to Royal 
While Your Competitor Steeps 


NEXT MORNING your originals are in Philadelphia—in the hands of 
the most expert plate-makers in America—and over-night you have 
crossed those mental boundaries which completely circumscribe the 
lazy-minded. 





It’s the only way to succeed nowadays—out-perform the other fellow 
—go further than he would go—frepare and then produce. 


ROYAL offers you the chance to go to press with plates which you 
know are the best you can buy. And what a small price you pay for this 
precision —merely the effort of making up a package and pasting on some 
labels. ROYAL even furnishes the labels. Write for some—and our 
shipping instructions book. Be prepared to do business with ROYAL— 
ship every fussy job to the ONE electrotyper whose plates are used in 
fifty-five cities east of the Mississippi. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Uptown Plant, 1309 Noble Street ; ; 
Boston OFFICE New York OFFICE 


470 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia 1270 Broadway 
Member International Assoctation of Electroty pers 
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The “Improved Diamond’ Power Cutters have created a 
sensation among printers, binders, paper box makers and other 
users of paper cutters since they were first shown at the great 
New York Graphic Arts Show last September, for they possess 
many outstanding improvements over anything heretofore 
offered in a hand-clamp power paper cutter. 


Write Today for Illustrated Literature and Prices 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Branches: Chicago~New York : rn Are Sold by Dealers 
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THE SIDE SHOW BARKER. 


A generation ago the barker attracted more attention than today. He 
stil is, however, an interesting figure in the pageant of advertising, 
vociferously proclaiming the ih 0 of the circus, and using the gay 
posters about him to prove his statements. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 
































The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S.W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


\TLANTA 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


\. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Severith Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


©. Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 


\ LL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co, 122 East Seventh Street 


V 1S. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


i] NN. Graham PaperCompany 
‘607 Washington Avenue, South 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


\ N. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


15 Orange Street 


.. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 

VEW YORK, N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co: 200 Fifth Avenue 


OMAHA, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co, Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCHESTER.N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co, 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


ST. LOUTS, MO. 


Graham Paper Company 


16 East Fourth Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company 
1432-1434 South Alamo Street 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 


Co. 503 Market Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North Pershing Avenue 


YORK, PA 


Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 
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Continuous Profits 
with the Model “B” (25x 38) Folder 


Shown with Continuous type Air Wheel Feeder. 
A CLEVELAND Pile type Feeder is also available. 


The Model “B” will take sheets from 
8x8 to 26x40 for right angle folding 
and 4x7 to 26x58 for parallel folding. 


Vea (RAE Model “B” performs any kind of folding 
pee oN job with a smoothness and dispatch that 
“* creates new high standards of production. 
Bindery costs fall sharply before this exponent of 
efficiency. Every Model “B” Folder now in serv- 
ice—and there are thousands— provides a record 
of a continuous series of savings over any other 


method in the cost of producing folded pieces. 


There are four other CLEVELAND Folders priced 
from $750 upward: The Model “K” (39 x 52), 
“O” (19 x 25), “E & L” (17 x 22); CLEVELAND 
Air Wheel Feeders, Continuous and Pile, are 
available for these Folders. Write for detailed 
information on any or all models. 


[He [everano/sjoine Macyine[a 
General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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After the big fire they wired for 
ANOTHER ROUSE BAND SAW 


No praise, no endorsement, no sales argument—could be as convinc- 
ing as this telegram. The Triangle Printing Co. had used the Rouse 
Band Saw only one month. After this terrible disaster, one of their 
first thoughts was: “Another Rouse Band Saw.” Regretting this loss to 
one of our good customers, we offer the telegram as the strongest 
Rouse Band Saw endorsement yet received: 


44 Triangle Printing Co. burnt 
down. Want another Band 
Saw. Wire shipping date. ¥7F 


(Signed) American Type Founders Co. 
Dated Jan. 4, 1928 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The DAILY NEWS and ‘‘Scribner’s,’’ in New York City; The HERALD-EXAMINER and Englewood 
Typesetting Co., in Chicago; Rockford (Ill.) MORNING STAR; Columbus (Ohio) CITIZEN; Waltham 
Publishing Co., Waltham, Mass., and the dependable old Philadelphia INQUIRER are a few of 
the purchasers of Rouse Band Saws since late in September. Here is a new type of saw —only a 
few weeks old —and already it is used and endorsed in Newspapers, Trade Plants and Commercial 
Plants in numbers of cities scattered over this country. A saw that feeds itself and automatically 
measures and cuts ad slugs to any desired length. It cuts leads and slugs from the strip for spacing 
material. All this at the miraculous speed of a galley in 35 seconds. Saw blades are so cheap you 


throw them away when dull. 


Buying any saw 
before investigat- 
ing this Band Saw 


A saw expert will 
visit you and fully 
explain the Rouse ~~ 
Band Saw. Just ask et es 6 - fully may bring 


us to send him. you lasting regrets. 
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A New 
Composing Stick 


Fully covered by VU. S. Patents 


ROUSE ‘‘ALL MEASURE” © 
JOB STICK ... sets to any 
odd point measure and also 
locks to pica and half-pica 


ROUSE “All Measure” Job Stick 


Illustration above shows the knee construction of the new 
ROUSE ‘‘All Measure’’ Job Stick. The two small pins illus- 
trated in the knee are held in place by springs. Only one pin 
can engage in a hole at a time. One pin engages in round hole 
in back of stick for pica measure, the half pica pin being com- 
pletely depressed. When the half pica pin is engaged in a hole 
the full pica pin is completely depressed. When the stick is 
to be set at any odd point measure, both pins are completely 


depressed and not engaged in any hole. 





NOTE THE 


LOW PRICES 
(Made in 2-in. WIDTH only) 

Length 

6inch . . . . $3.00 

Sine’... : KA 
Wich... . oS 
iZineh. . . « £6 
inch .... 44 
20inch ... . 600 


Prices slightly higher in South and West 











Two More New Tools for Printers 


ROUSE 
“Forty” 
Lead Cutter 


ALONG BED cutter, which 
isthe strongest, most dur- 
able and most accurate 
Lead and Rule Cutter ever 
made. It cuts full 106 picas 








PANAMERIC 
Hand Miterer 


At a PRICE SO LOW that 
not even the cheapest made 
machines compete with it, 
the PANAMERIC is as fine a 
mitering machine as ROUSE 





ever built. Even the smallest 


low price. No hand machine 


and has fine point gauge. . 
Riis thacsimatuncend (H. B. ROT ISE ac CO printer can afford one—at the 


looks the part. If you de- 


mand the BEST —buy it. 2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 





does better work. 
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Wit ApjusTABLe LEDGE No. 15246-A 


Another convenience for the printer; further 


evidence of aggressiveness and foresightedness 
by those who continually strive to make it 
easier for the printer to do his work RIGHT. 











The table top is zinc and may be tilted to any 
angle desired to obtain proper light when in use. 

On front of table edge is a movable steel bar 
which, when raised and moved slightly to the 
right, becomes an edge sufficiently high to pre- 
vent paper from sliding off. When table top is 
level this raised edge is not needed but when on 
an angle it is of utmost importance. As now 
constructed, the raised ledge is instantly avail- 


No. 15246-A—36 x 48 in. Top with castors. 
No. 15246-B—Same as No. 15246-A but without castors. 
No. 15246-C— 32 x 42 in. Top with castors. 


Manufactured by 


able, when needed, and when not needed it is 
quickly dropped to a level with the table top. 
Illustration shows the ledge raised in proper 
position for use when top is tilted. 


Table is made in three convenient sizes, with 
or without castors, as desired. 


Height to top when horizontal, 41 inches. 


Double-wheel swivel castors are used. 


No. 15246-D— Same as No. 15246-C but without castors. 
No. 15246-E— 24x 32 in. Top with castors. 
No. 15246-H—Same as No. 15246-E but without castors. 





FOR SALE BY ALL PROMI- 
NENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: RAHWAY, N. J- 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Always an Abundance 
of Leads, Slugs & Rules 


HE sturdy Elrod, simple in construction and 
automatic in action, produces 70 to 100 pounds 
of flawless leads, slugs, or rules each hour. 

The Elrod is constructed to do one thing and do 
it well. It manufactures strip material from 2 point 
to 18 point, cutting it to any length up to 24 inches. 

Every Elrod strip is forced as a continuous cast 
through a mold which cannot get out of adjustment, 
insuring accurate material uniformly solid. There 
are no welds to break. 

The Elrod is so easy to operate, that once started, 
it requires only occasional attention for replenish- 
ing the metal supply and taking away the newly 
cast strip material from the delivery table. 

It has a lower initial cost and a lower operating 
cost than any other lead, slug, and rule casting 


equipment. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


























If you would banish forever 
the loss due to shortage of strip 
material, let us mail you the 
story of the Elrod, and samples 
of leads, slugs, and rules. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
! 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, IILlinois 





' Without obligation on our part, please mail information on 
' the Elrod and send samples of leads, slugs, and rules it produces. 


Individual 








' Firm_ 
Address 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION | See 
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ENDLESS VARIETY 


ROFIT in the printing business is 

largely a matter of the printer’s 
ability to run his plant steadily. 
Printing is distinctly a jobbing business. 
The variety of work is endless. 
Therein lies the great strength of the 
Miehle Two-Color Press. 


It is in no sense a special machine. Not only does it 
fit into practically every printing business, doing 
the work better and more economically, but invari- 
ably it is a builder of new business. 

The MiehleTwo-Colordoes not call for special train- 
ing. Any competent pressman can operate it. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. | 


Moi voce Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 
Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
Sales Offices : 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED | 
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ON MERIT ALONE 


IE HLE presses are bought, not be- 
cause of argument, sales talk, 
schemes, trades, unwise sales pushing, 
but solely upon their merit. 
The recognition of this merit is practi- 


cally universal throughout printerdom. 


For more than thirty-five years the Miehle has 
been in use. The proportion of Miehles to the 
whole number of presses in use at any one time 
has constantly increased. 

The increase in this proportion is greater today 
than ever before. 

The Miehle is standard in every sense of the word. 
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| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. [==] 


i Pee, Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 





Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
' Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
1I10 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


SS A AN I 
VBE Ses Oe BS Re. 


[ Patented — Other Patents Pending] 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


11 Park Place, New York City 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF 
TYPOGRAPHY 


IN THE 
WARD OF FARRINGDON WITHOUT 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON 
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PYNSON’'S DEVICE, RECUT ON WOOD, FROM PIERRE GRINGORE'’S 
‘*CASTELL OF LABOURE,”’ 1505 


BY A MEMBER OF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF THE 
CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON 


—_—.— 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


























this is a book face worthy 
to rank with Caslon for usefulness, with Centaur for 
beauty; sharp enough for publicity, clear enough 
for a dictionary. For some reason the face is called 
‘Granjon.’ It would seem that Garamont’s name 
having so long been used on a design he never cut 
is now by stern justice left off the face which 1s 


undoubtedly his.”’ 


—From “‘The‘Garamond’ Types” by Paul Beaujon, in The Fleuron, 1926 








<2 of The Linotype ¢>» Printing Machinery 
Record for July, 1926: “We await with 
interest a definitive specimen, worthily 
printed, of all the sizes of the ‘Granjon’ 
face of the Linotype ¢ Machinery Ltd. 
designed by Mr. George William Jones. 
As Mr. Beaujon has pointed out in this 
“ number the importance of this roman for 
contemporary book-work, it only remains here to report on the sizes 
now available to composing-rooms, and shewn in the July Linotype 
Record. The fourteen-point, being nearest in size to the face which 
served as a model (a roman used by Jean Poupy in Bourchier’s 
Historia EcclesiaStica, Paris 1582), is the most successful, although 
there has been no unwise attempt to produce a facsimile. The light- 
ness and condensation of the lower-case gives the authentic spirit 
of the sixteenth-century letter; only an instructed designer, work- 
ing from personal convictions, could so successfully have avoided 
the heaviness of most revivals from inked impressions. The capitals 
have been subdued by narrowing, and so improved.” 





[Set in 24 ¢> 18-point Linotype Granjon Old Face] 
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THIS EXMISIT 


BY GEORGE W. JONES AT THE SIGN OF THE DOLPHIN 
IN GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON 
THE MEMBER FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHIC COUNCIL 


has been designed to express the flexibility of the Linotype 
method of composition, and is printed in two impressions 
direct from the slugs. It is set throughout in Linotype 
Granjon Old Face types, with specially designed borders 
from the studio of Guido and Lawrence Rosa. The work 
of George W. Jones has long been known to printers 
throughout the world, and as far back as the eighties of 
the last century it was probably as well known and appre- 
ciated in the United States of America as in his own coun- 
try. His collection of American printing of that period, 
now in Saint Bride Foundation Library in London, is 
probably one of the most interesting and informative of 
its kind that has been preserved. He was selected by the 
Federation of Master Printers of Great Britain and Ireland 
as their Representative on the House of Lords Committee 
to advise H.M. Stationery Office on the choice of Types 
and Modes of Display in Government Printing. He holds 
many positions on public bodies in London devoted to the 
advancement of typography. 


The whole of the material in this Exhibit, type, rules, 
and decoration, has been set on the Linotype 
and printed pirecr from the slugs. 
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PRINTED IN ENGLAND 
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Your Flooring Problem 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will 
withstand the vibration of big, speedy presses, the 
constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock 
and other materials, or the contact of spilled molten 
metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 

That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in many of the nation’s greatest publishing and print- 
ing plants today. 


These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of 
the wood uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the 
entire floor into a solid unit. 


Tremendous weight and heavy trucking only serve 
to further toughen and strengthen the smooth, even 
surface. The remarkable resiliency of the entire floor 
absorbs excessive vibration. White hot metal may 
be dropped without danger or injury. 

Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our 
engineers will study your needs and make proper 
recommendations without any obligations to you. 


Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete. 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
One of the Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in use by 
“The Philadelphia Public Ledger’? 
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APID-FIRE service on Imperial Type 
Metals is not a miracle. It’s typical 
of every Imperial transaction. 


With well-stocked, efficient warehouses 
in convenient distributing centers, Im- 
perial representatives can promise cus- 
tomers full, prompt delivery and know 
that each promise will be met. 


To keep those warehouses stocked, two 
large Imperial factories at Chicago and 
Philadelphia, modern in 
every detail, are equipped 
for the specialized manufac- 
ture of one product, and 
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LINOTYPE FLROD 


Philadelphia Cleveland 


TYPE METAL 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
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that product, Imperial Type Metals. 


And back of the warehouses and plants, 
back of high quality Imperial Type Metals 
and the famous Plus Plan, is the back- 
bone of Imperial service — Imperial’s 
men. From experienced executives, 
expert chemists, courteous well-trained 
representatives, through to the shipping 
clerks, Imperial’s men are entirely at the 
service of Imperial’s customers. 
Plan now to use Imperial 
Metal and the Plus Plan. 
You’ll be more than satisfied 
with Imperial service. 


© 1928, Imperial Type Metal Co. 


COMPANY 


LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


New York Chic 
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‘Every Progressive Printer 
) Needs the LEE PRESS | 


BED 26x36 


NO. 42 
BED 29x42 


Carrier Delivery Now Made in Two Sizes 


The Success of the LEE PRESS in the ten years it has been on 
the market, has been really remarkable, principally due to the fact that 
it was the first really simplified, high-class, easily-handled, moderate-priced 
two-revolution Pony Press—and still retains these desirable features. 
The Carrier Delivery Press is now made in two sizes, 26x38 and 29x42. 


Write Us or Any Live Dealer for Prices and Full Particulars 
The Challenge Machinery Co., S72and Haven, Michigan 


Fly Delivery {printed-side-edown} made in one 
size only, viz: Bed 26x38, taking sheets 24x36 
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FLY DELIVERY 
STYLE,MADE 
ONLY IN ONE 
SIZE.26xX36 
INCH BED 
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"Big 


Benjamin 


Glassteel Diffuser 


Mr. Emil M. Peterson, 
Foreman Pressroom, 
Rathbun-Grant-Heller 
Co., Chicago 


Pete’ said: 





“Thats the best light 
I have ever seen for a pressroom’ 


In no other occupation is a high level of 
good illumination more necessary than in 
the printing arts. 


Good lighting contributes to faster work, 
reduction of spoilage, cheerful surround- 
ings and heightened morale. On the close 
margins that printing is figured these 
days these are vital factors in successful 
operation. 


The Benjamin Glassteel Diffuser is especial- 
ly adaptable—in the machine room, over 
the cases, for the makeup department or 
front office. And in the pressroom, where 


close scrutiny and flawless lighting are 
essentials the powerful illumination and 
color-matching qualities of the Trutint 
enclosing globe are particularly desirable. 


We have had an unusually helpful experi 
ence in the lighting of printing plants and 
will be glad to cooperate with your local 
electrical contractor or lighting specialists 
in bringing to your plant these truly ex- 
ceptional lighting advantages. 


In the meantime, our special bulletin for 
printers will be gladly forwarded to you 
upon request to our nearest office. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 


New York, 247 W. 17th St. 


Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


San Francisco, 448 Bryant St. 
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Benjamin-Starrett 
Panel Boards 
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{ The PREMIER | 


The PREMIER two | 
revolution, four roller } 
press. Bed sizes,30x 41, 3% 
35 x 45,38 x 48, 43 x 52, 

45 x 56, 49 x 66. 


The Press for Coming Competition 


XPERTS say that competition will become 

increasingly keener during the next few 

years and that it will exceed any period of 
the past. 


























The WHITLOCK Pony. Built 
in the following sizes: 24 x 28, 
26 x 36, 28 x 40. 


They advise that plants be equipped with 
machinery of the very latest design, of the 
greatest possible speed and flexibility, and of an 
ability to produce work at rock bottom costs. 





To printers, this suggests an investigation of the 
wien ih Premier Two Revolution—its many exclusive 
fo nag ll Re aller labor, time, and money saving features—among 

others, its wonderful driving mechanism, cylin- 
der lifting mechanism, and delivery. 














May a representative call and lay some inter- 
esting facts before you? 





Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co., General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
SEYBOLD Automatic Cutters. Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
4. 74, 84, and’94 inch. Illus Boston, Dayton. Factories: Crevetanp, Dersy (Conn.), Dayton 


tration shows 44-inch size. 

















HARRIS’SEYBOLD:’POTTER 
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TRENHOLM 
OLDSTYLE 


Here in type is the “Boston style” of lettering 
known to all art directors of the leading adver- 
tising agencies, many of whom have often used 
the special productions of George F. Trenholm, 
a foremost figure in the Boston group of artists, 
one of the outstanding typographical designers of 
America. Mr. Trenholm has created a type com- 
parable to the best classic models, but with a 
refreshing new touch. It will be welcomed by 
the discerning who intend to keep the typography 
of advertising lively, appealing, and interesting! 


SIZES 6 TO 72 POINT ARE READY 


1234567890 1234567890 
SMALL CAPITALS 


ACENGLOV> 


IN PREPARATION 


cA Beautiful Cursive 
and the Jrenholm eShaded Capitals 
also TRENHOLM BOLD 


Trenholm Borders and Decorative Designs are shown in Catalog 25 


LENSOV> 


Write for a specimen sheet of Trenholm Oldstyle 


BARNHART BROTHER 
& SPINDLER TYPE 


ORDER FROM THE eater e WASHINGTON DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 


NEAREST BRANCH UKANSAS CITY SAINTLOUIS SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER 
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TRY—AT OUR RISK — Send for a 
quart can of Phenoid. When you 
have used it, pay us if you are satis- 


fied. If not—send back the bill. 


ONE SWIPE 


AND 


Il’s CLEAN 


By the time you wash 


your hands—it’s dry! 


Short runs are eliminated when 
you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 

When you are using “dirty 
paper,” and the forms have to be 
wiped off frequently, or when you 
are changing inks on a color job, 
this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 

This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK aI, 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGES 
TYPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY >: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J 
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CsG 
Router, Jig-saw 
and Type-high 
Machine 


Price is 
low enough 
that every 
shop can 
own one 








Not an attachment to another machine — 
but a separate unit. Two men may work at 
the same time doing different things. Two 
motors, one belt. Always ready. Low price 
because mechanically simple. Saves time, 
money and delay. 
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€ * 9 
Send ut Out! (whenever a cut needs alteration) 


—an order that admits lack of equipment. Delay, 
expense, dissatisfaction. This pioneer tool will do 
everything right that needs to be done to a cut. 
Do not send it out—save time and money with CG 


The famous C & G Trimmiter, 
panion tool to the Router. These two are 
complete equipment for accurate cutting 


For complete information write 
to the Designer and Maker: 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 East Clybourn Street + Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Copyright, 1928, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 




















Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts . 





PRINCETON BLACK 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














A SERVICE THAT GIVES YOU PROFIT WITHOUT AN INVESTMENT 





ariety 


of Type Faces 


Within one week I have delivered proofs to 





customers on jobs set in Goudy, Kennerley, 


Caslon Oldstyle, Garamont, Benedictine and 
Cushing,” recently stated a prominent Chicago 


printer, ‘‘and the only face of which I have a 


single line in my plant is the Goudy series ) 


HIS PRINTER, like the con- 
To growing army of his 
fraternity, had formed both pleas- 
ant and profitable relations with 
one or more trade composing rooms. 
Among the many and varied ad- 
vantages to him, the variety of type 
faces at his immediate disposal was 
especially important . . . And so it is 


to most printing houses today. These 


are days of style and 
fashion in all things 
and the printed page 
cannot escape this 
trend of the times. 

The trade plant can and does carry 
a variety of type sizes and styles 
seldom possible in any one individ- 
ual printing plant. The printer who 
taps this source of abundant supply 
has every advantage over his com- 
petitor who insists on going along 
in the manner of fifty years ago. 
Near you is a Trade Compositor 


who can serve you to your profit. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 
173 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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: = {Old Times in the Print Shop 
‘Waiting for Copy. 
OMPOSITION (Glue and Glycerine) Rollers _mereecemmccmmemeer remnant 


are a large factor in producing and reduc- suena 
ing the cost of high quality printing. Prove it ee 
yourself. Try printing without rollers; with old, silane 


223 West Ransom Street 


“played out” rollers; with rollers made of any cuvenane 
other material; and with a new set of Compo- == -=- 
sition Rollers. Then compare the results and i= = 


the cost of the rollers. vicaaiiaeeidaas 
sti ‘ 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 
Waiting for rollers when you have copy is semua aa 
sti East and Harrison Streets 
worse than waiting for copy. em. 


Avoid waiting by using the most convenient 88-90 South 13th Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 


factory. 629 South Alabama Street 
NASHVILLE 


Use Our Red Shipping Labels 911 Berryhill Avenue 
ATLANTA 
274-6 Trinity Ave., S. W. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO, wun ete 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


For 79 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 





636-704 Sherman Street 


4391 Apple Street 


1025 West 5th Street 
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Sew up that big job with a 


ROSBACK 


AUTOMATIC FEED WIRE STITCHING MACHINE 








Has a Capacity of From 48,000 
to 72,000 Pamphlets per Day of 


Eight Hours 


It has a capacity of 48,000 on 2-staple 
work, 39,840 on 3-staple work and 72,000 
on 4-6-8 staple work. 

It will automatically place the staples 
at any given position leaving any margin 
desired on top or bottom of pamphlet. 

Jogs the signatures perfectly before stitch- 
ing. Automatically staggers the staples. 

Automatically delivers the pamphlets. 

Can be operated from 162 to 300 staples 
per minute—with four quick change speeds. 

Single action foot lever for starting 
and stopping stitcher head and feeding 
mechanism. 

One adjustment for change of thickness. 

Special features of this machine are its 
simplicity of construction, easy adjustment 
and great capacity. It is strictly a commer- 
cial machine that can be set for any job in 
less than five minutes and can be profitably 
used on the smallest jobs. With this ma- 
chine no job is too large. It has from 2 to 4 
times the capacity of a hand fed stitcher. A 
Multiple Station Machine — Inserts while 
feeding. Built for 2, 3 or 4 station work. 











Equipped With the Famous High-Speed 
Boston Stitcher Head 





ROSBACK has Proven its Worth 
and Money Making Qualities 


This new development has been tested for 
months through actual operation on exact- 
ing work. 

It will be placed with responsible concerns 
on a trial basis and strict guarantee as to its 
accomplishments and lasting qualities. The 
price is within the reach of all. 


You can more than double your profit on 
stitching with this machine. 


You are assured of every known up-to-date 


feature on a ROSBACK. 


Forty-seven years of successful machine 


building backs up every ROSBACK product. 


Send for full descriptive circular 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 








THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY 
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IN THE WORLD 





When Hot Weather 


Raises the Devile 


You know the terrific nervous strain of hot weather—when there 
is a rush job on the press—the ink runs—the paper stretches 
—the rollers melt—and excessive heat slows down production. 


The Lakeside Ventilator sends a steady current of draftless, 
deflected, outside air which entirely changes the air in the print 
shop every few minutes. It maintains a positive circulation of fresh, 
cool, pure air, eliminates the smell of ink, and drives out the 
“little devils’-—the worry, exasperation, enervation and decreased 
production caused by the extreme heat. 

The Lakeside does more than merely stir up the air like electric 
fans. It is equipped with a specially designed Four-Way Air De- 
flector which sends a powerful current of draftless deflected air to 


every corner of the pressroom, and changes the air every few 
minutes, so that it is always flooded with fresh, pure, healthful 
outdoor air. This cooling current of fresh, outside air— powerful 
but absolutely draftless—produces more comfortable working con- 
ditions—increases efficiency, production, and profits. 


The Lakeside is quiet in operation, low-priced, easy to install 
{requiring no tearing down of walls or ripping up of floors}, and 
costs less to operate than electric fans at the same capacity. It is a 
profitable investment that pays big dividends and greater efficiency, 
and better working conditions. 


Lakeside Ventilators are made in a range of sizes to meet _practi- 
cally every requirement of large or small printing establishments. 


. 
Don’t Wait for Hot Weather—Write for Catalog Now 
Send us a rough floor plan of the rooms you wish ventilated, giving width, length and height 
of each room, and our Service Department will submit suggestions and quotations with- 
out obligation on your part. Do it now—investigate and prevent hot weather troubles. 


LAKESIDE COMPANY, 224 Main Street, Hermansville, Mich. 


Lalkesiale 


“I-X-L” Electric VENTILATOR 
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All Marketing Conditions Favor Users 
of M onoty pe Typesettin eg M achines 





The basic factors which influence the ability of the printer to make 
money are more favorable than ever before to printing plants in 
which Monotype Typesetting Machines are operated. 






The promise “Volume Pays!” can be realized by but a few of the 
thirty-odd thousands of printers doing business in the United States 
and Canada—99 per cent of them must make their profit by selling 
their output at prices on which so-called “volume production” has 
but little influence. 






Those printers who sell their output at prices based on its quality 
and the service rendered the buyer are building for present and future 
success—for the buyer of printing w7//] pay a profit-giving price for 
good printing and interested service. 






The versatility of the Monotype Typesetting Machine, its low unit 
production cost, the saving which its use makes possible in pressroom 
operations, the better legibility of Monotype type faces, the high 
quality of printing done from Monotype-set type, and other Mono- 
type advantages, place the Monotype user in a position to sell good 
printing at profitable prices. 









The operation of a Monotype Typesetting Machine opens to the 
printer the opportunity to build a profitable business. The Monotype 
aids him in turning existing marketing conditions to his advantage. 













| Nearly Half the Users of Monotypes Operate a Single | 
| Monotype Typesetting Machine with Only One Operator | 









LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
‘Philadelphia, ‘Pa. . 









COMPOSED IN GARAMOND BOLD No. 548 SERIES 
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1927 WAS A “MONOTYPE YEAR” - . «|. 1928 WILL BE ANOTHER 
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ARD OF THE WORLD IN BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 











Five Smyth Casing-in Machines in Operation 
at the 


THE SMYTH CASING-IN MACHINE is the accepted means of 
casing-in books the world over. 


The reasons are many: 


It is fast 

It is long-lived 

It does a quality job 

It has a very wide range 

It produces work at a profit 

It is clean; no spilling of paste 

It is simple and positive in operation 

It is sparing of floor space, power and upkeep 





If you are not already operating Smyth Casing-in Machines, we can explain their 
advantages. Ask us to supply the proof. 
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THE PRESS AND PLATE COMPANY 
1435 E. 12th Street, Cleveland, O. 







e¢ Ault & Wiborg Co., 1268 Ontario Ave., Cleveland, O. June 30, 1927. 
Gentlemen: You might be interested to know of our experience with your 
Graphic Rollers. 

e had considerable trouble with form rollers until we equipped with 
Graphic. Since we began their use, over two years ago, these have seen con- 
stant service without the necessity of replacement. 

Our production amounts to an average of 1,000,000 impressions weekly, so 
you can see what service they have given. 

We will be glad to recommend your rollers, for we are sure they will live up 
to any claim you make. a rn ” 


THE PRESS AND PLATE CO. 
By Frank B. Gillam. 













IDEAL Graphic ROLLERS 
—Non-Meltable Form Rollers 


Designed primarily for use in form position on presses equipped 















































” d \ with Ideal Typograph Ductors and Distributors. May be also used 
to excellent advantage as complete job-press roller equipment. 
Their gelatinous composition is guaranteed not to melt, and only 
shrinks or expands slightly, depending on pressroom humidity. Run 
PRODUCTS at any press speed, under any weather 
: conditions, there is no softening danger. 
Graphic Rollers : e . h sd d & 
- Built for service, they are set, used and 
lolded from gelatinous com- i a 
position principally for use as washed like ordinary glue rollers — but 
ds a eon Con te without the disadvantages. 
used at any desired speedof press. Ideal Graphic Rollers are reliable, 
Guaranteed not to melt. ‘ c : 
longer lived, rendering, in most cases, 
Ideal Lithographic Rollers unusual year-around service. 
Made of v i t 
ais and vermis Foal pat Ideal Typograph Rollers Send for our FREE book, “The 
or lithograph Rede printing on Always given the severe “light test” for pre- pox ot Fay heroes a Barone 5 na 
ee ade  - cision, as final insurance against low spots, Ideals _to investigate, and your request 
true. Need no breaking-in or always come true and even—once properly set will oneete yon iene way at alt, 
scraping. they require no resetting. Note the points of the printing industry te presented 
superiority briefly stated in the panel. in this book. Send for it today. 





Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their 
own rollers. For use in all posi- 
tions and on all presses. A big 
forward step in pressroom prac- 
tice, particularly for large estab- 
lishments, and in shops where a 
constant supply of goodrollers is 
essential. 


Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of 
oils an 

varnistien similar to those used in 
printing inks. All-season rollers 


ground true. Guaranteed not to 


eect wat cations ox ot IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Presses and for form rollers with dele iitian danas 















































rubber type. 
General Offi Plant No. 2 
» ond tes No. 1 THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Long Island City 







Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities New York 
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CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


@. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
fount Pirasemt Pree 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugust 16, box, 


Oarmichael ee Co., 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Gentremen: 
able to use them, the 


the presses, and we 


emash. of many 


advantage in our pressroom 








For more thag @ year we have had in use oh 
all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 
armichael Relief Blankets, end 
@e are very heppy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time'on 
know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
@ plate which would have 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


occurred if 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we oan see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant = 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to 
them, as we feel certain ag are @ distinct Letisy i 


4 HORACE MoFARLAND COMPANY 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


BLANKETS are used. 
Write for Booklet and Price Lis 








Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


>. me ‘GOES STEEL LITHO 
| Certificates & Bordered Blanks 
S: beautiful, so impressive, so inherently suggestive of 


<a NEW LINE is com- 
posed of 16 styles includ- 
ing Certificates with the 
regular corporation word- 
ing upon them, open 
faced or blank body 
Certificates, Bordered 
Blanks, and a_ beautiful 
series of Common and 
Preferred Certificates. 


A complete sample set is 
yours for the asking. 

Be prepared! Have 
these beautiful new sam- 
ples at hand for your 
next prospect. 


XO Oe 


value are these new Goes Blanks that they are certain 
to fascinate you—to win your immediate approval. 


Each. time. you finger one, you will instinctively admire 
the beautiful cuttings of the engraver’s needle, the sharp- 


ness\and the detail of fine lithography, and the crackle 
and the enduring qualities of fine Goes Linen Bond paper. 


This beautiful new line of Blanks has been designed and produced 
to meet a persistent and constantly increasing demand for a line of 
Lithographed Stock Certificates and Bordered Blanks of exceptional 
quality —a line of Lithographed Blanks which will reflect the value of 
every issue printed upon, them and the merit of every organization 
which uses them—a line of Blanks high in quality, rich in appearance, 
yet reasonable in price. 








GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st St., Chicago 
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or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
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Did You Ever Think of this Business of 


IWS ST. 
ut AR 
1 Ww 


ICTURES speak with universal emphasis. 

Even in describing a moment of physical 

shock our ideas are pictorial. To deliver a 

real punch in the scant second of attention 

the public grants it— your advertising appeal 

Vy must impress a graphic image! Make your 

our story sales message stick—and make it quick by 

, . the fullest possible use of the craftsmanship 

in picture of a member of the American Photo-Engravers 

CeFaht, tome aleidadbat Association. He can bring to your next 

advertising conference valuable suggestions 

for the technical improvement of your 
printed pictorial sales appeal. 


Number two of a series illustrating the versatility of the zinc etching 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION®O 


OBMERAL OFFICES © 663 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


untold ~ 
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eatin 











“. a friend 
indee 


99 


bed 
a 


Patented 


CThe 


Built in Three Sizes 


38x50” 45x 65” 50x75” 


raftsman, 


Line-up and Register Table 


for Cylinder Printing, 
Offset Printing, 
Rotogravure and 
Lithography 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table is 
the finest and most complete device of its kind. 
It can not be equaled for book, catalog and 
color printing. Its geared accuracy is meeting 
the exacting demands of the Offset Printer, the 
Lithographer and Rotogravure Printer. 


It solves the problems of line-up and register; 
standardizes haphazard methods; eliminates 
time-consuming, painstaking handwork; speeds 
up production from Composing-Room to 
Bindery; eliminates mistakes and creates har- 
mony between these departments on questions 
of line-up and register, for its accuracy can not 
be questioned. 


Results: A perfectly registered job delivered on 
time—profits safeguarded — pleased customers 
and your reputation for good printing main- 
tained. Can you afford to be without it? 


Our illustrated and descriptive folder will tell 
you all about it. Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 


748 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 











| 





PRINTERS 


and others who handle 
paper in large quantities 
can buy at a PROFIT 
if they use Lewis-Shepard 
SPECIAL PAPER PLATFORMS 





BOVE is the Special Paper Plat- 
form built by Lewis-Shepard 
Company for the printer or publisher 
who wishes to save time and money 
by having his paper shipped in car- 
load lots. One large paper iobber has 
written: “On arriving at your shop 
the paper is flat, all stacked and ready 
for use; no handling, no bundles or 
cases to be opened, no shrinkage 
from handling. Consider the labor 
you save!” 


4-Way Entrance Platforms 


Arc-welded throughout, steel bound 
all around, these platforms present 
a perfectly flat surface free from pro- 
truding bolt heads; no broken end 
planks or wabbling. They protect 
the load. 

Our regular lift truck will go un- 
der these platforms from either end 
or either side. For particulars write 
Lewis-Shepard Co., 145 Walnut St., 
Watertown Station, Boston, Mass. 





LEWIS-SHEPARD 








Manufacturers of the Only Complete Line of Lift Trucks, 4 
Way Platforms, Portable Elevators and Steel Storage Rack 
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The Fastest Growing 








System of Display Composition 





Display Composition. 
Name- 








Wat this system is, is a matter of vital concern to 
every printing plant executive. 

The point is not how many equipments ot one type 
or another are in use. They may have been purchased 
before a newer and better system was available. 

But when a new plant is being equipped or when old 
equipment is being replaced, and there are no special 
considerations to hamper free choice between systems— 
the trend of such decisions is a criterion of importance. 

If one system is gaining consistently and others are 
as constantly losing ground there must be good reasons 
—reasons which it will pay you to investigate. 

The fastest growing system of display composition 1s 
the Ludlow System of hand-set, slug-cast composition, 
a system which gives you unlimited supply of new type in 
the best faces for advertising use, requires small initial in- 
vestment, and establishes entirely new standards of econ- 


omy in the cost of composition. May we show you why? 
Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


(i Ludlow Typograph Co., 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 


You may send me—without the slightest obligation 


aD | 


on my part—particulars regarding the Ludlow System of 





















Address ao , 
™~ 
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THE NEW CHANDLER & PRICE AUTOMATIC CUTTER 


By all means write us for prices and full details of the New C é? P Automatic and Craftsman 
Power Cullers. The coupon on the opposite page is for your convenience. 


See First What “C & P” 
Has to Offer 


HETHER your investment is tested and proven, and proven successful. 
$2,000, twice that or a quarter of | The C & P Automatic heads a group of 


it, your object is the same. You want cutters which embody every latest and 


your outlay to bring you that many worth-while advance. 
e . e . ° Al 
dollars’ worth of improvements— tried, The Automatic, available in 39”, 44 
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and 50” sizes, offers you every valid feature work as fast as it comes in. No stoppage 
known to modern cutter design. And it —no clogging—no “narrow neck of bot- 
. e a2 . . 
incorporates, besides, many advantages tle.”’ Instead, fast, accurate cutting, with 
to be had only where Chandler & Price perfect safety all the while. 

engineering shows the way to increased To all this there can be only one answer, 


efficiency and economy. and that is increased profits. The coupon 





Install a C & P Automatic and yourcut- below will bring you complete infor- 


ting department will ease out your cutting mation. Mail it to us today. 


OTE NO 


The 3414” Craftsman Hand Clamp 
Power Cutter incorporates essentially the 
same advantages for the medium-sized 
shop. And C & P Lever and Bench Cutters 
are all designed to give the buyer his full 
money's worth in practical, economical 
production. 

Your money might just as well bring 
you all the features that Chandler & Price’s 
42 years’ acquaintance with printers’ 
requirements insures to you. Whatever the 
amount you plan to invest, see first what 
C & P have to offer. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN CUTTER 


We should be glad to receive the coupon below. 


Your request will bring you full particulars on any C & P Cutter. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








6 Chandler & Price |@9, 


PAPER CUTTERS & PRESSES 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY Name _ oe 


Cleveland, Ohio Company Name 


Address ea st ee 


Send me full data on the C & P Cutters | have checked below: 


Automatic ( ) Craftsman ( ) Lever Cutters (_) Bench Cutters( ) City ee __ State___ 
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Qe, Punching 


The last operation on the job, and therefore the 
most important. If that is not done right, then the 
whole job is ruined, causing loss of all preceding 
work as well as expensive paper stock 

Onany machine where the heads cannot be locked 
securely, this spoilage is likely to occur, no matter 
how careful the operator may be. It doesn’t pay 
to take a chance, because the cost of a few spoiled 

jobs would pay for a new 


Peerless Power Punch 


The lock-up for the punch heads on this machine is 
such that the operator cannot fail to lock the heads 
securely. There are no screwdrivers or wrenches to de- 
pend on, but each head is locked individually with a 
lock-up attached to each head. 

Give your operator the assurance that when a punch- 
ing job is set up it will stay set. It will increase your 
production and eliminate the danger of costly spoilage. 


Power Punch Machine 
Ask us for catalog and prices 


218-230 North Jefferson Street 


NYGREN o DAHLY C O. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














The Boston (e2" 
Wire Stitcher 


These sizes No. Capacity 4 in., power No.11 Cupacity #4¢ in., textile 
areusually No, Capacity Y% in., power No.14 Capacity ¥ in., box, 12 in.arm 


2 
/ 3 
in stock No. 4 > Capacity 4 in., power No.15 Capacity ¥ in., box, 24 in. arm 
Srp No. 5 Capacity % in., foot power No. 16 Capacity 4% in., calendar 
apaneet: No. 7 Capacity % in., power No. 17 Capacity 4 in., multiple 
No 2 f ; : 


No. 10 Capacity 4 in., small box .18 Capacity % in., multiple 
No.19 Capacity % in., heavy work 


Siote-Heap and MuttipLe-HEaD MODELS, meeting every requirement of the 
modern printing office and bindery. Conveniences and the single-adjusting feature have made 
Bostons the First CHoice in this class of bindery equipment. Quality of product unequaled. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AMERICAN IYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by 














wy. ’ im . 
ze NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY; in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, 
< 
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New National Library Bindery to be 
Built by the Austin Method 


ROUND was broken last month for the new $150,000 plant of the 

National Library Bindery Company at Cleveland. Design, construc- 
tion and equipment are included in the contract, under the Austin 
Method of Undivided Responsibility. 

The printing and allied industries have shown their approval of this 
modern method of building in the many fine plants which have been de- 
signed and built by Austin throughout the country. Some of the advan- 
tages found in these plants are daylight, proper ventilation and heating, 


efficient layout for departments and machinery, maximum usable floor 
space per dollar invested. 


De Oe ae 


Austin Engineers can be of valuable assistance in counseling on any new building 
project, furnishing preliminary layouts, approximate costs, information as to relative 
advantages of multi-story or single-story construction, etc. 


An Austin contract guarantees: 


a low total cost for the complete project 
completion date within a specified short time 
with bonus and penalty clause if desired 

high quality of materials and workmanship 


Wire, phone the nearest office, or mail the coupon for information as to Austin 
Service on any project, including financing if desired. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Tittsbursh St. Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 





yp 


TO 


Complete Building Service 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— 





We are interested in a 


project containing- 
“The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


_sq. tt. Send me a personal copy of 


Individual _- 
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Profit Insurance ~ 
C-H Pre-Set Control keeps presses 


earning at maximum—improves quality 


44 23 
§ 3 


The C-H_ Pre-Set Control 
Station is located at a con- 
venient place for the fore- 
man. He alone is respon- 
sible for press speed. 


ERE’S how Cutler-Hammer Pre-Set 

Press Control organizes your produc- 
tion. The press room foreman pre-sets 
each press at the fastest, safe speed for 
the job on hand. After that, handling the 
motor is simply a matter of pressing but- 
tons—one each for starting, stopping and 
inching. The feeder, relieved of the re- 
sponsibility forthe motor, can easily hold 
the pre-set pace, hour after hour. And 
since the press runs steadily, the fin- 


A Miehle press equipped with C-H 
Pre-Set Control in the plant of 
Proctor and Collier Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ished job is of uniformly high quality. 

No matter what current you use (D. C. 
or A.C.) or what size or style of motors 
you use, all your presses can be Cutler- 
Hammer equipped. Your entire plant 
can be lifted to a new level of efficiency 
which will keep the jobs marching 
through in minimum time at maximum 
profit. 

Get the complete story just by writing 
for literature. 


The COUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1249 St. Paul Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER 


HAMMER 








Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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To Printers 


THE JEAN BERTE PROCESS of WATER COLOUR PRINTING 


Patented in United States, Canada and foreign countries 





The Jean Berté Process 
at ‘Water Colour Pp rinting 


is a thoroughly perfected modern 
method of printing water colour 
using regular letterpress equipment. 


It is the simplest, direct printing 


process that has come into the print~- 


ing field in years. Not only does it 
offer startling new colour effects, 
but it eliminates practically all of 


the customary pressroom troubles. 


Licenses to use the Jean Berté 
process of water colour printing 
( patented in the United States, 
Canada and foreign countries ) are 
now being issued to selected printers, 
box wrap manufacturers and to dis- 
tributors of paper box coverings— 
also to manufacturers of greeting 


cards and printed specialties. 


For information write to 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 




















“Same as Last”’ 


HEN a printer orders ink to be the same as the previous shipment, he wants 
it to be identical in every respect. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. realize the importance of uniformity in inks, and therefore make 
their own raw materials. Carbon black, dry colors, varnishes and driers are all made 
in HUBER factories, and under the watchful supervision of HUBER chemists. 


The printer who uses HUBER INKS insures himself against variations on repeat 
orders. 


Hubevr’s Colors in use since 1780 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 
Printing Inks 


Dry Colors— Pressroom Specialties — Carbon Black 
460 West 34th Street, New York City 


CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 








OPINION ‘‘Characters never change. Opinions alter— 
characters are only developed.”’ 

Let OPINIONS of your reliability and capacity become something more than a 

mere impression. To use MEISEL products (presses, sheet-cutters, slitters, and 


accessories) is to develop the character of the production and earning capacities of 
your business. You can not bequeath leadership. 


‘Meisel products are built to help the purchaser” 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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When Proofs 
Mean Profits 


The modern printer or pub- 
lisher does not consider 
proofs as a necessary evil. He 
realizes that they are the 
testing prints for the produc- 
tion press. From them he 
analyzes the deficiencies in 
type, engravings and make- 
up, thus making every hour 
on the production press one 
of profit. 


VANDERCOOK rigid-bed 
Proof Presses make accu- 
rate proofs that disclose 

such conditions. 


THESATURDAY Y._ 
EVENING POST 


sou 
egal 


VANDERCOOK 
Rigid-bed 
PROOF PRESSES 


are made in many sizes and 
styles in both hand ink- 
ing and automatic inking 
types. Also special proof 
presses for color work for 
printer or engraver. 


Vandercook Proof Presses are in hourly 
use in the composing rooms of the 
world’s most notable publications in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Send for New Catalog of 


Vandercook 


1 Rigid: 
Regia Proof Presses 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
1716-22 W. AUSTIN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get All the Facts About 
THE LISENBY PREss, 


Fastest, Most Convenient, Biggest Little Money- 
Maker You Can Put in Your Plant 


COMPETITION! That’s the problem you are up against every day. Quality of 
work plus speed are the factors that enable you to win. And it is just these factors 
that distinguish the LisENBy Press from any other equipment you ever saw. It is 
the fastest small jobber built—has actual records of 4800 impressions an hour— 
does the greatest variety of jobs. 


Let Users Tell You! 


J. MILLER CELL 
Supt. of Printing 
Feiton-Sibley & Co. 
also 
Instructor of Printing 


Wanamaker Institute 


Last February we added to our already well- 
equipped plant one of your Lisenby Presses, 
and find it to be very satisfactory. We are 
constantly finding that it is a press adapted 
to a variety of work. 

We print envelopes, folders, two-color 
postal-cards, blotters in two, three and four 
colors; letter-heads in four colors, etc. The 
Lisenby Press registers perfectly. 

Recently we printed a three-color bill- 
head, 5,000 copies or 15,000 impressions, in 


six hours. This included makeready, press 
washup, and running time. 

From my personal observation of the 
printing craft, 1 believe this press would be 
an asset to any well organized printing busi- 
ness. The production of your press is remark- 
able. On all classes of work, and on sheets 
from 3x5 to 9x12, we secure from 4,000 
to 5,000 perfectly printed sheets per hour. 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Miller Cell, Printing Dept. 





MORE PROFITS TO YOU! 


Did you know of anything else to equal this? Here is testimony from one of 
the most authoritative sources in the country—to which we can add reports 
of similar performance from establishments wherever the LisENBy Press is used. 


It will give you the same advantages 

—the best work—less time per job, 

greater profit. It will quickly pay for it- 

self, and pay you a profit over and over. 

It is the most efficient as well as the 

most economical way to increase your 

capacity and increase your business. Think what a 

lead it gives you against the closest competition! 
Send the Coupon Now for full description—while 


you are thinking about it. In-built automatic register 


control insures perfect register. Rack and screw and 
table distribution, gear driven vibrators, full length fountains and 
optional hand feed (Semi-Automatic) or full automatic feed are 
outstanding features of this Lisenby Cylinder Jobber compacted 
into small space — working with the precision of a fine watch. Cou- 
pon brings you full detailed information on how others are saving 
money and making money with the Lisenby Press. Your request in- 
volves no obligation whatever. Write us—or just fill out and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


Mail Coupon Now , 
m——:: 
3 
LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. g .,. 
Dept.A 608 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO @ towne 
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Lisenby Press With Autofede 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
DEPT. A, 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me complete illustration, description and 
price of the Lisenby Press. 


Name... 





The revolving grippers, simple 
and highly efficient, solving the 
problem of a steady and accu- 
rate automatic feed. 


The Heidelberg Automatic 


is the most versatile platen 


E leave it to American users of the “Heidelberg” 
to emphasize the good points of the press, giving 
a few quotations from testimonial letters we received. 


“So few adjustments that we get a high daily average output.” 
“No more time taken in changing from one form to another than 
there is setting the ordinary gauge pins on a platen press.” 
“We have printed from ordinary tissue to 150-pound tag stock with- 
out any trouble.” 
“The spoilage is lower than on any automatic press in our plant.” 
“We have the pleasure to write and tell you of the tremendous pro- 
duction effected by your press.” 
“We dispose of our rush envelope requirements two at a time.” 
“We like the Heidelberg for the great possibility of printing two en- 
Some good territories velopes or two small jobs in one operation, thereby doubling the output.” 
yet available for well- “The absence of all delicate breakable parts.” 
established selling agents “Your machine is foolproof, does not need attendance during run- 
ning time, and our spoilage is absolutely nil.” 
“We recognize the Heidelberg as the greatest of all engineering 
achievements.” 


THE HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN 
Schnellpressenfabrik A.-G. Heidelberg 


New York Office: PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, Room 1316, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Chickering 9191 





Write your nearest Dealer: Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 E. 13th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
The Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Manton Brothers, 97-105 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Canada 
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“These Are the First Slugs, Mr. Brown, 


Insawing slugs the Mohr Lino- 
Saw way, the operator simply 
turns a dial to the size of slug 
desired. This automatically 
adjusts the vise jaw and assem- 
ble. The slugs fall to the 
galley cleanly and accurately 
cut to size. There is no heavy 
investment in mold liners, no 
ruined liners, no floor saw de- 
lays. Slugs go from typecasting 
machine to make-up without 
detours, run-around matter ac- 
tually being produced as quickly 
and cheaply as straight matter. 


. . . . just as they came from the Linotype with 
the Mohr Lino-Saw on it. All this broken meas- 
ure matter is cut to size and ready for make-up.” 

“You think this Mohr Saw’s a good thing 
for us, Joe?” 

“A wonderful investment! And here’s why: 
Bill, on the Model 14, told me he couldn’t set 
a galley like this as quickly as he did without a 
Mohr Lino- Saw. He used to set his vise jaw and 
assembler separately for every change of meas- 
ure. Now, the dial of the saw controls both and 
sets the saw, too. He has one operation instead of 
three. He can’t make a mistake in setting either, 
as all three adjustments are mechanically con- 
nected and move in unison. And there’s no saw- 
ing to do at the floor saw! That saves lots of 
time. And no waiting to get a turn at the floor 
saw. No bled slugs. And maybe the boys on 
make-up aren’t tickled —no sawing for them.” 

“You think, then, we did right in selecting 
the Mohr Lino-Saw?” 


“I should say so. The Mohr Saw is the only 
one that allows us to forget the vise jaw and 
assembler adjustments entirely; the only one, too, 
that saws the slugs as they are cast. It simply 
means, Mr. Brown, that our slugs are sawed ac- 
curately, automatically and, in ae for nothing. 
The saw helps both the operator and the make- 
up and speeds up the whole composing room.” 

“And you think the investment a good one?” 


Joe smiled. “Tuesday I took $500 from my 
savings account and converted it into preferred 
public utility stock. I was tickled because it will 
pay me 7% a year. Imagine how long I'd hesi- 
tate if someone offered me a safe investment 
paying 100% to 400% a year! Yet that’s exactly 
what this saw will do for us.” 


* * *K * 


Would you like more information about this 
investment? A note from you will bring full 
information to your desk. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY, 564-570 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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are made better and cost considerably less money than you have been paying. They are guaran- 
teed to last a lifetime and to be interchangeable on all standard Mergenthaler linotype machines. 


Prices: Full size $150 ° © Split size $110 
THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS HAVE PURCHASED THEM — MANY FROM 5 TO 30 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. Penn Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. . : 
Greek-American Printing Co. ,» New York City. Periodical Typesetting Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Alderman Brothers, New Haven, Conn. Gunther-Law, Inc., New York City. Perfection Typesetting Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Phillips Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alexander & Watson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Afro-American Co., Baltimore, Md. ak, Pe. Da Ee. Pilot Publishing Co., Union Bridge, Md. 
Fephall pecan icra a : aml : arrisburg Composition Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 4 han I “hi lll 
American Printing & Pub. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Harty-Musch Press, New Haven, Conn. Poole Brothers, Inc., Chicago, ' 
American Sabbath Tract Society, Plaintield, N. J. Herald Printing Co., Toledo Ohio Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
American Sports Publishing Co., New York City. Herald Commonwealth Pub. Co., Baltimore, Md Powers Printing Co., Mobile, Ala. 
. anew T ¢ aa > 
Argus Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y. Holton Printing Co., Brookl N. Y Preefer & Rosenzweig, hg 4 York City. 
g Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. : : : 
Arrow Press, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, Home Talk Publishing Co., Brooklyn N.Y Press Publishing Co., E. Stroudsburg, Pa 
> wae g ) » » 
Art Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J. Hubner Printing Co.. New York City Progressive Composition Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atwill, Wm. J., Buffalo, N. Y. Hudler. D. M ey Noblesville Ind Prompt Printing & Pub. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bangert, J. Fred., Williamsport, Pa. Hummelstown Press, Hummelstown, Pa. Sead = A., Mg Ohio, 
ee eee ag ¢ he ~*~ Hutchins, L. I., Monmouth, Il. poe " a = - 
arrett Publishing Co., Olyphant, Pa. Inland American Printin tees ee uality Printers, Madison, Wis. 
ete eae MEARS Rte Seeata AY Oe. é f g Co., Spokane, Wash. ° fs Chi 
Mitt =i. Item Publishing Co., Sellersville, Pa. cuss Cale eae Cone a 
Belle Plaine Herald, Belle Plaine, Minn. Jacobson — Co., Portsmouth, Va. Quinnipiak Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Berwick Enterprise, Berwick, Pa. Jennings, Al. Inc., New York City. Raisbeck & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Big Rapids Pioneer, Big Rapids, <n Jersey Pant Co., Bayonne, N. J. Rand Cardex Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 
Birnbaum Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Jewish World Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ransdell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Birnbaum-Jackson Co., Phil: Niel shia, Pa. Jobson Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. Red Creek Herald, Red Creek, N. Y. 
Blackwell Job Printing Co., Bl ackwell, Okla. Vilhelm-Johnsen, Stockholm, Sweden. Reeland Publishing Co., New York City. 
Boonville Herald, Boonville, N. Y. Johnson & Hardon, Cincinnati, Ohio. Rensselaer Newspaper Corp., Rensselaer, N. Y 
Boyd Printing Co., Albany, N. Y. . ‘ Joplin Printing Co., Joplin, Mo. Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Takoma Park. D. 
a et ef “iy see oe grea Ohio. Jonas, Irving, New York City. Review Printing Co., Buffalo, N. Y . 
rindamour, Omer B., New York City. ecaes . ae vane ae - petted 
‘ttle 4 ered r : Kallis & Company, (¢ hicago, lil. Rhode, William S., Co., Kutztown, Pa. 
Recah inines Mi Sirk Cutt! . Renan. Jones Corp., New York City. Roberts, Edward A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bryan, R. L., Co., Columbia, S. C King, Geo. Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. Rodemyre Brothers, Centralia, Mo. 
Bugden Arthur M., Press Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. Roessler Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Bullard. Howard O., Inc., New York City. _ ; Kurtis Linotyping Co., New York City. Rogowski, Henry, Co., Inc., New York City 
Rink. Gaver D. Press tic. Rochester, NY. Kutztown Publishing Co., Kutztown, Pa. Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Burr Printing House, New York City. Lafayette Linotyping Co., New York City. a irinting Co. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Callaghan & C eg, een 4 afayette Typesetting Co., Lafayette, Ind. chwalbe sical ity. 
allaghan var cee ‘hicago, 11. Smith Types kN. Sentinel Company, Lewiston, Pa. 
Caledonia Argus, Caledonia, Minn Laidiaw-Smith Typesetting Co., Newar J. Ss P SI Dunkirk, ee 
Calvert-McBride Printing Co., Fort Smith, Ark Lawyers Book Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa- a > ee, >. 
Sen ithe IPanteruRlaGhing Ly a Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. shete Printing Co., Philadelphia, 3 
saslon Newspaper Press. New York C ity. Lecouver Press Company, New York City. Seow Printing Co ouis, Mo. 
entral Printing Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Leventhal, Oscar Co., New York City. Shattuck, C. A., New York City. M 
hesaj veake Composition Co., Baltimore, Md Lenz & Riecker, New York City. — ‘|. %: Co. —— Creek, om. 
beiation Publishing Assn., Dayton, Ohio. Lima News, Lima, Ohio. oe — wt Co. sbicaso, si. S l Vv 
laflin Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb.’ Lincoln Finance Corp., New York City. Ss ‘ith, FE, sa Ring y 4 ae Sa, Siaek 
‘ook Composition Co., Washington, D. C Little, J. J., & Ives Co., New York City. — Cc t ai ay Philadelphia, P 
le P Ltd. Syd Aeratrali: Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. mi omposition Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ooke, S., Proprietary, Ltc ydney, ustralia, > Smith-Grieves Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
‘orby Printing Co., Scranton, Pa. Lusher & Lusher, Hazelton, Pa. Smith & Miles, Sydney, Australia. 
‘ornwall Press, Cornw all, N. Y. M. & L. Typesetting & Electro Co., Chicago, III. Smith, E. Typesetting Co,. Detroit, Mich 
‘ortright, F. & Sons, Corning, N. Y. McCarthy Typesetting Co., Chicago, III. pen aaa Beat Portland, Me. ? 
‘osmopolite Herald, Girard, Pa. Malden Evening News, Malden, Mass. Spanish-American’ Printing Co., New York City 
reveling Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mansfield Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Standard Printing Works, Covington, Ky. 
‘rocker, Harman C., Portland, Me. Manton Brothers, Toronto, Canada. | , Star Printing House, Atlantic City, Nor 
Daily Record Company, Baltimore, Md. Mayer F ublishing & Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Stohwasser, Jos. J., Brooklyn, N. 
Dana Printing Co., Muskegon, Mich. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City. Stowell Company, Federalsburg, Md. 
Darby Printing Co., Washington, D. C. > poe may Sag pisrsey,C ity, N. J. Straube Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ave ress, a ue ne a: Peale = “align dae ge . ; New York City. 
et nasi ‘salineola. City. McLean Publishing Co., Toronto, Canada. Tegge, G. G., & Sons. New York City. 
avidson Press, Seclos Printing House. Bristol, P: Temple, Horace F., Chester, Pa. 
Decatur Herald, Decatur, III. Merlos Printing House, Bristol, Pa. | Tidd. F. B.. Typesetting Co.. Chics Ill 
Democrat Publishing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. Michie Company, Charlottesville, Va. Jidd, F. B., Typesetting Co., Icago, . 
aa Foie ‘ Midland Printing Co., Midland, Pa Times & News, Mauch Chunck, Pa. 
Democratic Register, Ossining, N,: ; oA rea ed = Topeka Typesh Topeka, Kz 
Depew Herald, Depew, N. Y. Miles City Daily Star, Miles City, Mont. Tobe a Lypeshop, lope ~ an. 
DePamphilis Press, New York City. Mills, Frizel & Evans Co., Baltimore, Md. Tribune Press, Tipton, Inc 
Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. Mission Press, Montclair, N. J. Union Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
Doubleday-Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Mitchell, Wm., Printing Co., Greenfield, Ind. Unionist-Gazette, Somerville, N. 
Dunlap Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Monahan & Doan, New York City. United Lutheran Pub. House, Phijadelphia, 
Dyersville Commercial, Dyersville, Iowa. — os _ ‘al ee. WV Up-To-Date Printing Co., New York City. 
aS We hae . ae . organtown Ptg. dg ) organtown. a. Peace. 
Elder precenees * + a : Morris & Walsh Typesetting Co., New York City. vat Gee geen gy Mo. 
Engel ea a ee = Ny Moses, Sam Ph., New York City. __ oa }naroncag Newport, Ky 
Egg Harbor Tribune, Egg Harbor, N. Y. Mosquito, The, Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J. } f € hite Plains. N. Y 
Estate of C. A. Deffinbaugh, Oakland, Md. sip : : Vickerman Printing ervice, W hite Plains, N. 
Eureka Printing Co., Norristown, Pa. erred eS = a. Pa. Wallace Printing Co., Wallace, Idaho. 
Evans Printing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. sae Haven Printing Co. goes a en Walther Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe anracta ) = ave 15 . Tashi ~ age Precc ak < » EE oe 
gosen fae, tsi, Pe News Publihing Co,” Eid Nelson C eee ee ae eee. So 
Field, S. Z., ene, New Haven, Conn. eh °0., vew Yor 4 - Waterbury Rep. & American, Waterbury, Conn 
ee Sarah rd New York Listy Pub. Co., New York City. = ae alti 
Fitch, Wm. C., Inc., New York ¢ ity. Nieman, The H., Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. Weant Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Forest City ececkies Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Norton, James Co. Rid cheld Park, N. J. Weber Composition Co., Fernwood, 1 
Franklin Printing Co., Newport News, Va. Norton Printing Gon. sikces. N. Y. West penieg ee Herald, Tower City, Pa. 
Fraternity Press, Washington, D. C. : aye Westporter Hera Westport, Conn. a 
Ganley Printing Co., Montclair. N. J O'Brien, Chas. D., New York City. Wetzel Dem. Pub. Co., N. Martinsville, W. Va 
Gat Legal Printing Co. Cleveland “his O'Sullivan Linotype Compositon Co., N. Y. C. Whetsell, H. S. Kingswood, W. Va. 
Gs sete cx Wankerss NLM. a ‘ Otto-Jones Co., Inc., eo Pa. Whitehall Times, Whitehall, Wis. 
Gazette Printing Co., Billings. Mont Owl Print Shop, Wheeling, W. Willard Press, Boonville, Lb se 
Goria an Bz aptist. Pub. Soc. "C ‘leveland, Ohio. Oxford Review Miner, Oxford, x *. Williamsport Pte. & Bdg. Co., Williamsport, I 
Germantown Guide, Philadelphia, Pa. Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Mountain View, Cal. Wolfer Printing Co., Los, Angeles, Calif. 
" * ) > 2 Womans Benefit Assn.. Port Huron, Mich. 
Getchell, Herbert H., Janesville, Wis. Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Cristobal. C. Z. Wiahtaon: Cecil H. Boston. Mass 
Gordon-Baker Printing Co., New York City. Pacific Typesetting Co., Seattle, Wash. Week ~ Vary Wvekofl gi SS. 
Gossman, Nicholas A., Baltimore, Md. Palmer Register, Palmer, Mass. | eR aN eoro) nets oe 
Graphic Press, New York City. Patterson & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ziegler Printing Co., Butler, Pa. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us 


Adams-Payne Printing Service, New York City. 
Adamson Typesetting Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Fastest Flat Bed 
Press Built 


New Model Miller 
High-Speed Press 


Our Claim HE New Model, 5,000-an-hour Miller High- 
and Our Speed Press is the speediest automatic sheet- 


feed, flat-bed press built. In more than a 


Challenge hundred shops where it has been installed 


during the past few months, it has and is 


Speed 3,000 to 5,000 per Hour daily establishing greater average hourly pro- 
Largest Sheet . . 13 x 20 Inches duction and lower average costs per 1,000 


Smallest Sheet . .. 4.x 7 Inches } ; ‘ 
Suction Type Pile Feeder impressions than any other press of its class. 


Extension Pile Delivery We challenge competing machines to dis- 
Write for descriptive literature, ‘ 
prove this statement. 


prices and terms 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, 300 East 4th Street PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
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TRADE EDUCATION AS A BIG FACTOR 
IN THE PROGRESS OF PRINTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


RADE education too frequently is classed as the work 

being done individually or collectively in our city or 
section and we are apparently eager to find some example which 
seems to indicate that trade schools are not accomplishing what 
they should. This is because we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously biased . .. . To get the proper perspective we must 
consider the trade educational movement as a whole and its 
influence on those who do not directly come in touch with 
trade schools . . . Its influence is felt in the industry generally.” 
Thus writes Thomas E. Dunwody, director of the Pressmen’s 
Technical School, ina masterly article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for March. Mr. Dunwody takes his stand as an ardent advo- 
cate of the properly conducted trade school and shows how it 
will benefit the industry as a whole. J “Your Accounting Sys- 
tem and Bank Credit” hits one sore spot in the printer’s busi- 
ness life. It’s always more or less ticklish to borrow money even 
from the bank. A lot of questions are asked which must be 
answered frankly and correctly. A bank statement, showing 
the condition of the business, is also necessary. J. E. Bullard 
shows how simple these things are when a good accounting 
system is operated; also how the banker may be enlisted as 
a helping friend instead of a scrutinizing foe. §“‘Should the 
Printer Carry Along New Enterprises?” is always a question 
of interest, because there may be something said in favor of both 
sides. It is our old friend Frank H. Williams who now brings up 
the question. It is well worth your study. § Did you ever stop to 
consider what opportunities the independent grocers are offer- 
ing the printer? Look for them in the March INLAND PRINTER. 








Complete index of the editorial contents of the February issue 
may be found on page 877 
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PORTICO AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


From Water Cotor sy Netson C. Case 


THE APPLICATION OF FOUR-COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVES TO REPRODUCTION BY OFFSET IS 
EXHIBITED IN THIS SUBJECT, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WORK OF THE TUDOR PRESS, BOSTON 
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Rising Above Competition 


By Jesse W. CLARK 
Director of the S. D. Warren Company 


SHAT is competition? Can a 

man rise above competition? 

Is it desirable to rise above 

- competition? I have asked my- 

self: Who is responsible for 

competition? Then I thought 

of the old saying: “ Competi- 

tion is the life of trade.” If it 

is the life of trade, why do we 

4 wish to kill it or rise above it? 

This again leads to the thought that the word “ com- 
petition ” may be a much misunderstood term. 

What is competition? The word signifies a strife or 
contest to gain an end. Competition may be of two 
principal kinds; first, that of an industry in competi- 
tion with other industries, and, second, that of the in- 
dividual or organization in an industry with other 
individuals or organizations in the same industry for 
the going business or orders in that industry. 

The individual is apt to think of the second and 
forget the first, which we believe is the more important. 
If your industry is not getting its fair share of the 
dollars which are being spent, both you and the in- 
dustry will soon be in a precarious condition. If the 
grand total or volume of business which is being done 
in your industry is not increasing and you are doing 
nothing to increase that volume — only fighting for 
existing orders — your volume is bound to grow less 
and necessarily your profits diminish. 

What then is your most serious competition? 

Some years ago the Prune Growers Association of 
California ran a series of advertisements, one of which 
carried this headline: “Shake Hands With Health 
Every Morning.” That was not an attempt to prove 
to the public that California prunes were better than 
any other prunes or that they should eat them in 
preference to all others, but rather that prunes were 
a healthful food to be eaten every morning for break- 
fast. Not other prune growers, but other fruits, break- 
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fast foods, and cereals were the competition they rec- 
ognized, and their effort was to create a demand for 
prunes which would increase the amount consumed. 

The Brick Makers Association put on a campaign, 
the end of which was to convince the public that brick 
was not an expensive building material. Lumber, con- 
crete, and stone were the competition they recognized, 
rather than competitive brick makers. 

At the same time the lumber interests began urging 
the use of crates for shipping purposes, realizing that 
the pasteboard carton and strong wrapping papers were 
getting business which should be theirs. 

Broadly speaking, then, your competition is any- 
thing which may be getting the dollars that are going 
to be spent that might otherwise come to you. 

Perhaps we can explain it this way: A board of 
directors gathers round the table at the end of the year 
and the annual balance sheet is presented. The direc- 
tors have earnings of a million dollars to dispose of. 
There are many things they can do. They can add it 
to the growing surplus of the business, or they can 
split it up in dividends to their stockholders. They can 
build a new factory, they can put in some new and 
improved equipment, or they can appropriate a gen- 
erous amount for sales promotion activities, insuring 
the growth and continued prosperity of the business. 
Those dollars are going to be put some place, and they 
are going to be put where the directors feel they are 
most needed. Can you imagine any keener competition 
than the personal desire for dividends, an increased 
surplus, or the factory management urging new build- 
ings and equipment? If dollars are used for those pur- 
poses they can not be used for appropriations to pay 
for printed matter for sales promotion. A prominent 
man in the building industry has said, “The keenest 
competition of the building industry is the automo- 
bile. Where formerly a man saved and built a home, he 
now makes a first payment on a car, and the home must 
wait while he is paying out on the car.” 
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And so may we say that the hardest competition the 
printing industry has to meet is the lure of the dollar 
to other fields. It is a competition which we can not 
rise above, but must meet squarely and intelligently. 
No one will plead the case of the printer with that 
board of directors but the printer himself, and the only 
way he can meet the situation successfully is by con- 
vincing the members of that board, and other boards, 
that it will insure the stability of their business if they 
set aside a percentage of those dollars to be spent on 
sales-building printing. 

The commercial printers are immediately in com- 
petition with the magazines and newspapers to deter- 
mine what percentage of the appropriation each will 
receive. Here again there is no one to plead the cause 
of the printer for direct printed salesmanship but the 
printer himself. And let me say parenthetically that 
the members of that board are not going to be con- 
vinced by statements of the printer that he is the best 
printer in his community, that he has the largest and 
best equipped plant, and that his service and quality 
are of the best. The member of that board is not inter- 
ested in buying printing, but he is interested in what 
well planned and well executed printing will do for 
him in selling his goods and building his business. If 
we can sell him the idea that direct printed salesman- 
ship will enable him to sell more goods and at a lower 
cost, direct mail will get its share of the appropria- 
tion and the printer will succeed in drawing to the 
printing industry more of the dollars the board has 
to spend. The total volume will be increased, for new 
business which did not formerly exist will be created. 

Successfully meeting the competition means an im- 
proved and more prosperous printing industry. 

But let us now turn our attention to the other divi- 
sion of the subject, the competition that comes from 
other individuals or organizations in our own indus- 
try. This is the competition which the average man 
has in mind when he refers to his competition; the 
fellow around the corner who cuts prices and makes 
quotations below what he thinks the job will cost, to 
say nothing of showing a profit. This is the bane of 
any industry. It is bad to have the dollars go to some 
other industry, but it is worse to so handle our business 
that the dollars which do come do not bring a profit 
to any one with them. I am sure no one likes to make 
a price so low he can not make a profit and may pos- 
sibly stand a loss. Such prices are not made from desire. 
They come through the action of some impeiling force 
which is not voluntary. 

After observing salesmen in action and talking with 
many of them for a number of years, I am fairly con- 
vinced that the greatest factor in bringing about this 
condition is faulty selling and a wrong conception on 
the part of salesmen and sales managers as to what 
salesmanship really is. Price, or a saving to the buyer, 
is the thing the larger number of salesmen have in mind, 
and they approach a prospective order with the thought 
uppermost in their minds of what they can do to put 
themselves in a preferred position before that buyer 
with a lower price or a service that will save him money. 
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Last year or the year before a paper salesman 
whom I knew had an opportunity of a position with 
either of two houses in a certain city. One of these 
houses happened to be the connection which handled 
the product of the company with which I am con- 
nected. Knowing I was in the city, he came to me for 
advice as to which proposition he should accept. In 
stating his case he said, “ It doesn’t seem to me there 
is as much opportunity for salesmen with the company 
which handles your lines. Your goods are sold at a 
fixed published price. It doesn’t seem to me there is 
any need of a salesman if he can’t make a price. You 
might as well write a letter.” I looked at the man in 
amazement, for he had the reputation of being a fairly 
successful salesman. I told him without hesitation that 
if that was his conception of salesmanship there was 
no doubt but that his wise choice was the other house. 

Is it strange that the average buyer comes to feel 
that the controlling factor in placing an order is price? 

And indeed this thought in selling is not confined 
to individual salesmen. It seems to be the policy of 
many houses. A constant effort to discover new proc- 
esses or improvements to equipment is made by some 
houses that they may produce more efficiently and at 
a lower cost, that thereby they may be in a position 
to make a lower price and control a particular business. 

I think of one branch of the printing industry where 
this has been particularly true. Improved furniture 
and register hooks reduced makeup and makeready 
time. Two-color presses made savings over one color, 
and multicolor and web presses took the place of two 
color — the urge is all for a position of advantage 
enabling lower prices to the customer, rather than a 
higher quality job. 

I talked with a rotagravure printer recently, who 
said frankly, “The weakness of our position today is 
that we have talked rotagravure so hard as a cheap 
process and have insisted so strongly that the cheapest 
papers can be used successfully that the quality buyer 
has come to associate our process with cheapness and 
questions our sincerity when we try to talk of it for 
quality commercial work.” 

And so, answering one of our first questions, “ Who 
is responsible for competition? ” is it not often the faulty 
selling of the large, successful concern which capitalizes 
its superior position to serve and ability to produce at 
a lower cost by quoting low prices rather than by 
delivering a superior product? The inexperienced, less 
efficient producer is forced, he thinks, for self-preserva- 
tion to meet the situation by lower prices. 

I believe our effort should not be to rise above com- 
petition but to bring competition up to an intelligent 
understanding of true selling, and that this will be 
accomplished when real salesmen come to realize that 
the price urge should not be their principal stock in 
trade. Many large concerns would indignantly deny 
that they sold on price and loudly proclaim they are 
quality concerns, and yet an analysis of their sales 
activities discloses the fact that their final and strong- 
est appeal is based on a preferential position for produc- 
ing the thing rather than on the thing itself. 
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In response to an invitation to quote on a specified 

catalogue or booklet or broadside, the salesman appears 
on the scene and presents his case something in this 
fashion: After exchange of the usual formalities, 
remarks facetious or otherwise, he launches into his 
subject by assuring the buyer that his company appre- 
ciates the opportunity to be of service and feels it 
is fortunate for both that the inquiry was sent to it, 
for no concern in the city is in a better position to 
serve his needs and produce an A-No. 1 job. “In 
looking over the specifications we appreciate the fact 
that you are not after a price job, that the work must 
be strictly first class, but at the same time we believe 
that if we can give you a bang-up job you will not 
be averse to any saving we can make for you. Now, 
while our company may not be the lowest bidder on 
this work —I am pretty sure they will not be, for we 
are not a price house — yet I am sure we can give you 
a quality that will be well worth the difference between 
our price and the lowest and, quality considered, we 
feel sure no price will be lower than ours. As you know, 
we have our own photoengraving plant, the finest com- 
posing room in the city, and with our great press equip- 
ment we can give you a quality second to none and 
on account of our lower costs of production can save 
you some money. You can not afford to take a chance 
on the quality you will get from the lowest bidder, for 
you must have quality, and we are in a position —” 

That salesman landing the order and his house both 
feel they made the sale on a quality appeal and not on 
price, and the buyer congratulates himself that he did 
not buy on price, and yet, as a matter of fact, was not 
the appeal almost entirely one of personal advantage? 

Compare a handling of the same problem along the 
following line and say which shows the more real sales- 
manship. After the same preliminaries, salesman No. 2 
proceeds something like this: 

“We have given some thought to the specifica- 
tion you sent us and have been much impressed with 
its business-producing possibilities. It seems to us won- 
derfully well conceived, but probably because we don’t 
know the details of your business and your market we 
are not quite clear why you said or did so and so and 
wondered if such and such a treatment would have 
been better.” A discussion of the piece itself would 
undoubtedly be opened up and the salesman get an 
opportunity to suggest the embodiment of an idea or 
the addition of a supplementary piece which might 
make the effort more attractive. The conversation 
would be on the piece itself, what the customer was 
hoping to accomplish with it, how it might be made 
more effective, and the only reference to price made, 
if any at all, would be by the salesman when he was 
about ready to leave, casually remarking, “I am sure 
you appreciate the success of this piece and the busi- 
ness it will pull depends very largely upon the perfec- 
tion with which it is executed, and I am going to study 
the problem from that angle and give you our recom- 
mendations very shortly.” 

Is there any price appeal in that, and which do you 
consider the better salesmanship? 
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A short time ago I had occasion to talk with a paper 
salesman who is above the average in intelligence, will- 
ingness to work, and general sales ability. I happened 
to strike him on a day when he was feeling rather blue 
and discouraged. He opened the conversation by saying 
he was wondering whether the opportunities for a sales- 
man in the paper field were what they once were. He 
stated that formerly printers and users of paper did 
not know where the paper they used was made, nor 
where they could get items to meet a special need. The 
paper salesman had this information and was fre- 
quently able to render such a service to a buyer that 
he felt under obligation and would reciprocate with a 
larger part of his business. Today, however, with mill 
lines and advertised brands, the printer knows almost 
as much about paper as the paper salesman, and he 
can telephone the house and order what he wants 
without the help of the salesman. He remembered one 
instance in his own experience where a certain buyer 
was figuring on a very competitive job and needed 
a large quantity of supercalendered paper. He stated 
he knew where this could be obtained at a very low 
price. He was able to put his customer in a position 
to land the order and on account of the service ren- 
dered he gave him a large part of his business. I asked 
him, “ How do you know you rendered your customer 
a service?” He replied, “ Because I enabled him to 
get the order.” I asked if he ever got a repeat order. 
He did not know, but he thought not; at any rate he 
did not get a repeat paper order. I asked if the job 
resulted in business for the man for whom it was 
printed. He did not know, but he was intelligent enough 
to see that possibly his service to that printer was not 
a real service. 

We must realize that there is no more potent sales 
medium than printed booklets, folders, broadsides, etc., 
and that they will not only successfully sell merchan- 
dise but will also reduce the selling cost. This is the 
thought we must get across to that board of directors 
which determines where the dollars will be spent. By 
doing so we will meet successfully the competition that 
comes from the outside. 

But the proof to them is in the results they obtain 
from a trial and we must realize that every piece of 
printed matter that goes out is in competition with 
every other piece for the attention of the reader, and 
that it will produce only when it is read and its message 
gets across. If it is not read it will not produce and 
next year that board of directors will not make the 
same appropriation for printed sales literature. 

In view of this, can we afford to cheapen a piece of 
printing in any way to get an order through a lower 
price when we have lessened the chances of its being 
read, thereby making it less productive, and lessening 
the chances of a better appropriation for next year? 

We do not believe a man can rise above competition, 
nor that it would be desirable if he could. We believe 
our sales methods are largely responsible for competi- 
tion, and by selling the thing which will best serve our 
customer we will not rise above competition but will 
bring competition up to a higher plane. 
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How Printers Gash in on “heir Advertising 


Sy Frank H. WILLiAMs 


\RHERE’S no doubt in the world 
but what it is good business 
for the printer to use a con- 

‘ siderable amount of printed 
matter in getting publicity for 
his shop. To do this shows 
that he has faith in the work 
he is doing. To use other forms 
of advertising—such as news- 
paper space, outdoor advertis- 

ing, etc——shows that he has more faith in other 
advertising mediums than in his own medium. But even 
though this is the case, it is certainly only sound busi- 
ness for the printer to make sure that all of the printed 
matter he turns out for his own business shows a profit 
in the way of increased interest in his shop, increased 
prestige for his shop, and new accounts. 

Some printers are particularly successful in mak- 
ing printing help them in getting more business. 

One western printer who has made a deep study of 
his own advertising methods and who has keyed his 
advertising matter for some time and made actual 
checks on results and all that sort of thing, finds that 
blotters are about his most effective business getters. 

“Blotters have a big appeal to practically every 
business man,” said this printer in explaining his 
method. “I don’t believe that the average business 
man ever has enough blotters. So when I go around 
and call on the various business men and business 
houses I’m always assured of a hearty welcome when 
I present each person on whom I call with a good sup- 
ply of blotters. The prospects simply can’t turn me 
down quick after accepting a lot of blotters from me. 
They’ve just got to be enough good scouts to listen to 
what I’ve to tell them. And when they do stop and 
listen I can generally put over some sales arguments 
which make them sit up and take notice and which help 
me immensely in getting more business from them. 

“ But the benefits I get from the use of blotters 
don’t stop right there. They are of much more benefit 
to me than that. 

“T see to it that all the blotters I get out carry 
something which will make the people glad to get them 
and also make the folks refer to them frequently. 

“In doing this I don’t simply cover the blotters 
with a lot of advertising stuff for my own business. 
Instead of simply doing this I get some other sort of 
material on the blotters. For instance, one blotter that 
I got out recently had the mileages from our town to 
all worth-while points within a radius of one hundred 
miles of our city. Another blotter had a lot of inter- 
esting data about local weather conditions which I got 
from the local weather man. 

“ This thing of giving a permanent, newsy reference 
value to my blotters makes the folks who get them keep 
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them longer and makes them refer to them more fre- 
quently and so makes the blotters more effective in 
building business for me. 

“Yes, sir, my blotters are a big asset to me in get- 
ting more business all the time.” 

Perhaps other printers could use blotters in much 
the same way with equally good results. 

Another printer declared that one of the best pieces 
of advertising matter he ever got out was a sort of cata- 
logue giving a resumé of all the various services ren- 
dered at his shop and the average cost of the services. 

For instance, the folder listed the different sizes 
and kinds of personal and business stationery printed 
up by the shop and gave the average range of prices. 
Information was given about colorwork. There was 
information, too, about the speed with which various 
kinds of work are turned out and the way in which 
they are delivered. There was information, also, about 
terms and about the office hours and the manner in 
which the shop’s business was increasing all the time. 

“ The advantages of getting out this sort of cata- 
logue are many,” said this particular printer, in talking 
about this proposition. “ The principal advantage, as 
I see it, is that the average business man instinctively 
treasures everything that comes to his hands bearing 
the name of catalogue. He does this because he regu- 
larly uses catalogues in his business for finding prices 
and all that sort of thing, and so he feels that every 
additional catalogue that comes to him is simply 
another tool with which to do business. Consequently 
when I get out a catalogue and present it to all the 
people in my territory who purchase printing I’m pre- 
senting something to the prospects which will have a 
much longer life than ordinary advertising matter. 

“‘ My catalogues have had another distinct advan- 
tage in building business for me. This advantage is 
that, so far, I’ve been the only printer in this territory 
to get out a catalogue. Of course, as this proposition 
is something of a novelty it attracts just that much 
more attention and is of just that much more aid in 
getting business. The prospects instinctively feel that 
if I’m enough of a live wire to get out something that the 
other printers aren’t using then I will be enterprising 
enough to be of real help to them in doing something 
different that will get the business. 

“ Again, this proposition of having a catalogue in 
the hands of the prospects in my territory cuts down 
the work of selling quite considerably. The prospects 
read the catalogue carefully and take note of the kind 
of work that I do and how I do it and the prices I 
charge for the work. So when I come to them and solicit 
their business they know in advance just about what 
to expect, and I don’t have to do so much explaining. 
This gives me more freedom in putting over sales argu- 
ments and is a real help in getting more business. 
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“Yes, sir, I find that my catalogue is one of the 
best bits of exploitation stuff that I’ve ever put out.” 

Perhaps other printers would find it equally profit- 
able to get out catalogues with information about the 
work done and the prices charged. 

Still another printer declared that the best adver- 
tising matter he ever puts out is what he calls “ infor- 
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mative stuff ”— that is, material which gives informa- 
tion to prospects of value to them. For instance, he 
finds that time-tables of local trains and bus lines are 
always welcomed. Little booklets giving lists of city 
officials and information about the city are welcomed. 
Of course, it takes work to get up such advertising, but 
the results fully justify the work. 
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How About Creative Advertising in 1928? 


By FREDERIC I. LACKENS 
Secretary TriAd Direct Advertising Service, Chicago 


SSILL the printer secure a larger 
>) volume of more profitable 
4 printing in 1928 by the fur- 
- nishing of advertising service? 
This question of advertising 
service has been much in the 
printer’s mind of late and not 
without its effect upon the 
mind of the printing buyer. 
The thing that has confused 
the issue somewhat is that many printers have had a 
try at furnishing creative printing service and have 
failed to get away with it. Naturally, such printers are 
ready to say “ the system is no good.” But the trouble 
is not with the system — it lies with the printer. 
The same thing is going on in this connection as 
happened in aviation after Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. 
Seeing that it could be done, others, fired with 
ambition to emulate Lindy’s success and perhaps moti- 
vated by more sordid reasons also, attempted flights of 
equal or greater magnitude. None of these venturesome 
spirits was successful; some few were partially so, but 
the majority met with disaster. And why? They simply 
didn’t know the game as well as Colonel Lindbergh. 
They hopped off without adequate preparation or pre- 
caution. Their zeal got the better of their judgment. 
And so it is with this business of furnishing com- 
plete advertising service. A number of printers, pio- 
neers in the work, made notable successes in the 
creative service field. This encouraged others to try it. 
Many of the latter entered the lists without prepara- 
tion, without experience, without taking the precautions 
that a more thoughtful study of the matter would have 
shown to be necessary. And all too many were com- 
pelled to make forced landings: they ran out of gas. 
A knowledge of advertising is not a common pos- 
session. A practical, well grounded, safe knowledge of 
the art, backed by successful experience, is, in fact, the 
property of but few, and not many of this number are 
in the printing business. Therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that there have been so many “ flops,” so many 
broken wings. But the idea is sound. It will continue to 
be applied successfully in 1928 by those printers who 
will heed the rule books. 





Just what should the printer do to fit himself to 
render complete advertising service? 

In the first place, he must have available the ser- 
vices of one who knows direct advertising in all its 
phases, one not merely able to recognize a good piece 
of direct advertising when he sees it, but able to deter- 
mine whether or not a product or a given market is 
adapted to the use of direct advertising; one able to 
create a practical, sane idea and follow it through the 
copy, layout, and printing to a finished whole. 

In the second place, he must have a real salesman 
to sell the idea after it is hatched. And here is the 
weakest point in his whole machine. Oftentimes every- 
thing is O. K. up to the point of contact with the cus- 
tomer, when, through poor presentation or through 
fright at some obstacle such as price, the contact man 
loses control of the situation and a crash results. 

Too many printers are making the mistake of prom- 
ising much but failing to make good when service is 
asked for. 

If he has but an average equipment in presses, new 
type, and other accessories, and does not care to add 
to this equipment at present, or to incur any more 
expense than absolutely necessary, the thing for him 
to do is to locate a professional “ free lance” direct- 
advertising man or woman whose capabilities have 
been thoroughly demonstrated, or a direct-advertising 
agency specializing in service of this nature. In this way 
his advertising service is not burdened with overhead. 

Usually it isn’t safe for the printer to presume that 
he can do a better job of idea-creating than the adver- 
tising manager he is trying to sell to. This attitude has 
been responsible for “ queering” the service idea in 
some quarters, making it difficult for the more tactful 
salesman to gain a hearing. 

There are many angles to the furnishing of com- 
plete advertising service. Unless the printer considers 
the subject from these angles he is not so apt to be a 
shining success at it. 

But this need for caution should not discourage the 
capable printer who is willing to be guided by the voice 
of experience, who is willing to learn from others, and 
who will play the game with enthusiasm and fairness, 
in 1928 as well as in other years to come. 
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Gnglish in the Modern Print Shop 


Sy ARNOLD LEvITAS 
Author and Lecturer on Printing and Industrial Education 


the average printer treats them 

as strangers. He handles them 

- politely, and sometimes with 

fear and reluctance. To take 

liberties with copy is consid- 

) ered a crime — according to 

his code. The printer sees 

much copy every day; but he 

seldom tries to find out 

whether the copy is good or bad, whether the English 

is correct or poor, whether the punctuation is right or 

wrong. He handles the copy very delicately — dressing 

it in most attractive garb and making it appear pretty 

on the surface — just like the painted beauty without 
a heart. 

Long experience has taught the printer the safe 
road. “ Give the customer his copy, and he has no legal 
claim against you! ” is his slogan. If that is as far as 
he can see, however, his vision is limited. The legal 
claim is not the only one to consider. There are other 
claims which a customer may have. He may look to 
the printer for advice and guidance in his printed mat- 
ter, and he may appreciate the printer’s interest — not 
only in the typographic niceties, appropriate paper, 
and good ink; but he may find it quite expedient to 
follow the printer’s advice in the matter of copy. Of 
what use is it to invest a lot of money in fine typog- 
raphy, costly illustrations, and good paper, if the mes- 
sage is crude and the English is poorly constructed? 

In most instances, the printer and the author are 
quite far apart. The matter of codperation goes no fur- 
ther than the surface. The printer does not presume to 
tell the author how to construct his copy; nor does he 
feel obligated to know more about it than the author. 
The author does not always credit the printer with 
much intelligence, because experience has shown that 
the printer is usually a slave to the principle of follow- 
ing copy and exercises little judgment with regard to 
it. This, although usually the case, is not entirely true. 
Quite often the preparation of copy is left to the 
printer, and there is sufficient evidence of the printer’s 
share in good copy as well as in good typography. 

In former times the printer had many functions. He 
not only set the type, but he also was the writer, 
editor, compiler, and preserver of good literature. 
Gradually this has changed, with the modern distribu- 
tion of labor — until it has gone so far to the other side 
as to make it necessary to call a halt. After all, there is 
sufficient connection between copy and typography to 
make one influence the other, and to consider both with 
reference to each other. 

The author has, as a rule, not made a study of the 
mechanical elements of the language — such as punc- 


ends words are his tools, 


tuation, capitalization, compounding, consistency of 
form, etc. He has given all his attention to the literary 
element and style. But the printer — who uses words, 
lines, sentences, and paragraphs in his everyday work 
— has had to acquaint himself with these details and 
has, therefore, become proficient in these matters. In 
fact, he has set the style, and custom has developed 
modern usage of the language through the printer. 

The printer today holds the secrets of language 
manipulation and the mechanical elements which make 
it legible and easy to understand. His rules are the most 
practical, because they apply to everyday business 
usage. The English language is not an exact science 
and has, therefore, no rules and regulations which may 
be adhered to under all circumstances with the force of 
law. While a good many of the fundamental customs 
are generally recognized as binding and are universally 
followed, there are many differences of opinion in re- 
gard to others. 

Some words may be spelled and used in two or more 
different ways with equal right, but one form should 
consistently be adhered to throughout one particu- 
lar book. Other words have both modern and obsolete 
forms and more discrimination must be exercised in 
their use. The English language is constantly pro- 
gressing toward a simpler basis, so that its use may 
become more and more flexible and practical. When 
we look back into the books of a hundred years ago we 
get a good illustration of the advance that the English 
language has made. We find, by comparison, that many 
unnecessary letters have been dropped and that spell- 
ing has been made to conform more to pronunciation. 

This trend of progress is constantly going on as the 
uses of the written and printed products make them- 
selves felt. It is, of course, custom which decides 
proper usage; and, therefore, the constant innovations 
springing up today. must be tried and tested and be- 
come popular, until they are accepted by the commu- 
nity of tomorrow. Under these conditions we find people 
often using words which were popular twenty-five to 
fifty years back, others who keep to the conservative 
custom of the accepted spelling of today and are loath 
to accept new forms, and a third class always ready for 
new ideas and simpler forms. 

It is the printer’s duty to find the sentiment pre- 
vailing and adapt himself accordingly. In order to 
please all of his customers, he must give each of these 
three classes mentioned that which each desires. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary for him to study and make 
himself acquainted with conditions as they exist. 

The trend toward simplified spelling is noticeable 
in many American publications. This has spread to 
periodicals of an educational character; educators also 
have manifested a keen interest in the subject. 
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Most printing offices and publishing houses estab- 
lish a set of rules governing orthography and typog- 
raphy for the guidance of their compositors and proof- 
readers. The advocacy of lexicographers is slowly bear- 
ing fruit and will, no doubt, ultimately lead to reducing 
the language to a phonetic basis, which will be mate- 
rially helpful and save both time and money. 

The following rules of spelling, which are advo- 
cated by the New Standard dictionary and which have 
been adopted by the most modern printing offices and 
publishing houses, in whole or in part, represent the 
best and soundest methods in the use of the language 
at the present time: 

1. The dieresis is to be omitted in all English words. 

zoology, cooperation (not zodlogy, codperation) 

2. The diphthong is to be omitted in all recognized 
English words. 

egis (not egis) esthetic (not esthetic) 
fetus (not feetus) anemia (not anemia) 

3. (a) Drop “ ue ” at end of words when preceding 
vowel is short. 


catalog dialog synagog 

demagog prolog 

(b) Retain “ ue ” when preceding vowel is long. 
vague fatigue 
vogue plague 


4. Drop final “ te ” in words of French origin, like 
“ cigarette,” “ coquette,” “ quartette,” etc., and all 
such words which are Anglicized. 
coquet omelet quintet 
epaulet duet sextet 
5. (a) Drop final “ me ” in words of French origin, 
like “ programme.” 
diagram hectogram 
epigram kilogram 
(b) Retain final “ me” in written medical pre- 
scriptions, when the final “m” may be taken for 
“in ”— which would lead to serious consequences. 
gramme (not gram) 
6. Change “ph” to “f” when it has the sound 


of «cf ” 
fantom calif fantasm 


sulfur califate fantasy 
The New Standard has adopted this last rule (Rule 6) only 
in a few cases—like the above. 

Chemical Terms—The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science advocates the following 
spellings of chemical terms; and they have been 
adopted by the Standard dictionary and by many tech- 
nical publications: 

1. Drop final “e” in words ending in “ ide 


monogram 


”? 
. 


chlorid oxid sulfid 

(a) Drop final “e” in words ending in “ ine.” 
bromin quinin caffein glycerin 
chlorin atropin dentin 


(b) In the case of unsaturated hydrocarbons the 
final “ e” is retained. 
butine hexine 
The distinction between American and English 
spelling is really the distinction between the new idea 
in spelling and the old. 
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While the United States has constantly progressed 
in perfecting its orthography and in adapting the lan- 
guage to modern needs, England has been very slow 
in making changes, and her conservatism has left a 
wide difference in the spelling of the two countries. 

To such an extent is this true that it is necessary 
today, when printing books for circulation in England, 
to use the conservative form of spelling in order to in- 
sure a sufficiently large sale. 

Spelling reform is constantly progressing in this 
country and a great many changes have been made 
within the past fifty years. Many of these changes are 
now in general use; some of them, of late adaptation, 
have not been so generally accepted, and a number of 
people still cling to the old forms; while some of the 
latest reforms have only a comparatively small fol- 
lowing. The following classes of words serve to show the 
most important distinctions in the use of the language 
between the United States and England: 

1. The “u” is dropped in the American form of 
the following class of words: 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
armor armour 
humor humour 
honor honour 
labor labour 
arbor arbour 
ardor ardour 
behavior behaviour 
candor candour 
gild guild 


2. In many cases the ending “ize” is preferred in 
the American form to the ending “ ise.” 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
civilize civilise 
utilize utilise 
surprize surprise 
recognize recognise 


Webster’s dictionary makes the following distinc- 
tions with regard to the endings in “ ize,” which are 
adhered to by a great many users: 

Those verbs derived from Greek words properly have the 
form “ize”; as, anathematize, baptize, characterize, dramatize, 
tantalize. Those formed from English are likewise written with 
“ize”; as, albumenize, bastardize, memorize, sensitize. But those 
derived from the French verb prendre (participle pris or prise) 
end in “ise”; as, apprise, comprise, enterprise, surprise. 

When usage differs, most authorities prefer “ize” and there 
is a tendency to extend its use greatly. 

3. The “e” in the English form is changed to “a” 
in the American form. 

AMERICAN ENGLISH 
gray, grayhound grey, greyhound 

4. The French ending “ ique,” used in England, is 
to be changed to “ ic.” 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 

technic technique 
5. Ending in “ re” to be changed to “ er.” 

AMERICAN ENGLISH 
center centre 
theater theatre 
meager meagre 
caliber calibre 
miter mitre 
meter metre 
accouter accoutre 
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There are few exceptions to this rule on words 
where the hard sound of “c” and “g” are to be pre- 
served; as, ogre, lucre, massacre. 

6. Only one “1 ” is to be used in the following class 
of words, but the double “1” is still used in England. 


AMERICAN 
dulness 
cancelation 
councilor 
disheveled 
channeled 
enameled 
leveling 
fulness 
enrol 
jewelry 
jeweler 
woolen 
enameler 


ENGLISH 
dullness 
cancellation 
councillor 
dishevelled 
channelled 
enamelled 
levelling 
fullness 
enroll 
jewellery 
jeweller 
woollen 
enameller 
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13. The final ““e” is omitted at the end of the 


word in the American form. 


AMERICAN 
ax 
ay 
bequeath 
by and by 
envelop 
wreath 
gelatin 
sheath 
good-by 
oxid 
chlorid 


ENGLISH 
axe 

aye 
bequeathe 
bye and bye 
envelope 
wreathe 
gelatine 
sheathe 
good-bye 
oxide 
chloride 


14. The “e” is omitted within the word. 


AMERICAN 
whisky 
judgment 
abridgment 
woful 


ENGLISH 
whiskey 
judgement 
abridgement 
woeful 


When, however, the accent falls on the last syllable 
of the root word, or when the original word is a mono- 
syllable, the two “/s” should be retained — even in 
American spellings when adding an Anglo-Saxon 
suffix; as, enrolled, controlled, controlling, controller. 

7. Similarly, one “p” is now used in modern 
American works in the following classes of words: 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


acknowledgment acknowledgement 
salable saleable 


15. The diphthongs “ ae” and “oe” are changed 


(<4 ” 
to ve. ENGLISH 


archaeology 
anaemic 
mediaeval 
homoeopathy 


AMERICAN 
archeology 
anemic 
medieval 
homeopathy 


kidnaped 
worshiped 
worshiper 
kidnaper 


kidnapped 
worshipped 
worshipper 
kidnapper 


8. The “s” takes the place of “c” in the class 


of words below: 


AMERICAN 
defense 
pretense 
offense 


9. The prefix “en” becomes 


American form. 


ENGLISH 
defence 
pretence 
offence 


“in” in modern 


phenix 
cyclopedia 
maneuver 
esthetic 


phoenix 
cyclopaedia 
manoeuver 
aesthetic 


16. The “k” takes the place of “c” in words in 
which the latter has a hard sound. 


AMERICAN 
skeptical 
disk 


ENGLISH 
sceptical 
disc 


17. The “ u” in the middle is to be omitted. 


AMERICAN 
mold, molt 


ENGLISH 
mould, moult 


ENGLISH 


AMERICAN 
inclose 
impanel 
imperil 
incase 
inquire 


enclose 
empanel 
emperil 
encase 
enquire 


10. The American form prefers the “i” to the 
“y” in the following class of words: 


AMERICAN 
sirup 
gipsy 
sphinx 


ENGLISH 


syrup 
gypsy 
sphynx 


11. One “ r ” is now used in words with the endings 


“ able ” or “ ible.” 


AMERICAN 
referable 
preferable 


transferable 


ENGLISH 
referrable 
preferrable 
transferrable 


But when the endings are in “ed” or “ing,” the 
two “rs” are retained in monosyliables and words of 
more than one syllable when the accent is on the last 
syllable, as transferred, transferring, referred. 

12. The ending “ ugh ” is changed to “w” in the 


American form. 


AMERICAN 
plow 


ENGLISH 
plough 


Another suggestion of recent times is the dropping 
of such silent letters as are not necessary for any pur- 
pose in pronunciation. Many publishers and printers 
have adopted the simplified spellings of the follow- 
ing words: 


tho (though) thruout (throughout) 


altho (although) thoro (thorough) 
thru (through) thorofare (thoroughfare) 

The matter of the use of good English in the typog- 
raphy of today will depend, of course, largely upon the 
copy preparer. There are, fortunately, quite a number 
of men in the printing trade at the present time who 
have made a thorough study of the technical elements 
of the language, and who are quite competent to under- 
take the work of copy preparation — just as well as 
the layout man undertakes the designing and layout 
of good typography. The main problem, therefore, is 
for the printer to realize the necessity and usefulness 
of this work. : 

It is, however, more than likely that the printer of 
the future will consider good English in his work in 
the same light that the printer of today considers good 
typography, and he will pride himself on every phase 
of his product — much as the printer of old did. 





























Oup Man Tracy, or Tracy AND TRACY 


When the advertising profession became graced with the work of Norman Rockwell and other designers ot like 

fame, its future was assured. Mr. Tracy, as above illustrated, is one of the many lovable characters of Mr. 

Rockwell's creation, representing the ‘‘Anthology of Trouser Wearers,’’ an unusual advertising series prepared 

for the Dutchess Manufacturing Company by McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Detroit advertising counselors. 
Plates by courtesy of Gray-Ketterer-Hansen, Incorporated, Detroit. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


“Receipt” and “Recipe” 

From Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, of Funk & Wagnalls and the 
Standard: ‘“ Will you permit me to add to your comments on 
receipt and recipe in THE INLAND PRINTER for November? 
The facts, as I have been able to uncover them, are, that the 
original sense of recipe is the medical sense, which is indi- 
cated upon all medical prescriptions by the letter R, but in 
modern speech the word in this sense has been entirely dis- 
placed by the term prescription. Now the word recipe is com- 
monly used for a statement of the ingredients and the proce- 
dure necessary for the making of some preparation, especially 
a dish in cookery. This sense dates from about the year 1725, 
whereas the word receipt, used to designate a formula or pre- 
scription in medicine, is very much older, having been traced 
to 1386. From that date it was used steadily until the nine- 
teenth century, when Malkin used it in his edition of ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ issued in 1809: ‘ There is not a receipt in the whole extent 
of chemistry which I have not tried.’ The first use of receipt 
in cookery dates from 1703.” 


Front Matter 

From New York: “ When preface and foreword precede 
table of contents, should they be listed in the table of con- 
tents? I don’t mean are they so listed, because I know that 
they are, sometimes; but, on the best authority, should they 
be so listed? It seems to me that the usual preface or foreword 
of a book has no more to do with the contents of the book 
than a doormat has to do with a house; it is merely a more or 
less graceful introduction. To list it in the table of contents 
gives it a dignity that it doesn’t merit, or at least merits no 
more than the title page or other preliminary matter. There 
are cases, I know, in which the foreword is glorified into real 
reading matter, sometimes signed by a prominent person other 
than the author of the book. In such a case, it isn’t really a 
preface but an introduction and it deserves a position after 
the contents page and should be listed in the contents. I have 
been through all the books in my library in search for authority 
on this point and I find that more than ninety per cent of my 
books omit mention of the preface in the table of contents, 
and in all cases, of course, the preface precedes the contents 
page. De Vinne doesn’t mention this particular point, nor does 
any other authority within my reach. I have consulted three 
very high authorities here. Two of them say without hesitation 
that the preface should not be listed in the table of contents; 
the third says, ‘ Well, where is it to be mentioned, then?’ 
The last is, like myself, reader in an advertising agency.” 

The University of Chicago Press “ Manual of Style ”— of 
which, by the way, I have just received the latest revised edi- 
tion— says: “The table of contents should be a. complete 
analysis of the contents of the book, omitting the pages up to 
and including the table of contents and any advertisements or 
other matter foreign to the body of the book.” 





“Belong” 

This one comes from Preston, Minnesota: “A discussion 
arose in which the proofreader contended that ‘to’ was cor- 
rect in the following sentence: ‘ The Ladies’ Improvement Club 
will be very. grateful to those who have articles belonging to 
the Town Hall, if they will return them at once.’ I thought 
‘at’ sounded better. We finally agreed to take your decision.” 

There is a better criterion than the sound. “ Belong” has 
two senses; the literal one of possession and the extended one 
of residence or position. Whatever you own belongs to you. 
It belongs im a certain place. The articles referred to belong in 
the Town Hall, not £o it. 


Apostrophes and Capitals 

Next, a bouquet of queries from Newark, Delaware: “I 
have always thought that ‘week end’ was written correctly 
without the hyphen, but recently I have noticed several papers 
which write it ‘ week-end.’ Which is correct, or is there no 
preference? ” 

The first point is to adopt the form you like and be con- 
sistent in using it. In making your selection, hyphen or no 
hyphen, the ruling consideration would be that of conformity 
with your general style in hyphenating. If you use the hyphen 
pretty freely, print “ week-end.” If your style calls for sparing 
use of the hyphen, “ week end” will fit better. Some papers 
print “ weekend,” and that, to my way of thinking, is the least 
satisfactory of all. The component elements don’t stand out 
as clearly as in “ housetop,” for example. 

“A local hospital is named the ‘ Physicians and Surgeons 
Hospital.’ You can readily guess the nature of the arguments 
which ensue; it is the age-old question of the apostrophe. A 
number of people insist that there should be apostrophes, but 
disagree as to whether it should be singular or plural. Others 
claim that one apostrophe is enough, and that it should be 
used with ‘ Surgeons.’ A minority claim that since it is a name 
and is not meant to denote possession, the apostrophe should 
be left out entirely.” 

The fact that so many intelligent, thoughtful, and well 
educated persons reach different conclusions on such a matter 
proves that there are two sides to the question. The use of 
just one apostrophe has no logical justification. Two, or none! 
Whether it is simply because I was so taught, or because I 
truly work it out that way for myself, I personally prefer to 
regard the expression as a moral or constructive possessive and 
use the apostrophes. 

“Our paper, although only a weekly in a town of 4,500, 
has a printed style book in the hands of all correspondents and 
tries to follow it. This style book, rightly, I think, makes war 
on the overcapitalization which so many papers indulge in. 
One rule provides, ‘ Capitalize only the distinguishing parts 
of names of streets, avenues, buildings, hotels, counties, and 
geographical locations, except when the common noun precedes. 
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Thus we would write ‘ Jackson street,’ “Delaware avenue,’ 
and ‘ Pennsylvania hotel.’ Could this rule be stretched to cover 
hospitals as well, without violating good taste, as in ‘ Physicians 
and Surgeons hospital ’? ” 

Well, I do not think it is overcapitalizing to use capital 
initials for each part of a proper name. The distinction between 
the “ distinguishing part ” and the common noun according to 
which comes first seems to me artificial and in effect an admis- 
sion that full capitalization is sensible. Why write “ Pennsyl- 
vania hotel,” “ Hotel Pennsylvania”? The words “ Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel” unmistakably indicate a particular hotel, but 
with lower-case ‘h” it might, without context guidance, be 
taken at first glance to mean “a hotel in Pennsylvania.” The 
capital initials proclaim a proper noun; why not use them 
boldly? I can’t see any reason why a hospital’s name should 
be treated differently from a hotel’s. 


Four of a Kind 

New Jersey seeks knowledge: “1. Why is it written ‘an 
historical ’ instead of ‘a historical’? ” 

A question often discussed pedantically. For my part, I 
can see no better reason than that if you’re going to be cockney 
and drop an aitch, the article has to play up. For my part, I 
sound the aitch, and say “ 4 historical.” 

“2. Would it be permissible to place a comma after 
‘remain’ in the sentence ‘In the treasury of our memories 
this day will remain an indelible record of achievement and 
aspiration ’? ” 

Use or omission of the comma changes the emphasis. With 
the comma, it asserts, first, that the day will remain in mem- 
ory; then, after a pause, remarks that, remaining, it will be 
thus-and-so. Without the comma, it means that the day will 
continue to be a record. I rather think the speaker or writer 
expressed his exact idea when he omitted the comma. 
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“ 3. Is ‘aspiration’ the correct word, or would ‘ inspira- 
tion’ be better? ” 

Depends on whether the speaker or writer meant one or the 
other. They are too different in meaning to be interchangeable, 
as reference. to the dictionary will show. I do not think there 
is any question but that “aspiration” is exactly what the 
speaker or writer meant to say. In most achievement, it seems 
to me, aspiration comes first; then perspiration, and inspira- 
tion is just so much “ velvet,” if you get it. 

“4, ‘Involving him in the very activities he is duty bound 
to suppress.’ Is this alright, or would it be more grammatical 
to say ‘in duty bound ’? ” 

Probably “duty-bound,” with the hyphen, would have 
been accepted without challenge. “ In duty bound ” is the old 
expression; the compound adjective form is fresher and just 
as correct. 

By way of good measure, let me remark that “ alright ” is 
my idea of the supreme test of a language student’s tolerance. 


“In Memoriam” 

New Orleans wants a referee: “ One of our men contends 
for ‘In Memoriam’ and another claims that it is used when 
referring to one person; ‘In Memorium’ when referring to 
more than one. We’re going to ask you to settle the matter 
for us.” 

“Memoriam” is the accusative, singular, governed by 
“in.” (The preposition takes the accusative in certain senses, 
the ablative in others.) I can explain the curious idea that the 
ending has anything to do with the number of persons held in 
memory only by supposing that a very hazy recollection of 
schoolboy Latin still grips the fact that “ omnium ” is a geni- 
tive, plural. But that’s a gray horse of another color. “In 
Memoriam ” is the correct heading for the list of those who 
have gone ahead, and are honored. 
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A Big Little Word 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


UPPOSE some one should ask you what 
word would be hardest to write about, so 
) as to fill space and be interesting. You 
might smile at the simplicity of the ques- 
tion and the ease of the answer as you 
) replied offhand, “ T-H-E, the.” You use it 
in practically every sentence you speak or 
write; it occurs dozens of times on any 
printed page, and no one ever gives it a thought. You hear 
and engage in discussions about words and their uses, how to 
spell and divide them, their origin and meaning, their gram- 
matical functions in sentences. But when did you ever hear 
two persons — even two proofreaders, whose favorite sport is 
arguing on such matters — wage logomachy over that familiar, 
innocent, and unpromising little bit of a word, the particle? 
H. W. Fowler, in his “ Dictionary of Modern English Usage ” 
(Oxford University Press), devotes five and one-half pages to 
it; and they are interesting. 

First, he considers one phase of use of “the” which is 
peculiarly interesting to proofreaders. When a newspaper or 
magazine includes the particle in its title, calling for capitaliza- 
tion, what happens when you speak of its correspondent, using 
the paper’s name as an adjective? Suppose the paper is THE 
Times; and suppose in referring to itself in its own columns 
it uses caps. and small caps. Shall you write “ This information 


V 





was given to THE TIMEs correspondent,” or “to the Times 
correspondent ”? To me it seems simple logic to use the latter 
form, because the particle belonging to “ Times ” is squeezed 
out, and the one that appears belongs to “ correspondent.” I 
once did editorial proofreading on a paper printing its name 
thus egotistically, and found it impossible to change the print- 
shop’s usage in this respect. (The paper was not a Times.) 
In those days, twenty years ago, I was much more fussy on 
small points than I am now; time mellows us all. I used to be 
sufficiently small souled to find pleasure in changing such 
phrases with a sidestep: “ This information was given to THE 
BLANK’s correspondent.” 

Mr. Fowler, recognizing a certain triviality in the discus- 
sion, still does his duty and pronounces judgment, much as 
given above. Writing “ THe Times” and “ The Hague,” he 
would write “the Times correspondent,” “ the Hague Confer- 
ence.” Such matters as these may not have importance or 
interest for the general public; they would not make or mar 
a paper’s circulation or reputation; but they assuredly are both 
interesting and important to proofreaders. If the editor thinks 
the proofreader pedantic, the proofreader has his own opinion 
of an editor who would rather be illogical than correct. Being 
from much experience a wise old critter, he keeps that opinion 
to himself, and follows style without visible, audible or insis- 
tent resistance. 
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Another “the” question is use of the particle in expres- 
sions like “ by the dozens,” “ by the hundreds.” Mr. Fowler 
quotes, apparently from a magazine prospectus: “ The mild 
revelations of a gentle domestic existence which some royal 
personages have given us command readers by the hundreds 
of thousands.” There are two expressions, either of which is 
impeccable, “by the hundred thousand,” “by hundreds of 
thousands.” Good old idiomatic English is “ by the hundred.” 
“By hundreds” is a perfectly acceptable alternative. But 
“the” should not be used with the plural of the numerical 
noun. 

Strange, how the friends of careful English have permitted 
the foes of pedantry to crowd them into a corner, put them 
on the defensive. And sometimes the foes of pedantry are 
simply covering up their own ignorance or indifference when 
they pretend to be devoted to the proposition that the man 
is greater than the language, that the language exists for him, 
not he for it; a very excellent proposition, when honestly put 
forward, but frequently used as camouflage. The friend of 
good English submits to the accusation of fussiness, pedantry, 
when he need not offer any apology at all. Mr. Fowler seems 
just a shade apologetic in his paragraph headed “ The good 
and (the?) bad.” Take this sample: “ Primitively splendid 
dresses, which appealed after the manner of barbaric magnifi- 
cence to the most complex and elementary aesthetic instincts.” 
Instincts can not be at once complex and elementary; “ the ” 
before “ elementary ” would have made the distinction clear. 
But then, take this expression: “The French, German, and 
Russian figures are not yet to hand.” The pedant would insist 
on “the” appearing three times, to indicate the separateness 
of three sets of figures; but only a quibbler would argue that 
any one could fail to understand in exactly that sense the 
expression as quoted. Just the same, it never does any harm 
to nail a meaning down so tight a criminal lawyer could not 
pry it loose. Some difference between “the white ones and 
the blue ones ” and “the white and blue ones.” Mr. Fowler 
says, “A careful writer will have the distinction in mind, but 
he will not necessarily be a slave to logic.” I think he is try- 
ing a bit too hard to look liberal. Better be a slave to logic 
than so fearful of looking like one that you lose the services 
of logic. 

Another complication of “ the ” with two codrdinate words 
is exemplified in this sentence, “It is the single-handed cour- 
age and intrepidity of these men which appeal to the imagina- 
tion and are even more marvellous than their adventures.” The 
sentence in its purest form would be, “ The . . . courage and 
intrepidity . . . appeal . . . and are.” Double subject, plural 
verb; simple as a-b-c. If you retain the “ it is” beginning and 
say “the courage and the intrepidity” the duality of the 
subject conflicts with the singular introduction. In further 
analysis, Mr. Fowler points out that “ courage and intrepidity ” 
comes mighty close to being a true hendiadys (two-in-one) 
for “intrepid courage.” That is to say, the subject in mind 
is actually though not grammatically singular. No doubt it is 
acknowledgment of this fact that the “it is” circumlocution 
has come to be a habit of ordinary speech. In dozens of similar 
examples presented through queries in the Proofroom depart- 
ment, I have stood for the singular verb, controlled in num- 
ber by “it,” and it is pleasing to find Mr. Fowler taking the 
same stand. I would write the sentence (if the introductory 
“it” had to be retained), “It is the single-handed courage 
and intrepidity of these men which appeals to the imagination 
and is even more marvellous than their adventures.” That 
would be sure to be challenged by some readers, scornfully 
rejected by others; in the one instance, by those lacking the 
self-confidence born of ability to adduce clean-cut arguments, 
and in the other, by those misled by appearances and thrown 
off the track by the parenthetic plural following a singular 
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subject. The relations of subject, appositive nouns, and the 
verb become more easily perceptible with a change of order: 
“Tt (or that which) appeals and is marvellous is . . .” As 
a simple matter of good expression, avoiding all risks of mis- 
understanding or challenge, is the rewriting suggested above, 
dispensing with the gathering of the two parts of the subject 
into one word, “it,” though they are presented separately 
immediately afterward. That is, “ The courage and intrepidity 

. appeal . . . and are more marvellous.” Or, “ The 
intrepid courage . . . appeals . . . and is more marvel- 
loum . 2.” 

Now we switch over to another kind of “ the ”: adverbial. 
“The more the merrier.” Do you remember back in the 
simple-minded nineties, how funny we thought it was to say 
“The more the manier”? Well, if you don’t, you are none 
the worse off; all the better off, in fact, because the years 
are ahead of you. A misuse against which we are warned is 
using this “the” with a comparative and a “than” clause. 
Example: “If we take the attitude of accepting her theory 
of naval policy, we make it so much ¢he less probable that 
she will change her law than if we enter into violent conten- 
tion.” (Incidentally, the examples given, presumably from Eng- 
lish publications, seem to show a strange and clumsy redun- 
dancy. How much simpler to say “ If we accept her theory ” 
than to say “ If we take the attitude of accepting her theory.’’) 
Another example comes apparently from a learned essay on 
the ancient Greek poets: “But does that make Sophocles 
more Greek than Aeschylus or Euripides? Each of the latter 
may be more akin to other poets; but he is mone the less 
Greek than Sophocles.” A man who knows so much about 
poets who wrote in another language should have a more 
sensitive ear for the refinements of his own. The correct expres- 
sion would have been, “not less Greek.” In one quotation 
after another, Mr. Fowler shows how slipshod modern usage 
is in this matter; it is surprising to find such violations of ele- 
mentary grammar in sentences obviously written by educated 
persons. 

One of the examples in particular “ intrigues ” me, as some 
would say: “ The economic welfare of a community is likely 
to be greater (1) the larger is the average volume of the 
national dividend, (2) the larger is the average share of the 
national dividend that accrues to the poor, and (3) the less 
variable are the annual volume of the national dividend and 
the annual share that accrues to the poor.” Imagine any one 
writing that sentence anywhere but in a doctor’s thesis! Mr. 
Fowler suggests a possible rewriting: “ The larger the average 
volume of the national dividend is, and the larger average 
share of this accrues to the poor, and the less this volume 
and this share vary from year to year, the greater is the eco- 
nomic welfare of the community likely to be.” This is a slight 
improvement, chiefly because it presents the members of the 
sentence in a more logical order; but it is still ponderous. 
After all, nothing has been said in either casting of the sen- 
tence except that community prosperity depends upon the 
amount, distribution, and year-to-year steadiness of national 
dividend. 

In using words, be bold but not rash; be careful, but not 
timid. Modern faults of usage have two causes: indifference 
or rebellious recklessness, spurning rules; and half-study, which 
finds specious justification for forms not really sound. 


ory 


IT IS TRUE ENOUGH that there can be no actual shelter 
from a storm, but the mariner who is prepared is able to 
ride it out without appreciable damage, while those who are 
not prepared generally founder on account of their poor sea- 
manship.— D. Starke, in “ Poise, How to Attain It,” copyright, 
1915, by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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“hat Is the Major Problem Confronting 
the Printing Industry “Goday? 


he Good Business Man Will Survive 


HILE there are no statistics to prove my 

case, I am of the opinion that the printing 

) business today is in better condition than 

almost any other industry in the United 

States. General business (not printing) is 

Y somewhat below normal, and the reasons 

therefor are comparatively simple. The 

purchases of automobiles, radios, Frigid- 

aires, etc., are diverting millions of dollars from the usual 
channels of trade. This financial displacement affects not 


is able to protect his price. Furthermore, credit is cheap. This 
enables manufacturers of small financial worth to do more 
business than their own means would warrant and thus further 
increase competition. The national banks today solicit the bank 
accounts of concerns of a comparatively low grade of credit 
and capital, which ten years ago they would not have accepted. 
So, for the general manufacturer it is a buyers’ market with 
little chance of real profits and, unless conditions change, with 
little prospect of much improvement. 

In spite of the old superstition that when business was bad 
the customer would advertise more strongly, it is my opinion 
and experience that it is only when companies are prosperous 

and prospects good that they are willing to 


only retail establishments which are selling 
clothes, furniture, jewelry, and practically 
every other commodity, but to an even 
greater extent the manufacturers of all of 
these commodities. 

There are more than 20,000,000 auto- 
mobile owners, most of whom are paying 
not only the upkeep of their machines but 
instalments as well, which continue in some 
cases for two years. The money which was 
formerly spent for clothing, furniture, jew- 
elry, etc., is now being used for the upkeep 
and purchase of these automobiles, radios, 
and other recent inventions. The average 
family can not purchase both, so the manu- 
facturers and sellers of all of these general 
commodities are suffering from a reduction 
in business and especially from the competi- 
tion which a decreased volume and a large 
manufacturing capacity always bring about. 

The business world is already adjusting 





Leaders of the Industry 
Express Their Views in 
No Uncertain Terms 


N the December issue of 

THE INLAND PRINTER We 
asked the question, “ What 
is the major problem con- 
fronting the printing in- 
dustry today?” What we 
had in mind was a frank 
and open discussion of the 
problem with the view of 
arriving at a solution, if 
possible. The contributions 
on this and the following 
pages are the views of some 
of the leaders of the indus- 
try in this country, ex- 
pressed in clear and concise 
terms. Others will follow. 


buy advertising printing and pay a fair 
price. Today they are buying only what 
necessity demands and seem more interested 
in the cost of the printing than the results 
which they hope to accomplish. 

After this long preamble we now arrive 
at the question, “‘ What is the matter with 
the printing business? ” and the answer is, 
that its difficulty lies in the fact that it is 
conducted by the average run of genus 
homo, which means that some businesses are 
successful and some are not. There are many 
varieties of “printing businesses.” There 
are label printers, law printers, edition print- 
ers, form printers, color printers. While each 
specialty has its advantages and also has its 
own disadvantages, the greatest of which is 
that in the standardization which follows the 
production of a specialty, the product is 
sold by the page, by the inch, by the thou- 
sand, and the result is that the tendency is 


itself to the diversion of money from its 








to buy by price the unit alone irrespective 





former commercial channels to automobiles 
and radios, and there is no doubt that busi- 
ness in these commodities has been stimulated by the instal- 
ment buying. But there is another difficulty which the manu- 
facturer will have to face in the future to a greater extent than 
ever before. 

In order that a business may be really prosperous, that is, 
to pay good salaries to its managers and to make a satisfactory 
profit in addition to depreciation and interest on invested capi- 
tal, it must have a product which is either better or cheaper 
than most of its competitors, and today this is an extremely 
difficult thing to do. 

There are few manufacturing secrets today. What manu- 
facturer A can do can also be done by his competitors B, C, 
and D, etc. Technical experts are supplied by colleges and 
laboratories, who make it possible to discover and reproduce 
almost any so-called secret process. Manufacturers, therefore, 
conduct their business on a basis that gives the buyer every 
advantage, for the experienced buyer today knows practically 
as much about the product as the manufacturer and seller. 
The manufacturer wants volume and the buyer knows it; unless 
the manufacturer has some advantage in the way of secret 
processes, or some advantage in quality, delivery, or price, he 
is at the mercy of his competitors and the buyer. Without 
patents, trade mark, or an advertised article the manufacturer 
has really little chance for much prosperity unless his business 
reaches such enormous proportions that he can either control 
his market or, through some arrangement with his competitors, 


of quality. I suppose, however, that the real 
question is, “‘ How is the job printer affected? ” Reference here 
is to the firm or company which prints to order anything the 
customer wants, from a thousand cards or letterheads to a 
catalogue of a few hundred pages, a booklet with or without 
illustrations, or a broadside in two or more colors. 

There is one conspicuous fact which I have observed for 
many years, which is that those printing houses which were 
successful in 1921, 1922, and 1923 were equally successful in 
1924, 1925, and 1926 and will probably continue to be suc- 
cessful in 1928, 1929, or 1930. Why? Because they possess a 
combination of selling, manufacturing, and executive ability 
which enables them to meet their daily difficulties successfully. 
There is no royal road to success, and no diagrams or schemes 
will make its accomplishment easy. It requires knowledge, 
courage, and character to meet present-day difficulties and 
overcome them. It is practically a matter of personality and 
knowledge. In every city there are well equipped plants doing 
poorly and other plants not so well equipped which are doing 
well. The printing business is a good business and for the past 
decade has done better than most other lines. At the present 
time it is suffering slightly from general business conditions, 
some of which are only temporary. These, there is no doubt, 
will eventually disappear and then, as usual, the printer who 
is a good business man and a good printer will make money as 


he has in the past. Juttus S. WEYL, 
Edward Stern & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia. 














February, 1928 
Respect for the Profession Is Needed 


I don’t know what the major problem confronting the 
printing industry is; but I might suggest several that could be 
construed as captains. 

One great problem is the attitude of printers in general 
toward their own business — or rather their product. A large 
percentage of the printers of this country are too much inter- 
ested in labor and other manufacturing discussions to become 
interested, first, in raising their own ideals, or second, in pro- 
ducing a higher standard of craftsmanship in their plans. I 
have found that the best antidote for pricecutting is for the 
printer to sell to himself a profound respect for his profession, 
produce a better product, and face the world with chin up. 

The second problem has to do with the advertising printer. 
Many printers, feeling that advertising service is a great 
adjunct to sales, have added such departments with seemingly 
no more reason than to advertise “‘ We’ve Got One, Too.” I 
have seen the advertising of many concerns putting forth the 
claim that they are direct-advertising experts, when to my own 
knowledge their claims are little less than falsehoods. Their 
service departments consisted of a man who had been more 
or less of a failure in the advertising business connected with 
these plants on a commission basis and his experience with 
direct advertising was even less than that of the average cus- 
tomer who came to him. Direct advertising consists of a whole 
lot more than selling the customer ideas, especially when these 
ideas are based on the printer’s desire to sell printing rather 
than on an absolute knowledge of what the customer needs 
and should have. The printer who tacks advertising onto his 
business accepts a big responsibility and must be prepared 
to make good. Direct advertising is the printers’ biggest poten- 
tial market, but the surest way to ruin that market is for 
inexperienced men to rush in and kill public confidence. 

It seems that the printing business today is in a state of 
flux. There is probably more indecision in the minds of employ- 
ing printers as to just what course they should pursue than 
has ever existed before. The air is full of new processes and 
new machinery. The past year has seen, and probably the next 
few years will see, a highly competitive market. For the printer 
who has nothing outstanding to sell, I can see nothing but 
rough going. The printer who has an outstanding product, 
whether it be in the quality of his craftsmanship or service 
or manufacturing ability, must look well to his merchandising 
and selling departments. He must sell his superior product 
the same as any other manufacturer must sell—by well 
planned, well organized selling. A. B. McCALLIsTER, 

Young & McCallister, Incorporated, Los Angeles. 


\ ao] 


Problem Is the Same Now as Ghirty Years Ago 


In answer to your editorial in the December issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, wherein you asked, “ What is the major 
problem confronting the printing industry today?” I should 
state that there is more than one problem. The troubles of 
today in the printing industry are much the same as they were 
thirty years ago, although today there is less excuse for them, 
due to the fact that the U. T. A. educational program has put 
within the reach of every proprietor the information necessary 
to enable him to make a success in the printing business. 

I am of the opinion that: There are too few real business 
men — men who sell at a price to yield a reasonable profit; 

Too many printers have too little courage and not enough 
cash reserves to carry them over the dull periods; 

The industry is overequipped; 

Too little attention is given to costs and ratio tables; 

Too much willingness by printers to cut prices below cost in 
order to land the business; 
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Too few printers think in terms of profit; 

Too few printers know each month if a profit or loss has 
resulted; 

Too few printers work hard to bring about better conditions 
in the industry; they fail to realize that the printing industry 
can be made profitable only through confidence, codperation, 
and courage to do the reasonable things with their competitors; 

Too many printers think in terms of their own individual 
shops instead of in terms of their city, state, or nation. 

In order to bring about better conditions in the industry 
the proprietors of printing plants must use more of their time 
in meeting with their competitors. This should be their most 
important undertaking, for only through confidence and codp- 
eration can better conditions be brought into the industry. 

Wm. JouNn Eynon, 
Past President, United Typothetae of America. 


oN) 
Gause Is Lack of Specialization 


Your letter, while rather short in content, contained a rather 
large contract. In very simple language, you ask for a Moses to 
lead the printing industry out of the wilderness. Prophets are 
not a modern product, and miracles are not performed in our 
day. I am so constituted, however, that I can not refrain from 
expressing my views on almost any subject that is presented. 

It would seem that the printing industry is suffering more 
from the lack of specialization than from any other cause. 
Without having made a detailed survey of the field, the general 
impression gained through observation and inquiry would indi- 
cate that the printers who are busiest and are conducting a 
profitable business are those who have become specialists in 
some one line. 

Specialization has a number of obvious advantages to both 
the producer and the consumer. The workers become more 
expert merely because their occupation is repetitive. The busi- 
ness lends itself more readily to standardization of equipment 
and method, which in itself brings about lower unit costs. Pur- 
chasing, estimating, and production become more or less rou- 
tine, rather than necessitating expert knowledge and judgment 
and close personal attention. Idle equipment is largely elimi- 
nated, which carries with it the load of idle floor space, insur- 
ance and all other overhead items. 

The mere fact that you become known as a specialist adds 
prestige to your firm, and to a large extent it eliminates com- 
petition. The benefit to the consumer is a lower cost, a higher 
grade of product, and more dependable service. 

A study of other lines of production will show to what 
extent specialization is being carried out. Take the big field 
of garment manufacture. We find that the firm that makes 
pajamas does not produce undergarments or shirts. In fact, 
I know of one large concern in Baltimore that confines its 
production to middy blouses. If you want your lawn mower 

sharpened, you go to one who advertises that he specializes 
in this line. You get a better job for less money and quicker 
service simply because he is a specialist. Examine almost any 
industry and you will find that the advent of the machine 
process has developed specialization. Before the arrival of the 
machine, when production was a hand process, craftsmanship 
was the dominating factor. The units of production were neces- 
sarily small and the line of production much broader. The 
machine has revolutionized conditions in industry; but it would 
seem that the printing industry as a whole has not kept pace 
with the general trend nor taken full advantage of its oppor- 
tunity. It is a peculiar business in that it is a custom business 
and still to a certain extent a hand process, dependent upon 
craftsmanship; but certainly too much emphasis has been 
given or is given to this phase, with the possibilities of the 
principles of mass production ignored. 
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In conclusion, I would suggest that there are too many 
small units in the industry and too little specialization. If spe- 
cialization were developed, the units would enlarge, because 
the small general shop would find it more and more difficult to 
meet the keen competition that is set up through specialization. 

From an economic standpoint, this would seem desirable. 
A prosperous industry that is based on sound principles of 
production invariably proves more profitable not only to its 
management but to the workers in the industry and the con- 
sumers of its product. Epw. B. PAssANo, 

President, The Waverly Press, Baltimore. 


Cory 


Let's Have More Analysis, Self-Analysis! 


I have been holding your letter which propounded the 
question, “What is the major problem confronting the 
printing industry today?” By so doing I hoped that I might 
the better answer it. But now I find myself asking another 
question, “ Is there @ major problem confronting the printing 
industry? ” In other words, is it possible to say that this one 
thing or that one thing is the greatest trouble with our indus- 
try? I doubt if any considerable group would have any unanim- 
ity of opinion in the matter. 

It is not difficult to conjure up a series of mental pictures 
which might readily obtain in several parts of our industrial 
structure. 

For instance, let us listen in at a meeting of printing sales 
managers. You hear such expressions as “ buyers’ market,” 
“low price levels,” “shopping,” ‘“ impossible competition,” 
“ where can I get a real salesman? ” “ Jones? No, he left me; 
Blank & Co. offered him more money,” etc., etc. Of course, 
there is another voice, too. “ Business has been very good with 
us, everything considered.” But we can not see who that 
fellow is. 

And then in another private dining room we find a different 
group of printers; these are attempting to write a labor wage 
scale. Not a word about sales problems — directly. But, “ im- 
possible situation,” “killing the goose that lays—” etc., 
“vicious circle,” “ forty-four hours,” “men lack interest and 
exact greater pay,” etc., etc. We gather that this, too, is major. 

But, as we slip away, the door of a nearby conference room 
is ajar and we recognize some credit men. Here in serious 
tones we catch the words, “it must stop,” “ one hundred and 
twenty days now,” “refused to sell him another dollar’s 
worth,” “ carrying them for months,” “ banks won’t permit,” 
etc., etc. The drift of the discussion is all too obvious. 

Two production men are seen telling each other their 
troubles. They have no secrets. “ Decreasing production,” 
“increasing hour costs,’ “unreasonable demands of the 
buyer,” “salesmen promise anything the customer wants,” 
“night super. left me,” etc., etc. Poor fellows! Shed a tear 
with them. 

The supplymen’s club luncheon is just breaking up and as 
these sleek chaps pass by we hear, “ trade him for that junk 
he’s been running twenty years?” “took his note for two 
years — nothing down, too,” “not interested,” “ nice fellow, 
but no money,” etc., etc. A swarm of them, and the middle 
name of every one is “ Obsolete.” 

And so we might go on. 

Who among us shall say which is the major problem? Is 
it not probable that five business concerns might have five 
different major problems — and correctly so? I think so. With 
one it may be sales; another, credits and collections; a third, 
production; another, overequipment or obsolescence; another, 
organization. 

In my judgment, if there is really one thing needed in our 
industry more than anything else, it is analysis. 
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The willingness on the part of the heads of printing houses 
to turn the searchlight into their business and analyze it from 
top to bottom is more essential today than ever before. 

The calm and collective consideration within each business 
of its policies and its program sometimes shows surprising 
conditions; the set-up and the effectiveness of its organization 
frequently leave considerable to be desired, while the condition 
of the plant equipment viewed from present-day requirements 
is a problem in itself. 

This introspection is too often overlooked in the daily 
scramble of routine and the rush of expediency. Who is think- 
ing in each business? Is too much concern being given to prob- 
lems of the “industry” and too little real thought being 
directed toward the real internal problems of individual busi- 
nesses? Is it possible that putting one’s own “ house in order ” 
is overlooked, that too much talk of the mote in the eye of 
our brother is being confused due to the beam in our own? 
There is no greater good possible than the organization of effort 
through master printers’ federations, provided that each indi- 
vidual business is alert to the raising of its own standards. 
But this last is absolutely essential. 

Briefly, then, I would say that our major problem is analysis 
— self-analysis; and then the determination and the courage 
to work out the answer. W. B. PATTERSON, 

Production Manager, The Rumford Press, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


CARRY 
No More High-Speed Machines Wantea 


To answer an important question regarding the major prob- 
lem confronting the printing industry today requires a little 
thought in advance. I know of no other industry which has 
undergone such numerous changes on account of the introduc- 
tion of new machinery and processes. Within the last fifteen 
years both offset lithography and rotagravure came into their 
own. The former in particular has cut a considerable figure 
in the general printing business. Between the two processes 
it means just that additional machinery came into the market, 
which has something to do with the matter of overproduction 
in the printing business. 

The colortype part of the business with which I am more 
familiar has been affected on account of the introduction of 
sheet-feed rotary presses both in two and four colors. It is 
not a matter of how much work is actually produced on these 
machines, but how much the price for work done affects the 
price of work produced on flat-bed machines; and the same is 
probably true on the regular class of printing where work done 
on Kellys and Miehle Verticals affects the price of regular 
work done on ponies and platens. 

No doubt there has been a slight annual increase from year 
to year in the amount of printing done but not in the same 
degree as new machinery is being installed, and it is a ques- 
tion of whether or not the situation would be remedied if every 
printer would throw his so-called antiquated machinery into 
the lake and replace it with new type and faster machinery. 

While there is a general overproduction in printing which 
causes the low prices secured by printers, there are seasons 
when all the machinery is kept busy and working overtime. 
This is mainly true as far as the big printing contracts are 
concerned because a great bulk of this class of printing is pro- 
duced for all sorts of catalogue houses which demand this 
work practically at the same time. The amount of time allotted 
to do this great volume of business seems to be getting less 
from year to year. It means that a certain big volume of busi- 
ness has to be done in a shorter period of time, requiring either 
more machinery or more expensive overtime. It means to the 
printer a greater cost of production in either case, while the 
buyer expects to make his purchases for less money. 
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Ordinarily, improved, labor-saving machinery with greater 
capacity is a boon to an industry. I think in the printing indus- 
try of Chicago today it would be a godsend if the manufac- 
turers would temporarily quit building more high-speed ma- 
chines of improved type. While this machinery temporarily 
shows a fair return to a few of the printers, it establishes a 
new precedent for higher speed and lower prices throughout 
the city, and where maybe five or ten per cent of the printers 
may profit the other ninety or ninety-five per cent will lose, 
as it is not possible to continue to discard expensive machinery 
in good condition but not exactly of the latest type. 

Therefore it seems that the one great trouble is that new 
machinery is introduced faster and all out of proportion to the 
annual increase in the printing business. 

I visited one of the largest printing shops in Berlin, Ger- 
many, last summer. Besides a great number of offset and rota- 
gravure presses, I saw about forty or forty-five cylinder presses 
— none over 35 by 56, none supplied with an automatic feeder, 
but all busy and running and making money. Too much im- 
proved machinery in this country no doubt increased the vol- 
ume of business, but I believe decreased the profits. 

Another reason is that the large buyers of printing are 
constantly making greater demands for speed, therefore adding 
their share to make the situation still worse. In all probability 
the buyer would be perfectly willing to pay an increased price 
for the additional service which he specifies and the printer 
in most cases would secure it if he knew his actual cost. 

Everybody acknowledges that printing nowadays is an art. 
There is plenty of talent to produce high-class work and more 
than enough high-class machinery, but the printer has always 
lacked a sense of selling ability. He has never given the study 
of costs and selling as much thought as he has mechanical 
production. Too much printing is sold at a loss and without 
actual benefit to the printers who are doing it. 

If the printing business is to be lifted from its present 
chaotic conditions, the printers must make up their minds to 
give the matter of costs and selling more attention. 

By universally adopting the Cost and Production Book, 
published by the Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago, 
which teaches actual costs and never to sell below them, most 
of the problems would be automatically solved. 

There is no genuine reason why, in a general wave of this 
country’s prosperity, the printing business, which ranks as the 
fourth largest and the most indispensable, should suffer as it 
does. THEO. REGENSTEINER, 

President, The Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago. 


CRY 
Industry Slow in Promoting Research 


I am afraid I shall have to make my reply a twofold one. 
In the first instance, I think the printing industry, by which I 
want to mean the industry outside the newspaper and magazine 
fields, is slow in promoting research and in producing higher 
quality of attractive selling helps for its customers. There is 
through the splendid marketing work of the United Typoth- 
etae of America an advance in this direction, but it is yet in 
the beginners’ class as compared with the mature graduate 
work done by and for and in the magazines and newspapers. 
The printer who today sells only printing, and that on price, is 
holding back the industry and his own prosperity. 

Another difficulty with the printer is his lack of dignity. 
Giving to his work, as he frequently does, a lifetime of study 
and service, he does not stand parallel with the engineer, the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman. To be sure, he gets more 
money than the latter, but he is not respected in accordance 
with his cultivation and experience. This is his own fault. He 
can be consulted without a fee, and without even the necessity 
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of promising business in consequence of elaborate preparations, 
dummies, and estimates. I might thus say that he can be con- 
sulted with ease and insulted with impunity in this matter of 
the dignity of his profession. 

You will observe that I do not take into account the prob- 
lems of education, cost accounting, or the like interior affairs, 
for the neglect of which there is no excuse in these days. I do 
touch upon the relation of the printer outside to the business 
and professional world, in which he now has a vastly better 
place than he had thirty years ago, thanks to the United 
Typothetae of America, but in which he deserves a yet more 
important place, inasmuch as he controls the mechanism of 
progress and profit. J. Horace McFartanp, 

President, Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg. 


CATR 
Buyers of Printing Need Education 


Yes, verily, “ What ails printerdom?” Why is it some 
printers can not get paid for the service they render and others 
are obtaining money under false pretenses? From all this it is 
evident that buyers of printing need education. 

And, by the way, have you ever counted the printers that 
advertise (educate) the public about printing? In other words, 
try to get their real rating before the people from whom they 
expect their rewards. 

A friend was talking the other morning about a certain 
intricate electrical device, the purchase of which he was con- 
sidering. He was satisfied with every feature but the price. 
He said he could buy a similar device for considerably less 
money. And he could see no difference. When asked if he had 
considered the element of inspection in the two devices he 
saw the point at once, for he himself was in a craft where 
intelligent supervision and repeated inspection make all the 
difference in the world. And the higher priced of the two devices 
he was considering came from a plant where every fifth worker 
was known to be an inspector. 

Why not unite to establish quality standards in the printing 
business and rate printers accordingly? Then let buyers of 
printing know what these standards are — advertise them. 
Thus printers with no standards will gravitate to no man’s land, 
where they belong. J. C. WiLtramson. 


CTR 
Industry Needs More Brains 


It is hard to tell what is peculiarly the major problem con- 
fronting the printing industry. I do not believe there are any 
problems confronting the printing industry that do not con- 
front most other industries. Like all other industries, there are 
concerns that are eminently successful in the same competitive 
fields where others are dragging along on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The intelligent and aggressive man succeeds where 
the man who fails to square his actions with conditions and 
lacks initiative putters along or makes a failure. 

One peculiarity of the printing business is the ease with 
which a man with small capital can enter it and the length of 
time a man without ability can hang on. The first of these is a 
great advantage, as it is constantly bringing into the business 
new brains; the second is a great misfortune, both for the busi- 
ness and the individuals as well. 

If anybody should ask me what the printing business needs, 
I would say that it needs more brains. This, however, is not 
peculiar to the printing business. Upon the whole, I think the 
printing business is as good as any to those who love it and 
work at it, but to those who expect the business to carry them 
to affluence without the exercise of unusual qualities, it will 
be a disappointment. Tuomas E. DONNELLEY, 

President, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue London Times literary supplement 
of October 13 included sixty-four pages of 
matter dealing with typography, illustration, 
books, and binding. 

Last summer the chapel of the London 
Daily News passed a resolution on the 
Trades Disputes Bill and sent it to the 
prime minister. An acknowledgment of its re- 
ceipt was addressed to “ The Rev. G. W. H., 
Imperial Father of the Chapel.” 

A UNIQUE collection of books was on dis- 
play in October at the Central Public Li- 
brary, London. It included a volume for 
each year from 1472 to 1927. They belong 
to the private collection of T. A. Gilbert, a 
London book collector of note. 

In A recent report of a technical sub- 
committee of the Federation of Master 
Printers it was stated that the depreciation 
in linotype and monotype metals from type 
to type (two meltings) was nearly four per 
cent. The average weight of metal melted 
in a year for one machine is nearly eleven 
tons, and the depreciation on this weight 
at £50 a ton amounts to £21, 8 sh. ($112.30). 


AT THEIR London factory R. Hoe & Co. 
have under construction the largest single 
newspaper press yet built in England. It 
consists of eighteen four-page-wide unit 
type press sections, fitted with automatic 
ink pump distribution and twelve high- 
speed half-page folders. The machine will 
be erected in one line on a cast-iron and 
steel foundation, and will be served with 
paper from magazine roll stands on the 
floor below. Its length will be one hundred 
and fifty feet, and it will have a capacity of 
432,000 twelve-page papers an hour. 

A LARGE printing concern last fall made 
arrangements with qualified opticians to in- 
vestigate the eyesight of its compositors. 
The investigation took about eight days, 
under factory conditions which were excel- 
lent both for daylight and artificial light. Of 
the one hundred and thirty-four persons ex- 
amined, fifty-two already wore glasses, and 
of these forty were found to require altera- 
tions in their glasses. Of the remaining eighty- 
two, forty-six needed glasses. This showed 
that eighty-six (or sixty-four per cent) 
either required glasses or revised prescrip- 
tions for new ones. Included in these figures 
were fourteen cases of special eye trouble. 
It is believed that the expense incurred by 
the firm, which was considerable, will be 
more than recovered in the improved health 
and condition of the composing room staff. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


On Novemser 16 last the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Corporation celebrated its centenary in 
the form of a dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, over which Prince Henry, 
who is president of the corporation, pre- 
sided. At present there are already twelve 
hundred printers drawing pensions from this 
fund. The minimum age at which a pension 
is obtainable is fifty years. Since 1918 there 
has been distributed £70,000 to help the chil- 
dren of printers who fell in the war, and 
the fund is still assisting five hundred and 
eighty children. 

G. Rowtanp Brapes, the recent printer 
lord mayor of London, has “ made history ” 
by the democratic way in which he has 
made the Mansion House a hospitable one. 
In this connection he has been presented 
with a memento of what he regards as the 
most interesting incident of his mayoralty 
in the shape of an album containing an 
illuminated address with twelve hundred 
signatures —a souvenir of the occasion 
when men of all branches of the railway 
service, from chairmen to porters, were 
entertained by him and his lady at the Man- 
sion House last summer. 


SWITZERLAND 

Accorpinc to the latest statistics, this 

country has 1,043 printing offices. Of these, 

874 are in agreement with the trade unions 
of their employees. 


BRAZIL 

THE Journal do Commercio, a daily, last 
October 1 celebrated its one hundredth an- 
niversary. It was started five years after 
the proclamation of the independence of 
Brazil, by Pierre Plancher, a French printer, 
who for political reasons was exiled from 
his home country. 

DENMARK 

Tus country has 746 typesetting machine 
operators, of whom 345 are engaged in 
Copenhagen. 

Tue Danish Association of the Graphic 
Industries, to celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, will from March 9 to 19, 1928, 
have a typographic exposition at Copen- 
hagen. It will comprise type, material, and 
machinery, also inks and papers. 

F. Hatrrer, of Copenhagen, has the rec- 
ord of erecting three hundred linotypes. He 
began with the linotype factory in Berlin 
some thirty years ago, but for the last fif- 
teen years he has been with Th. Haumann & 
Co., Copenhagen. He is considered the most 
expert linotype machinist in Scandinavia. 


GERMANY 

Tue Verband der Deutschen Buchdrucker 
(German Typographical Union), which was 
established in 1866 and is now sixty-one 
years old, in its last annual report gives 
its membership at 80,477 (as against 79,340 
in the previous year). Over 16,000 members 
have belonged to the Verband from twenty- 
five to fifty years and more. Apprentices 
are allied to it in a separate section. On 
March 31, 1927, the assets of the Verband 
amounted to 4,324,691 marks ($1,028,277), 
as against 3,677,871 marks the year pre- 
vious. The affiliated branches in addition 
had assets of 1,946,521 marks ($463,248). 
During the year 643 members died (545 in 
the previous year). Support was being given 
to 1,766 invalids at the close of the year, of 
whom two-thirds were over sixty years old. 
Before the war the Verband had 13,000,000 
marks in assets, but in the inflation period 
this was reduced to almost nothing. 

Tue Gutenberg Association and the Gut- 
enberg Museum at Mayence have had a film 
made in which Gutenberg and his invention 
are treated historically and technically. A 
member of the cast of the Mayence City 
Theater took the part of Gutenberg. Fust 
and Schoeffer are also played up in the film, 
which has a length of three hundred meters. 


PORTUGAL 
An exposition of book plates was held at 
Lisbon in the early part of October. It was 
opened by the president of the republic. 
Some one hundred thousand plates were 
shown, specimens being sent by the princi- 
pal libraries of the world. 


AUSTRIA 

It 1s announced that Karl Junker, a 

writer, has lately found in the National 

Library a collection of forgotten files of 

the Ordinari Reichszeitung which are dated 

as far back as 1620, the earliest known date 
of any regularly published journal. 


QUEENSLAND 
Cuartes MEtton has probably a world’s 
record for continued service for one con- 
cern. He is now in his seventieth year of 
employment with the Brisbane Newspaper 
Company. He is still hale and hearty, and, 
according to his picture, has still a fair 
modicum of hair on his head. The Brisbane 
Newspaper Company has two other men of 
long service—J. J. Knight, its chairman, 
and Charles H. Briggs, general manager. 
The former has forty-three and the latter 
forty-four years to boast of. 
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( n Thursday, November 4, 1926 


the members ot 
‘Che Carteret Book Club 
will be the guests of 
MR. ELMER ADLER 


at the sign of the Pynson Printers 


Times Annex 239 West 43 New York 
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Che Quarto Club will Bold its third meeting in 


the fibrary of its secretary at number 315 Sentral 


park West, at cight= thirty on the Evening of 


Sunday, Sbprif the eleventh, mem Xxvi. Please 


notify whether or uot you Expect to attend. 


MAXWELL STEINHARDT 


Secretary 
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INCORPORATED 


GEORGE S.HELLMAN: PRESIDENT 


HAS THE HONOR OF INVITING YOU 


TO AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


GEORGE BIDDLE 


November 16 through November 28 


600 MADISON AVENUE 


os New Mork oo 


These paintings were made last summer 
in Cuba, and show Mr. Biddle’s art at its 
richest and most fluent. They constitute, 
in the opinion of the New Gallery, the 


most fascinating series of paintings of 
Cuba that have ever been shown 








This package contains a book 

from EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 

580 PARK AVENUE -. A@w Dork 
To be delivered to 
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IN MEMORY 


OF THE MEMBERS 
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OF THE 





YALE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY 


WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 
TO THEIR COUNTRY IN THE 


WORLD WAR 


NEW YORK: DECEMBER SIXTEENTH 
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THE 
Intercollegiate 
CURRENT EVENTS CONTEST 
xp te x 


N THE BELIEF that a thorough grasp of contemporary affairs 
1 is part of the essential equipment of a college career, this 
institution is again taking part in the Intercollegiate Current 
Events Contest sponsored by The New York Times. 

All undergraduate students are eligible. Three prizes are 
offered in each of the participating institutions: 


First prize $150 in cash and The New York Times medal 
Second prize $75 in cash Third prize $25 in cash 


The following are included in the contest: 


AMHERST COLLEGE VASSAR COLLEGE 
BROWN UNIVERSITY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY YALE UNIVERSITY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
SMITH COLLEGE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


From the twenty papers to which first prizes 
are awarded, the best will be selected and to it will be given: 
An additional Intercollegiate Prize of $500 in cash 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS CONS ULE 
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“Ghe “Work of &lmer Adler and the Pynson Printers 


By A. J. FEHRENBACH 


Wy, BLO AAY EAUTY as a business tool ” has for some 

We ay time been the subject of magazine ar- 

: ie ticles and addresses by Ernest Elmo 

65) Calkins. In his writings, Mr. Calkins has 
@ focused particular attention upon the 
outstanding contribution to letterpress 
printing made by Pynson Printers, New 
York city, under the direction of Elmer 
\dler. The history of Pynson Printers, which has rounded out 
a half decade of business success, affords ample evidence of 
the growing market for high-quality, well designed printing. 
Six years ago Elmer Adler invested six thousand dollars in 
presses, cases, type, office furniture, etc. Today this equip- 
ment inventories at thirty thousand dollars fully paid for, 
besides having earned Mr. Adler and his associates a com- 
fortable living during that period. With the exception of the 
first year, in which the business just about broke even, every 
year has shown consistently greater profits. 

Unlike the printing shop where mass production is the 
prime object, Pynson Printers has not been called upon to deal 
with any problem of labor turnover. Twelve workers are 
employed, none of whom with the exception of the errand boy 
has been serving this plant for less than three years; there 
is never any layoff. The reason for this lies in Mr. Adler’s 
conviction that the employer is responsible for the worker’s 








continuing at his task and should not expect him to carry the 
load of the industry. With this principle in mind Mr. Adler 
never hires a worker until he has so carefully determined 
his abilities that his work will always be up to the standard 
expected of him. The foreman of his shop, for instance, came 
over from England and has never been employed anywhere 
else in America. One of the present compositors started as 
an errand boy six years ago. The three pressmen have been 
with the shop three, four, and five years respectively. 

Pynson Printers successfully violates what many success- 
ful printers regard as a fundamental principle of the printing 
business. No salesmen whatever are employed; nor are the 
usual type specimen books and other forms of printed sales 
literature used. Mr. Adler is commissioned to design consid- 
erable sales literature for other printing houses and paper- 
makers and is too busy to do any for his own business. 

Taking his plant “out of competition,’ Mr. Adler gets 
business to come to him, never leaving his shop to answer 
the request of a prospective client. If any one cares to do 
business with Pynson Printers he is obliged to bring his 
problem along with him and discuss it in Mr. Adler’s office. 
In carrying out this policy, Mr. Adler never gives an estimate 
in competition. Before the client can make use of the creative 
talents of Pynson Printers he must be convinced that this 
house has the capacity to produce the best result. 


THE OFFICE OF THE PYNSON PRINTERS 


Above: left, ante-room; center, Willa Cather, the novelist, at work in Mr. Adler’s library; right, Mr. Adler’s library of incunabula. 
Below: left, part of the business office; center, Mr. Adler's office; right, reception room. 
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But this belief alone is not the open sesame to the shop of 
the Pynson Printers. Mr. Adler will undertake no typographic 
problem unless he feels quite certain that by it he can con- 
tribute to the art of printing. As many as three or four jobs 
are turned down by this printer daily, because they offer 
no stimulus to his faculties. Believing in fairness to the client, 
he undertakes no work that doesn’t inspire him to his best 
efforts. 

Elmer Adler’s attitude toward the remunerative side of 
his work is best expressed by a quotation from John Ruskin: 
“All works of taste must bear a price in proportion to the 
skill, taste, time, expense, and risk attending their invention 
and manufacture. These things called dear are, when justly 
estimated, the cheapest: they are attended with much less 
profit to the artist than those that everybody calls cheap. 
Beautiful forms and compositions are not made by chance, 
nor can they ever, in any material, be made at small expense. 
A composition for cheapness, and not for excellence of work- 
manship, is the most frequent and certain cause for the rapid 
decay and entire destruction of arts and manufactures.” With 
this as an operating credo Pynson Printers can justly be said 
to have no production problem as the term is used in the 
ordinary sense. No time limit is set for any job. It is changed, 
if need be, until it is right. 

Mr. Adler became a printer through deliberate choice. 
Before his venture into Pynson Printers he enjoyed some 
standing as a collector and lover of fine books. The fruition 
of his collecting experience became the desire to express him- 
self with type as the old masters had done. So to his new 
laboratory of fine printing, Pynson Printers, he brought the 
enthusiasm of a love of fine printing tempered with a scholar- 
ship, sensitiveness, and taste that years of association with 
the finest specimens of the old masters had given him. 

A large portion of the work of Pynson Printers is the 
design of fine books. Mr. Adler’s association with Alfred A. 
Knopf, the publisher, is well known. Another publishing com- 
pany, Random House, is planning a series of limited editions 
supervised by Mr. Adler. Bibliophile to the core, he combines 
the love of a book’s text with the love of an expressive 
presentation of that text through the medium of type. Mr. 
Adler’s own library, samples of which are in the bookcases 
in the reception room of the office of Pynson Printers, shows 
that his collection contains not only some of the foremost 
rarities of fine printing, but the beautiful and outstanding’ 
books of the literary masters. 

Some of Mr. Adler’s time is devoted to the design of 
advertisements, although as a rule he does not find many that 
suggest an interesting typographic problem to be solved. 

One of the most interesting of the strictly commercial 
creations of this house is the program of the Fourth Annual 
Victory Ball of the American Legion. The contrast of what 
was originally to be the program and what Mr. Adler produced 
when he took it over is a revelation of what vast differences 
there are in type, paper, and ink handled competently or other- 
wise. The advertising pages in this program were also designed 
by Mr. Adler. Incidentally Ernest Elmo Calkins made this 
program of the Victory Ball a large part of his subject for an 
address to the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The work of Pynson Printers is almost better known in 
Europe than it is on this continent, While I was talking with 
Mr. Adler, Bruce Rogers called on the telephone and asked 
permission to bring George W. Jones of England into the 
Pynson Printers’ shop that evening to meet Mr. Adler. Mr. 
Jones had just come over from England where he had become 
interested in the samples of Mr. Adler’s work. George W. 
Jones has long been known to printers throughout the world. 
His collection of American printing of the period of the 
“elegant eighties” is now in the Saint Bride Foundation 
library in London and is probably one of the most interesting 
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and informative collections of its kind that has ever been 
preserved for future study. 

In a magazine insert showing a specimen of Pynson Print- 
ers appears this statement which succinctly expresses the work- 
ing platform of this establishment: ‘“ Craftsmen are men 
who can not help doing whatever is given them to do better 
than others think worth while.” Certainly, judged by his con- 
tribution to the art of printing, Mr. Adler takes a foremost 
place in the fraternity of craftsmen. 


CTR 
Printers’ Impractical Advertising 


By FREDERICK BLACK 


Advertising, if it is to receive circulation, is invariably a 
result of type, paper, ink, and presswork. This is why printers 
are the logical people to be authorities on at least the physical 
form of advertising. 

All printed matter makes an impression on the public — 
favorable, unfavorable, or neutral. The printer, therefore, 
should be very much concerned with impressions — not press 
impressions but the impressions created on the recipient of the 
printed piece. It is now generally recognized that the main rea- 
son printers have not been able to take the place to which they 
are entitled in the economic world is the fact that they have 
been more concerned with the mechanical rather than the 
psychological end of their business. 

Much of the advertising issued by the average printer dis- 
plays a failure to understand or appreciate the importance of 
the mental attitude of the prospect. Every little while a piece 
of printers’ advertising comes to my desk —a combination 
of seemingly endless colors of ink, intricate hand borders, 
expensive stock and, often, special die-cutting. Of course, we 
can understand why a printer should feel he must make a 
special effort on his own work —he wants to show what he 
can do when given a free rein. It’s a natural streak of human 
nature. But it does not impress the average prospect or I am 
much mistaken. If it does impress him — does it make the 
right impression? We must remember that the printer’s average 
customer can not secure a return from the average printed 
piece that justifies all the labor the printer puts into his own 
work (done during slack periods when he might as well keep 
his men busy!). The average customer can only afford to use 
the number of colors of ink that are necessary to create the 
desired impression — to get his message “ over ” or to turn the 
mind of the recipient in his favor, so to speak. 

Is it not so that a printer can do more harm than good by 
sending out these elaborate, impractical pieces of literature? 
He is quite likely to frighten the timid advertiser and to create 
the false impression that such pieces are good advertising. I 
feel that the best printers’ advertising is that which proves the 
efficiency of even a simply executed piece of sales literature. 
After all, it is not the kind of stock, the type face, or the 
number of colors of ink that sells the prospect. It is the 
thoughts we implant in his mind. Unless the right impressions 
are created in the prospect’s mind by the message, unneces- 
sary ornamentation, colors, etc., become so rhuch waste effort. 
The printer who, when about to prepare his next piece of sales 
literature, designs it as if he had to pay another printer for 
all the time and materials that he uses in its production is the 
printer who will produce the most efficient advertising. It will 
at least be practical and possibly also useful. 


YRS 


THERE are two things that will reform this world: these 
are work and love. Therefore, the more of both we get into 
our daily lives the better for the world and especially for 
ourselves.— Abbott. 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will 





be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the ex 


being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this 


method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Gircumventing the Gommonplace 


In work offering such unusual opportunities for the expres- 
sion of one’s taste — and one’s ability to evolve display effects 
the eye can not resist, like Fig. 1 —it is strange that the op- 
portunity is so seldom grasped. Never before has the typog- 
rapher had such facilities in the way of type and accessories, 
but, frankly, ninety-eight per cent of the printing done today 
is just like so much grist from the mill. 

It is not our purpose to discuss types, good or bad, or to ad- 
vocate the retirement of the old and unattractive fonts so many 
printers continue to use. For the present 


function unless it first gets attention. The first impression is the 
most important factor, and the first impression is determined 
largely by layout. This, then, is a plea for more effective general 
arrangement. 

Almost every ambitious compositor and every really top- 
notch working typographer makes a rough, it may seem hap- 
hazard, plan, on paper with pencil before starting the actual 
composition. He thereby ceases to work aimlessly and begins 
to work with a plan. While it takes a few seconds, maybe min- 

utes, he knows what he’s driving at and 





we are concerned with general effect apart 
from type — that is layout. 

Layouts today — at least ninety-eight 
per cent of them — are standardized on 
the line of least resistance. The conven- 
tional set-up is as common as Chelten- 
ham Bold. Lay out the border, place the 
cut or cuts and then fill in the space that 
is left — and you have your ad. Folders 
and other forms, as well as ads., are dull- 
looking in consequence of stereotyped 


“THE MUSIC OF 
WHAT HAPPENS” 


whether it will go or not, and oftener 
than otherwise saves enough time on the 
actual work to more than offset the time 
required to make the sketch. He avoids 
resetting the lines the ordinary com- 
positor, working without a plan, must 
change upon finding they don’t fit or 
don’t look right when in type. 

Better still, and more to the point of 
this item, the plan often brings him bold 
upright, thinking “ Why, this is hum- 





arrangement and so much alike as not to 


drum!” It starts him thinking again, 





something like this: “ Can’t I get some- 





get very far. 











A lot of this may be charged to the 


thing that will look different? ’’ The type- 








commercial aspect. Competition on com- 


setter who is not a typographer (that is, 
one skilled in the use of type), going 








mercial printing, which encourages manu- 
facturing efficiency rather than publicity 
efficiency, has tended to make printing 
essentially a manufactured product, 
whereas its purpose and the traditions of 


Fic. 1.— Informal layout, featured by uncommon 
location of cut with relation to heading and inter- 
esting distribution of white space. This advertise- 


about his work in the mechanical way, 
discovers, if he ever does, that his display 
is commonplace and humdrum only when 
the proof is pulled, and it is too late. 


the art justify placing it on a higher 
plane. Trade paper rates, established on 


ment said ‘“‘ Whoa” to the reader when he came 
to the page on which it appeared — 
and stopped him, too. 


The idea that the use of varied type 
styles creates individuality and distinc- 


the basis of competition or to encourage 

advertising, and contemplating the aforementioned efficiency 
of production, do not result in a total of income that permits 
the publisher to spread himself. 

However, most of the effect of the above is just a state of 
mind. Vast improvements are possible without additional ex- 
pense in time or materials — by better layout. Most dull lay- 
outs are chargeable to compositors who, though competent ac- 
cording to prevailing standards, apply about as much thought 
to the task as if they were shoveling snow on the streets. 

A big percentage of the work that falls short from the point 
of view of having that spark of interest which stops the eye 
can be given that spark without the cost of more time — by 
layout alone. 

Money spent in printing and advertising is wasted unless it 
is read. Regardless of how good the copy may be, it doesn’t 


tion is a mirage. Thinking compositors do 
not depend upon type itself to make one job or advertisement 
look different from others. With every one doing this thing the 
desired result is not attained. They know there is something 
much more potent in accomplishing this desired and desirable 
end, precisely that layout is the thing preéminent by which dis- 
tinction is attained. This, then, is the point which we are trying 
to impress. Let more thought and originality be centered in the 
general arrangement, the layout, to the end that attention may 
be more surely and effectively arrested. 

We don’t advocate that one’s layout should be utterly dif- 
ferent from any before evolved. There’s nothing new under the 
sun, and it’s quite probable that all the ideas affecting layout 
have already been discovered. Here and there, however, dis- 
cerning typographers will use uncommon layouts, wheat among 
chaff, that circumvent the conventional and hand-me-down. 
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Though not really original as respects all type composition they 
are different from those with which they will be associated 
when adapted and, what is more important, different from the 
straight-through conventionally-set, ordinary advertisement. 

Fig. 2 is typical of the ninety-eight per cent referred to at 
the outset. It is fairly readable and it doesn’t offend. But it 
doesn’t inspire admiration and it doesn’t score. 

It shows it was set up with all attention to the mechanics 
of typesetting and none, apparently, to the attention it would 
get in the paper. The cut was placed as the compositor had 
placed hundreds of cuts before and as he will place hundreds 
again — where it required the least thought. He did not con- 
template how he might give the advertisement that look of 
distinction which would stop the eyes of those rambling 
through the magazine 
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and therefore make it 
more generally read, 
hence more resultful. 
Indeed, if better and 
more studied layout 
cost more money, as 
we have indicated it 
need not, additional 
results would justify 
the additional cost. 
Except for the 
name line, none of the 
display lines is worth 
anything. And while 
the display of the ad- 
vertiser’s name _in- 
sures some result, of 
course, it is the lazy 


The New 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts., CHICAGO 
The Tallest—and Most Economical—Hotel in the World 
Forty-Six Stories High 
# the Morrison Hotel has been the chosen headqua 
offers an envir 


Write for Reservations, or Telephone State 8700 
Special*Convention Rates on application 
Apply to the Banquet Manager for special arrangements for meetings and banquets 











thing to do. If less 
spacing appeared he- 
tween lines at least 
one of the items along- 
side the cut could have been made larger. That would help 
obviate the monotonous effect that is so evident. One should 
always avoid large masses of unbroken or practically solid text 
in display work. But that is a story in itself, and space doesn’t 
permit a minute analysis of the typographical blunders in Fig. 2. 
We want all the emphasis of what we are writing about placed 
on general effect. We seek, mainly, to deprecate the thought- 
less way in which so many compositors start their work. 

In comparison with the flat, uninteresting look of Fig. 2, 
Fig. 3 seems full of pep. Though the selection for the major 
display of a point that, as an item of news, will interest almost 
every one, has a lot to do with the greater effectiveness of 
Fig. 3, the most important feature is just layout. The general 
arrangement is not common, like Fig. 2. 

Now, Fig. 3 was not set in THE INLAND PRINTER composing 
room; it is not even the work of any well known printer or 
typographer. Fig. 3 is the result of an assignment given a class 
in layouts and typography at the Chicago Central College of 
Commerce: to select an advertisement ineffective from the 
standpoint of attention and give it a kick — something to stop 
the eye. Charles E. Sebring, Jr., a member of the class, did it. 
He selected Fig. 2 and submitted Fig. 3 as required, and laid 
it out with pencil. Then, to show it would work out as planned, 
he put it into type. Printers and non-printers rub shoulders in 
this class and in the seven years the writer has conducted it 
the leader has more than once been a fellow who never set a 
line of type. We have sometimes thought these men had the 
advantage, unfettered as they were with the barnacles of con- 
vention and not knowing the manufacturing point of view as 
applied to typography. 

Note that the point of interest referred to, which is buried 
in Fig. 2, is not only commanding in Fig. 3, but is tied up with 


a sight so common as to go unseen by 
many potential prospects. 


Fic. 2.— Layout of the common garden variety, 
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the other display in a layout that intrigues the eye, being dif- 
ferent from the advertisement on the preceding page or the 
ten pages before that. 

You may note Mr. Sebring took some liberties with the 
copy. But he has not left out anything. He has taken “ The 
Tallest and Most Economical Hotel in the World,” rather 
buried in the head of Fig. 1, and shortened it to “ The World’s 
Tallest and Most Economical,” leaving the word “ hotel” to 
be picked up from the name line in the signature. This, in it- 
self, is an idea, one infrequently seen, although not new. The 
details ‘46 stories” and “in the world” are contained in the 
title under the cut and need not be carried as part of the head- 
ing. However, if Mr. Sebring had thought the use of these 
words in the display would help he would have put them there; 


the layout could have 
The World’s Tallest _ been followed just the 
and Most Economical 


same. There is no con- 
solation in this, there- 
emcee §=6s fre, for those who 
will say, “O, I could 
do things like that if 
permitted to change 
or readjust the word- 
cent comem ig Of the copy.” 
met onder There is one thing 
about Mr. Sebring’s 
advertisement that we 
would change, though 
it does not affect the 
point at issue, which 
is a plea for an un- 
usually classy layout. 
The heads (at the 
start of all paragraphs 
in the text except the 
first) are rather too 
weak. There is room 
for setting them independent of the related text, but it must 
be remembered that the white space at the bottom of the two 
columns of text is of advantage. Though the text might then 
fill out to the name line at the bottom, the open space at the 
points in Fig. 3 is a part of the effectiveness of the display: 
furthermore, it’s pleasing to the eye. 

If every reader of these lines starts the new year with the 
resolution to get away from the straightaway, lazy, and con- 
ventional form of layout and strives for uncommon effects, 
within good taste, of course, like Fig. 3, a lot of the work he 
does is going to bring bigger results. 


CARS 
Strange “Ways of Advertising 


view of the entertainers. The pert: 
is, therefore, quite as much a feature as the 
brilliant dance music and excellent menus 
The list of specialties changes every week; 
and the program is broadcast daily from 
station WBBM 
Centrally Located—at this location, the most 
central in the city . the large revenues 
bbleased stores pay all the ground rent, and 
the total seving in paseed on 
vearkabohirt toengege 
rooms for $2.50 to $5 that 
would rent at $5.00 to $8.00 


Fora number of years the Morrison Hotel has 
bee! n headquarters in Chicago of 
o tions throughout America. It 





expensive hotel, and yet it m 
ranes lower thon thet of ny 


hotel in the city of Chicago. 


Telephone 
State 8700 


Write for 
Reservation 


Morrison Hotel 


CLARK AT MADISON 


Fic. 3.— Not original, but not common; hence, 
in competition with stereotyped layouts, 
surer to get a hearing. 


One surprising continental advertising medium is the 


“sleeper ” ticket. When one obtains a reservation he receives 
what looks like half a tabloid newspaper. Only the left-hand 
column constitutes the ticket proper. The remaining nine-tenths 
of the “ broadside,” save for brief bilingual official notices, 
consists of announcements of cigarets, railways, and auto- 
mobiles or of statements of the comforts of hotels from Paris 
to Constantinople. Even the bills on the continental dining 
cars have their liqueur advertisements tucked away at the 
bottom. 

In Italy, first-class compartments have various advertise- 
ments affixed behind glass on the walls, somewhat after the 
manner of our street car advertising cards. The feminine pas- 
senger who wishes to apply powder to a dainty nose before the 
mirror of a first-class compartment must dodge the ever- 
present liqueur advertisements. They are not pasted on the 
surface but are built in, so to speak, behind the glass. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For 
Criticism ” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


MERCANTILE PRINTING AND ADVERTISING Com- 
PANY, Seattle — Specimens submitted by you are 
of good commercial grade and wholly satisfactory 
for the service rendered. Presswork is rather weak 
on the Gift Furniture folder of William Volker & 
Co., which is exceptionally well arranged and effec- 
tively displayed. Otherwise, essential improvements 
depend upon the use of more satisfactory type faces. 
Cheltenham Wide is a middle-grade face and Cooper 
Black a fine one in its place, but these do not 
compare with Caslon, Goudy, Cloister, and Ken- 
nerley and their companion bolds. 

C. H. LeVitt, De Kalb, Illinois—The De- 
kalbian is unusually interesting in its typograph- 
ical aspects, but these features do not show to best 
advantage because the black is so weakly printed 
and the red is rather harsh. The red should be soft- 
ened by orange, although we would like a medium 
light brown better than any red or orange, consid- 
ering, of course, the extent color is used. The red 
is too strong in tone and stands out far in front 
of the black. 

Atex P. LInpHsTROM, Jamestown, New York.— 
The specimens you submit are of very good grade, 
some being excellent. Outstanding among the latter 
is the Congoleum enclosure, on which the effect of 
a congoleum rug is effectively given by the use of 
varied border units, mostly rectangular, which are 
printed in colors and give the effect of tiles. Sev- 
eral of the letterheads are likewise high grade, those 
for Walters and Batchford, the latter on red stock, 
being especially fine. The second and third lines of 
the Lynn Jewelry Company heading are spaced too 
closely and the heading for the Jamestown Business 
Service would be better if the first line of the ad- 
dress group were not letter-spaced, that is, if left 
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Striking cover of house-organ of the Fuchs & Lang 

Manufacturing Company, New York city, which, 

though probably not done with linoleum blocks, is 

typical of the technique of that method. Original 

in black, gray, and orange on gray stock, the letter- 
ing being orange against black. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
1927 1928 


* 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


Good choice of type in relation to the technique of 
the picture is indicated by this exhibition catalogue 
cover of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


also if there were more space 
between these two lines. On the folder, ‘‘ Clothes 
and the Man,” the initial ‘‘C ”’ and the remainder 
of the word are too far apart. The periods at the 
end of the second line of the main display do not 
effectively lengthen the line; they are unpleasing 
spots, just blemishes. Similar in effect are the 
hyphens at the end of the main line of the Marcus 
Company announcement, ‘‘ Frocks and Gowns,”’ on 
which the initial is also a discordant note; it is 
not nearly as chic as it was intended to be. This 
series of initials, by the way, is a disappointment; 
only a few of the characters are at all pleasing and 
most of them are hard to fit in with the type used 
in connection, at least with pleasing white spaces 
around them. Some of the monthly calendars, espe- 
cially those on which the better type faces are used, 
as, for instance, September and April, are fine, but 
the importance of type itself is indicated by a 
comparison between those two and the May issue, 
which demonstrates what we have said above about 
the initials. The initial is too light to harmonize 
with the body type in the latter. 

Pepro Dimas, San Marcos, Texas.—The Excelsior 
letterhead is effective and well designed. Your own, 
however, is scattered and takes up too much space. 
In addition, the lines alongside the harp cut are 
irregular and unbalanced. When one group is to 
appear opposite another — across a cut, for instance, 
as here—their size and contour should be the 
same. The group on the right, the second line of 
which begins to the right of the end of the first, is 
inexcusable. Considering the unequal amount of 
copy of the two groups, making an equivalent effect 


just natural length, 


impossible, some arrangement should have been 
made so these inequalities would not be placed 
where they would be compared. The triangle is 
printed in too strong a color on the first page of 
the otherwise satisfactory folder, ‘“‘ Un Periodico 
Mexicano.”’ 

BucKEYE PRINTING CompaANy, Spokane.— Your 
Thanksgiving blotter and the several issues of your 
folder house-organ, Hits and Bits, are attractive. 
We do not like the position of the word “ from” 
or the short flourish at the end on the front of the 
folder; we would prefer to see the word in the center 
of the group without the gewgaw at the end. The 
lines below are too closely spaced; the bad effect 
of this is accentuated by the gap of space above 
the name line. This would be obviated to some ex- 
tent if the short line ‘‘ from’’ were centered as 
suggested. Let us caution you on the use of the 
Vanity initials; they are chic enough when they 
fit the space and accompanying type, but their 
eccentric form makes this difficult and bars them 
from being called pleasing. The only place among 
your work where we consider that one “ fits”’ is on 
the blotter. The front of the envelope, ‘‘ And Now 
Comes a Surprise for You,’’ is jumbled. This is true 
not only because all lines are relatively large and 
spaced too closely, but because of the irregular 
arrangement of the main display, necessitated by 
the use of the initial. 

THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PapeR CoMPANy, 
Passaic, New Jersey.—The keepsake, a facsimile 
of Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address, printed fol- 
lowing a very attractive hand-lettered title on 
parchment stock, is one of the most interesting 
items of the kind we have seen. It is at the same 
time a very effective advertisement for you. 


CAST HIGH 





Striking cover of Christmas issue of student publi- 

cation of East High School, Youngstown, Ohio. The 

original is printed almost wholly in black on car- 

dinal stock. A spot of gold in the star and some 

streaks of white along the foreground to suggest 
snow represent the other colors. 
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DEsSS NEWMAN LETTER SHOP 


1203-4-5 EXCHANGE BLDG. < TELEPHONE 6.7645 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Group of letterheads by the Early-Freeburg Company, Memphis, Tennessee, each full of pep and character. 


CANTWELL PrintING Company, Madison, Wis- 
consin.— Summer Impressions is an unusually in- 
teresting and attractive house-organ, the cover de- 
sign, reproduced herewith, illustrating a striking use 
of rules. Inside typography and layout are excellent 
and a good use is made of marginal illustrations. 
The second color, green, is just a shade too light, 
especially for the heads. Spring Impressions is not 
nearly so satisfactory, although the cover is quite 
effective and recalls a view the writer had of Madi- 
son several years ago when driving a couple or three 
miles out. The typography of the text pages is eccen- 
tric, ornament being too extensively used, especially 
with printing in black and a strong red. The orna- 
ments at the sides of the panel on the inside front 
cover are extraneous and detract from the effect and 
the brackets on the first text page fall in the same 
category. The large initial, printed in red in the cen- 
ter of the first line, is ornament enough. If there were 
a little less space below the running head and more 
just above the signature, the page would be better 
balanced. The city and state line in the signature 
crowds the name line too closely. The ornaments in 
color in the running head on the text pages orna- 
ment too much, although we appreciate the need 
of something to square up the top of the page. If 
the running head, without these ornaments, were 
closer to the top of the page that objection would 
be largely overcome. Margins are too narrow and 
an effect of crowding is therefore given. The First 
National Bank booklet is excellent. Of the four title 


pages, ‘‘ Madison,’”’ Nos. 1 and 4 are best, although 
a compromise between the two would be better than 
either one. In other words, take No. 1 and move the 
central group, with the ornament, closer to the title 
line and you would have about as good a design as 
the copy permits. Improvement would depend upon 
better type. The one set in Forum is dignified, but 
the monogram appears too black, which it does not 
to the same extent in the others. The gradual 
lengthening of the large lines creates an unbalanced 
effect. The other (3) is badly whited out, not only 
because the top line of type is too close to the 
border, considering the wider margin at the sides, 
but because of the superabundance of white space 
in the bottom part of the page. It is decidedly 
top heavy. 

Granp CENTRAL PRINTERS, New York city.— 
Undoubtedly the reason your customer doesn’t like 
the process-printed cover of the new edition of the 
“ Travelers’ Hotel Guide” is because the design 
doesn’t have the “ body” the old one has. There 
is so much white space in the design and the buff 
tint background is so much lighter than the green 
of the former that the page doesn’t have as much 
tone strength, which, on the face at least, denotes 
strength. Besides, the previous design is closely 
knit and filled in, whereas the new one is open. 
From the standpoint of display effect the new one 
is, if anything, just as strong or stronger. The 
essential details stand out better in the more open 
arrangement and the lettering is clear, whereas that 
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of the former is rather confusing. The criticism 
of the customer, to the satisfaction of the writer, 
at least, is not based on the fact that the new 
cover is not lithographed. If it were —in the same 
colors and the same design — the effect would not 
be essentially different. The presswork on the cover 
is No. 1, but we feel you should depart from con- 
vention and set the text matter the same measure 
throughout; the distribution of white space is bad 
in the text pages. 

TeE-Jay Printinc Service, New York city.— 
Your New Year greeting is very satisfactory in 
essentials. Balance would be better if the main 
group, that is, the sentiment, were raised somewhat 
and the Christmas bell put below it and above the 
signature. In view of the large size in which the 
words, “A Happy New Year,” are set the line 
“ Best Wishes for’? seemingly should be larger. 
Leads between the lines enclosed in brackets would 
help and since the first line, the article “ A,” is so 
short in relation to the last line, ‘‘ year,” the type 
group as a whole should be a little higher within 
the brackets. 

H. Epcar Forrest, Wellington, New Zealand.— 
Your new house-organ, Ad-viser, is a dandy. The 
page layouts are snappy and effective and the clev- 
erly drawn marginal illustrations are interesting and 
to the point. Although a more stylish type face 
than the Cheltenham Wide could have been used 
for the text, which is decidedly legible, however, 
the only essentially weak feature is the presswork. 
Offsetting is very noticeable. 

V. A. Rem, Melbourne, Australia.— We have en- 
joyed looking over your large collection of speci- 
mens and are glad to tell you that, except where 
type is inferior, they are good. However, most of 
your type faces are only commonplace and the 
goodness of your display and general layout do not 
show to full advantage. Where the excellent Cloister 
is used the work is all that could be desired. We 
do not believe any one here whose work would be 
helpful to you would care to exchange specimens, 
but if any reader desires to do so we will give 
him your address. 

Waker & Co., Detroit.—‘‘ Sail Under Your 
Own Colors” is a decidedly characterful booklet 
and is well laid out. The technique of the art is 
distinctive and the colors used bring out its full 
value. While the style is similar to another booklet 
of yours, previously reviewed and criticized for in- 
consistencies of design, this one has the charm of 
distinction without features to offset it. Although 
the position of the design on the front is subject 
to question, it rates as good cover. A certain meas- 
ure of distinction, of course, results from placing 
the design at the bottom of the page. 





SUMMER 
IMPRESSIONS 


by the 


CANTWELL 
PRINTING CO. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





























Novel and effective use of rule on cover of house- 
organ of the Cantwell Printing Company, Madison, 
Woceesie. On the original, in four colors, the rules 
here shown in color are green and those in black 
are deep blue, the type in the panel being black 
over a buff tint. The stock color is yellow. 
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Lewis E. MILver, Rochester, New York.— An- 
swering your questions in connection with the speci- 
mens executed by pupils of East High School, aver- 
aging sixteen years of age, we can assure you the 
results are worth while. As a school product the 
work rates unusually high, among the best we have 
received; in fact, most of the specimens compare 
favorably with the better-grade commercial product. 
Some are really clever in layout and indicate much 
originality. An unusual feature is the sympathetic 
handling of the different type faces; layout and the 
use of ornament are invariably consistent with the 
letters themselves and their historical traditions. 
Colors are both pleasing and harmonious. Possibly 
the most frequent fault is close spacing of lines in 
display. It is especially noticeable where lines are 
set wholly in capitals, as on the title, ‘‘ Historic 
Bible Printers.” All the smaller lines in this other- 
wise excellent page need leading. If the type is 
standing, re-space this page, adding one-point leads 
between the lines of the first group and above and 
below the name of the author and two-point leads 
between the lines of the group, ‘‘ An Account,” etc., 
and between the first two lines of the imprint. If 
some of the minor lines of the glee club poster, 
“Second Annual Concert,’? were smaller the im- 
portant ones would stand out more effectively and 
the crowding now apparent would be overcome. The 
Central Trust advertisement, ‘‘ A Personal Service,” 
would be better if the start of the final line of the 
first paragraph were flush with preceding lines in- 
stead of extending to the left under the cut. One 
short line under a cut or initial is never pleasing. 
The two lines of italic under the name line on the 
Sagamore announcement are too large, mainly, how- 
ever, because of the bad word division. If the next 
size smaller were used the word ‘“ Exclusive ’’ could 
come in the first line. The effect would be further 
improved because the squared effect, which is not 
pleasing in groups of few lines set in italic, would 
be obviated. We are reproducing a group of your 
specimens on this page. 

Frep STERBIN, Jr., New York city.—While the 
items you submit are under the handicap of being 
submitted in the form of stone proofs your fears 
about falling behind are unwarranted. The Caslon 
Old Style is a fine type, and while you may not use 
it as skilfully as Hal. Marchbanks, you do not 
use it poorly. The Bronson billhead would be im- 
proved if the name line were longer or if the other 
long line were shorter, preferably the former, since, 
if anything, the name is too small. Two lines of 
even measure in a composition, the other lines 
of which are of varying length, and considerably 
shorter, always look bad. The effect is inconsistent. 
Better results follow when all lines are squared or 
when all are of varying length — and not too nearly 
the same length, either. The effect when too near 
equal length is awkward, as illustrated in Simpson’s 
announcement. The booklet cover, ‘‘ Statement of 
the Hudson Banking Company,” is excellent typo- 
graphically. If the stock were dark the Caslon 
would be too weak in the small sizes used. Inside 
margins at top and bottom are too narrow in rela- 
tion to the amount of white space at the sides and 
the words of the first lines are spaced too wide. 
The card advertisement for Jonas & Muller would 
be improved if the lines were more definitely 
grouped instead of being approximately evenly 
spaced in the center part. 

Harry SCHEDIN, Minneapolis.—The blotters are 
interesting and unusual as to layout. The ornament 
is rather too large on the one titled “‘ Our Creed,” 
on which the blue should be lighter, and the type 
of the text is needlessly small on the one headed 


Like 
Lightning 
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TYPOGRAPHY 


To begin with, the design of 
a piece of printing should be 
considered in its relation to 
the idea of the thing itself, its 
sale and use. Obviously, the 
type faces, color scheme and 
illustration should be keyed 
to the end of making it easy 
for the reader to get the idea 
of the advertiser, for results 
are what count. Type should 
therefore be employed with 
proper consideration for its 
force in presenting the copy 


E-H-S Print Shop 


302 North Goodman Street 


Now that he hus: 
bands his resources, the 
American economist is 
buying Phoenm hosiery 
as never before. A half: 
hose that will look welll 
and wear well, over the 
greatest number of 
miles, & demanded by 
careful men every- 
where today. And that 
8s why Phoenix is now 
making a remarkable 
product these days. 


PHOENIX 


SILR HOSIERY 
FOR MEN 


VIKINGS 


A STORY OF THE 
NORTH COUNTRY 
TRA ATED FROM 
THE ICELANDIC BY 
RASMUS ANDERSON 


ee 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
FISKE AND ANDERSON CO. 


Four specimens representative of at least a hundred received from Lewis E. Miller, instructor in printing at 
East High School, Rochester, New York. The specimens on the left are adaptations from a widely and dis- 
tinctively advertised line of hosiery, on the advertisements of which the borders are specially drawn. 


“ Announcement.” The blotter containing the full 
1928 calendar is excellent. On the one, ‘“‘ Are You 
Successfully Meeting Competition? ”’ the display at 


“ 
‘As QUICK as lightning”, good 
blotter advertising registers its impression. 

But unlike lightning, blotter advertising 
strikes many times in one place—and many 
places in its lifetime. 

A good blotter is always welcome. Sales 
resistance is nothing-minus when a blotter 
is telling its sales-story. 

May we help you plan one, or a series? 


THe HuGu STEPHENS PREss 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


The effectiveness and strength of simplicity are emphasized by this Hugh Stephens blotter, 
the original of which is in black and red on yellow stock, 


the top is too insignificant, both with respect to 
size and particularly because the narrow width sug- 
gests weakness. The lines of the head are crowded; 
if they were grouped differently — that is, more 
words to the line with more space between lines 
—a decided improvement would result. 

Harry J. Harms, New York city——The mono- 
graph, “ Edward W. Stitt,’”’ is an exceptionally fine 
piece of type composition. The use of purple for 
the second color is justified because the item is a 
memorial, yet we can not help but think how much 
more effective vermilion would be. The purple 
doesn’t provide enough contrast with the black. We 
also regret that an Old English initial was not used; 
the Della Robbia doesn’t harmonize with the Old 
English type in which the type is set. A sixty or 
seventy-two point letter of the text face would 
have been more harmonious, also more suitable. 
The portrait halftone was not securely tipped on 
the copy received. As it appears on a right-hand 
page, the gluing should have been done along its 
left-hand edge, so, in opening the pages, it would 
not come under such a strain. The portrait would 
be more proper on a left-hand page, as a frontis- 
piece, facing the initial page of text, but it is not 
a serious fault. 
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Tue GazettE PRINTING CompaANy, Montreal.— 
The 1928 catalogue for Mappin & Webb is in accord 
with the best standards in all respects. The cover — 
by J. M. Meekison, who also designed the page 
treatments — is one of the most striking and un- 
usual we have seen. Although much of the charm 
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the breaks, which would not occur in the case of 
single rules, are bad. Without crossing, single rules 
give the effect of crossing; double rules do not. 
Alignment of rules is not perfect and is more notice- 
able with parallel rules than with single rules. The 
very neat leaf calendar, on the front of which there 
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panel at the top were lowered somewhat, which, 
of course, would necessitate raising the lower one, 
the distribution of white space would be better. The 
lines of type in the middle and bottom groups are 
too closely spaced. The ornament below the former 
is too close to the line above; in fact, we feel 
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Two readers of THE INLAND PrINTER — both capable typographers — designed these covers. The one at the left is by B. W. Radcliffe, Jr., apprentice 
in the American Type Founders Company specimen composing room. The outer border appears too heavy here, but that effect is not given by the orig- 


inal, which Mr. Radcliffe submits in deep green and orange on rather dark green stoc 


k. The depth of the stock reduces the strength of the border, in 


effect, and the green, while deep, is not as strong as black. The type used is the new ‘“ Broadway.”’ The design at the right is by Glenn M. Pagett, of 
the Typographic Service Company, Indianapolis. Though lacking the drawn effect possessed by the design of Mr. Radcliffe, it will doubtless prove 
acceptable to a greater number. It was submitted in black and red ink on India tint antique stock. 


of the o.iginal, in colors, is lost in reproduction, we 
are showing it nevertheless because however little 
our readers may see of it will be helpful and inter- 
esting. The inside pages show various items of jew- 
elry and silverware, in which Mappin & Webb are 
among the world’s leaders, in pleasing and effective 
layouts. While there are sometimes a number of 
small items to the page these are shown in one 
halftone, and, although printing is only in black, 
we are sure the type matter was a separate impres- 
sion. Pressmanship is of high order. The frontis- 
piece, an illustration of a beautiful young bride, is 
not only full of heart interest but an example of 
the most skilful commercial photography. A group 
of wedding rings is shown in a narrow panel at 
one side. 

BuNnGE-EmErSON Company, Denver.— Specimens, 
most of them letterheads, are decidedly character- 
ful; in fact, they are among the most interesting 
and distinctive type-set forms of this class we have 
seen. The hand-lettered heading for Heinshon is 
unusual; we regret the colors of ink and paper are 
such that a satisfactory etching can not be made. 

Atcot Rincstrom, Buffalo— Welcome to our 
country; we can use a lot of good Swedish printers 
like you and the Sahlins. Your notehead, your first 
specimen in English, is unusual and effective, the 
paper contributing materially to the excellence of 
the efiect. The cover design you submitted in the 
contest of the German printers’ magazine, Typo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, is effective in design. The 
choice of color, a bright, strong red, possibly had 
something to do with the fact that it didn’t score a 
win. The effect of the gold, extensively used on 
the bright and intense stock, is glaring. If the 
paper had been green or blue the effect would be 
better. All specimens in Swedish are excellent. 

GrorcE PutTNAM ScHoot, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts.— Although we would prefer single rules for 
the cut-offs inside the border, your 1928 calendar 
is neat. The double rules, spaced about six points 
apart, not only have the effect of being too promi- 
nent in relation to the figures of the calendars, but 


is a portrait of Franklin, is handicapped because 
the wire staples are so large. The booklet is better, 
although the cover stock is too dark for the type. 
Mr. Rich’s greeting is quite pleasing. 

Don C. Brown, Waseca, Minnesota.—The title 
page of the program, ‘‘ Waseca Lion’s Club,” is 
unusually interesting, also quite unique. If the main 


Elegant cover of jewelry catalogue by the Gazette 
Printing Company, Limited, Montreal. The black 
background is printed and the larger portion of the 
design, parts of which are embossed, is in gold. Red 
and a soft, warm yellowish tint are used 
as accent colors. 


nothing would be lost if this ornament were omit- 
ted. It is an affectation. The type on the inside 
pages is rather too large and is a crude design. We 
suggest the advisability of using capitals of roman 
or capitals and lower-case of italics as being more 
suitable for a menu page. If a light rule page border 
were used the type could be smaller without seem- 
ing too small in relation to the size of the page. 
The advertisement for Guyers is unusually effective. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh. — The hanger, 
“Woman,” is unusually effective and attractive. 
What more could be said? 

Jor Exvrn, Limitep, Woolwich, England.—The 
Woodhead letterhead is unusual in layout and quite 
effective. Presswork, however, especially on the cut, 
should be much better. The Maison Henry Circular 
is quite satisfactory in general arrangement and 
display, but is too heavy at the bottom because the 
signature is blacker than the head. The script face 
in which the head is set doesn’t harmonize at all 
with the other type. The reason so many of your 
customers do not take to the one face idea is be- 
cause they haven’t given the matter thought or are 
governed by surface considerations. If you would 
take almost any specimen done in several styles, 
more or less unrelated, of course, and reset it in 
one, we are sure nine out of ten customers would 
indicate a preference for the consistent one. This 
is merely the result of the effect of underlying 
esthetic principles established by preference of the 
tremendous majority. The ‘‘ Application for Shares ”’ 
of the Equitable Building Society is badly crowded; 
it would be improved a great deal if some of the 
excessive spacing between lines were utilized be- 
tween groups, especially in the several lines of the 
head, which, in relation to the text section, are 
decidedly crowded. The Parsons type should not 
be used wholly in capitals; these are informal, 
some being enlarged lower-case designs, hence should 
be governed by the same considerations that apply 
to the decorative Old English capitals. 

Unitep StaTES ENVELOPE Company, Chicago.— 
The announcement of your new location is surely 
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lightfully textured white paper and set off by wide 
margins, result in an effect that is wholly pleasing. 
The dignity and beauty of the typography is sug- 
gested by our reproduction of the first page of text. 


make would do justice to the original, hence none 
is made — despite its unusual excellence. The book, 
‘“ West Indies Cruises,”’ is also a fine example of its 
kind; the cover in process colors is very impressive. 


attractive and, featured largely by the paper stocks 
— cover, end leaves, and text pages — emphasizes 
the power of paper alone in attracting attention, 
holding interest, and making impressions. 


Ju Fle moriam 


S A SINGLE DROP OF ANILINE WILL 


« 
Pf 
if tint anentirecask of water,so does the 
ey life of a good man influence a muni- 
t } cipality—aye,a nation. Yet so quietly 
did Archbishop Canevin live,so mod- 
/ . 


oa estly did he perform his labors, so 
gently did he express himself, that few, even 
among those who knew him best realized the full 
measure of his worth, until now, that he has for- 
ever passed from this sphere of activity 


A profound thinker, a voluminous writer, a 
forceful speaker, a prodigious worker was he, 
proving his case, sealing his brief with his life's 
blood, and, upon the tablets of love and memory 
humanity has reverently engraved his illustrious 
name. 


His continued thoughtfulness for humanity, his 

I striving i uffering, his broad, 
generous spirit—these traits are common know!- 
edge. The example of industry, economy, in- 
tegrity, unselfishness and unfailing faith in the 
inherent goodness in all folk —that was ever his 
portion—these qualities are humanity's legacy 
He never blamed, and when he spoke, it was al- 
ways to praise, commend, defend 





Handsome initial page of an excellent brochure, a memorial to the late 
Archbishop J. F. Regis Canevin, produced by the boys of 
St. Joseph’s Protectory, Pittsburgh. 
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O DAY. asin former tumes, the growsh and rich 
ness of our library must depend upon the munift 
me cence of sts putrons. The Bodlewn Library of 
* Oxfords owing to the generosity of Sir Thomas 

Bodley, who contributed largely to st and got_ 
others to do so, as well as of John Radcliffe, who, besides donating 
$ fora building, left st a permanent yearly endowment_. The 
sume 1s true of the Cambridge Unwersity Library, for which Arch 
bishop Scot of York eretted the building und gave some hundreds 
uf books and manuscripts. Such, too, was the case with the Lmversity 
of Edinburgh, such with Triruty College, Dublin, to which Arch 
bishops Ussher und Palliser contributed many thousands of volumes 
The history of the colleguate ibrarwes of our own country 1s a contin 
uation of the same story, 00 well known for repetition. The first 
need of the library of Boston College 1s a building in harmony with 
us Goth setting. In keeping with its important funchon, the new 
hbrury will be architeEturally one of the most salient buildings of 
the Boston College group. Its commanding situation at the punchon 
of Commonwealth Avenue and College Road, moreover, serves to 
emphasize it in point of public interest. In such a location, there was 
obviously demanded a structure of highly indiiduahzed type, and 
ths demand has been carefully achieved by the architeéts in the work 
ing out of the practical requirements of the problem_. The building 1s 
L-shape in plan, the larger arm facing the present faculty building 
and of substantally corresponding mass: the smaller arm facing 
towards Commonwealth Avenue. The chief entrance for the students 
150m the south side of the building. Here, through spacious door 
ways, entrance 15 had toa large lobby (28 x 68 feet), out_of which 
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A beautiful italic letter and a suitable initial, the one spot of color, set 
off by handsome margins, distinguish this brochure of the Worthy Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Massachusetts. 


Foss-SouLE Press, Rochester, New York.—The 
booklet for Vic Moran and accompanying speci- 
mens are of the high grade that has characterized 
your work since we first knew it. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT, ST. JosEPH’s PRrotec- 
tory, Pittsburgh.—‘“In Memoriam, Archbishop J. F. 
Regis Canevin,”’ is a beautiful book. Handsome pages, 
beautifully printed from good Caslon type on de- 


BEEKMAN PAPER AND CARD Company, New York 
city.—‘ A New Effect in One Color Printing,” 
demonstrating unusual results attained with your 
line of decorative papers, with one color printing, 


other colors being supplied by the papers them- 
selves, is executed in a faultless manner. The 
potentialities of the idea are most effectively 
shown and printers receiving the booklet are 
given something they can use frequently. 

WEESE PRINTING ComPANy, Joliet, Illinois. — 
Considering their nature, small blotters and 
stuffers, the specimens submitted by you are very 
good. Printettes, No. 10, your blotter house- 
organ, indicates an effective handling in small 
space of considerable difficult matter. Your 
greeting for Christmas is a neat and straight- 
forward one that can not offend. Considering 
the trend on items of the kind, it is, however, 
rather too much like an ordinary advertising 
announcement. In short, it is rather too 
* cold.”’ 

Keppire & Son, Bear Lake, Michigan.—The 
cover for the School Directory is effectively 
arranged and could be improved only through 
the use of more handsome type and two-color 
printing. The type face used is not a bad one, 
however, and although the lines at the top are 
a little too closely spaced the item is wholly 
fit for the purpose. 

ComMANDAY-RotH Company, New York city. 
—Your new letterhead is one of the most inter- 
esting we have seen in a long time, all features 

-lettering, layout, and colors — contributing 
to its unusualness. The booklet for I. Miller, 
Society’s Shoe Shop, is the handsomest de luxe 
brochure we have seen in a long time. Over 
deep, hot-stamped panels on the rough white 
cover paper used for the inside pages large 
halftones of shoes are printed in brown ink. 
The brief descriptive matter is printed just 
below in the popular Bernhard cursive, also in 
a stamped panel. The cover, one of the popular 
hand-made quality stocks in light olive color, 
contains only the monogram I. M. in the lower 
right-hand corner. It is embossed in gold. If 
anything in the line of the graphic arts could 
radiate the effect of quality — and high price 
— this brochure does. No reproduction we could 


Pusuisnep Occasionatty sy Tae Huca 
Steruens Press at Jerrerson City, Mo. 
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The * 
IMP 
| 4 Magazine 

; Pe cA s typographers do not always find 

¥ c it necessary or advisable to employ costly 

ie z art and engraving in order to “dress up” mail 

This issue of Tue Imp 


advertising pieces. 
is the result of good paper, a few stock orna- 
ments, a little help from the engraver—and 
Monotype. 


The usefulness of the decorative material is 
not ended with this number. In some future 
issue of this house magazine will be used the 
same embellishments—with change of color 
scheme for variety. Thus economy, without 
sacrifice of distinction. 


Tue Imp is sent you for your enjoyment and 
inspiration. May its occasional visits place 
the name of Tue Hucu Srepuens Press near 
the head of your list of “eligible printers’ — 
if it does not already head the list! 


City, Missouri, that circumvents conventionality 
in an artful way. 


House-organ page by the Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson 


ArtHur G. Dant, Appleton, Wisconsin.— 
The letterhead for the Appleton Vocational 
School is excellent, but your greeting card, which 
is well arranged, is inappropriate. Copperplate 
Gothic is too cold and severe to reflect anything 
suggestive of the spirit of Christmas; it is also 
inartistic. 

The Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
—‘ Through Twenty Years”? is a very fine 
piece of work, and, besides, gives an excellent 
impression of your business. The halftones, 
among which there are many large ones, are 
remarkably well printed on dull-coated stock. 
The type is too heavily printed in spots. The 
title page design is placed too high on the 
page and the panel facing it is too low for good 
balance. Top and inside margins are too wide 
and the front and bottom ones too narrow, the 
latter particularly so. 

Atonzo A. HARTENBERGER, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin.—Your letterhead is excellent in general, 
but the type of the main line, in which the 
cap. and small cap. effect is simulated with 
two sizes of type, is not properly aligned. The 
letters should be lined across the bottom; the 
smaller size should not be centered on the 
larger one. The color in which the ornament 
is printed is a very pleasing shade of red brown. 

The Fairbury Blade, Fairbury, Illinois—The 
announcement for the Foster Advertising Com- 
pany is effective in layout and display, but 
would be better if the red were richer. Reds 
inclining to purple are not as pleasing with 
black as those, like vermilion, for example, 
which incline toward orange. The combination 
of type faces on your letterhead — Century 
Bold and Copperplate Gothic — is very bad. 

Tue GREEN Press, Limited, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia——We regret the presswork on the speci- 
mens you submit is so weak, because, in layout 
and typography, all of them are of good grade 
and some are especially interesting and attrac- 
tive otherwise. You are especially skilful in 
avoiding formal layouts and much _ interest 
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HE old-time city, like Topsy, 

«just growed ”— but if there are 
ayx:: features about the modern 
td city worth particular attention, 


it is the fact that they are subject to de- 
liberate plan. Such plans may, and often 
do, conflict with established customs, but 
eventually the sponsors of plan win their 
way. Certainly no one who has studied the 
problems would counsel any other method. 
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Eimer S. SCHILLING, Harrisburg. 
—Your Santa Claus blotter is quite 
skilfully arranged; much difficult 
matter is handled to good advan- 
tage in small space. The effect 
would be better if printing were in 
deep green and vermilion instead of 
light green, blue, and red. The fact 
that the two first lines are short and 
so nearly the same length is detri- 
mental to the effect as a whole. 
The stuffer, ‘‘ Book and Mark,” is 
also quite skilfully arranged, but 
underscoring the two main lines 
detracts from its appearance and 
cheapens the effect. Already the 
largest, these lines require nothing 
to increase their display effect. 
Underscoring is useful to emphasize 
points that must be in small type. 
Woopwarp & TIERNAN PRINTING 
Company, St. Louis.—‘‘ Craftsman- 
ship and Commerce,” another of 
the handsome brochures in which 
you have been representing the 
work of well known artists and at the 
same time showing your ability to 
do fine color work, is of the highest 
grade in all details. In all the years 
that we have occupied this desk no 
finer work has come to it. We 
often regret our inability to show 
such work as this in all its glory. 
Emit Georce SAHLIN, Buffalo.— 
Your Christmas greeting, executed 
after the manner of the old hand- 
illuminated work on a characterful 
hand-made paper, is unusually in- 
teresting. The colors, painted in by 
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Two unusually interesting pages done by Samuel E. Lesser for a paper specimen book. The French and English, or Ameri- brush, are also pleasing. 
can types of design and typography are quite effectively demonstrated. 


attaches to this feature of your work, especially be- 
cause the type faces used are of the better grade, 
notably Cloister and Goudy, which also helps. 

S. E. Lesser, Philadelphia.—The Wardman Park 
Hotel brochure is handsomely done; its atmosphere 
is thoroughly in keeping with a high-grade hostelry. 
Another handsome specimen from the same collec- 
tion is the booklet sampling Kilmory book paper, 
the specimen pages of which, like the two repro- 
duced, are unusual and impressive. 

THE Moore-LaNcEN PrIntTING Company, Terre 
Haute, Indiana.—The ‘‘Allsteel ’ blotter featured 
by a gold band across the middle is striking and 
effective, although it would be better if a better 
type face than Century Bold were used. Your letter- 
head is remarkably effective. We appreciate your 
letter of November 7 and the points you make 
therein. The quality of being different doesn’t re- 
quire or excuse incorrect typography. 

BorsE HicH Scuoot, Boise, Idaho.—The enclo- 
sure, “‘ The Fool’s Prayer,” would be better if the 
green border inside the rules were made continuous 
or else omitted. As corner pieces the units are too 
pronounced. The initial is too close to the rule on 
the left, and, as it would mean changing the ac- 
cepted form of composition for poems to indent the 
initial, we suggest it be omitted. Initials are always 
troublesome, if not improper, in poem composition; 
we’ve never seen one that really looked well. The 
red is too deep. The layout and display of the let- 
terhead for the Associated Student Body is satisfac- 
tory, but the type faces combined therein are unre- 
lated in form and inharmonious. The names at the 
sides should have been set a size smaller. 

LioneL Warp & Co., Vancouver.— ‘ Pathways 
in Life’s Garden” could have been made an 
attractive item, but the type faces and initials are 
atrocious. Distribution of white space on the cover 
is very bad; some rearrangement, to get somewhere 
near an equivalent amount at top and bottom as 
there is at the sides, should have been tried. The 
narrow tip-on at the bottom crowds the border 
at the bottom very close; there is about three times 
as much space at the sides as below this illustra- 
tion. The text pages are centered vertically whereas 
they should be above center, and the use of leaf 
ornaments to fill out lines that would require more 
than the proper amount of space between words 
is worse than excessive word spacing. 

BENJAMIN F, Emery Company, Philadelphia.— 
“The Big Parade” for the Godfrey Roller Com- 
pany is an interesting, unusual, and effective folder. 
Presswork is excellent. We would prefer to see the 
sub-head on the spread which is in a condensed 
bold set in regular shape. If it were in a size 
smaller the face would be approximately the same 





as the present condensed type and the effect would 
be still better. There is room for longer lines. If 
the address line on the front were pulled together, 
with only a comma between city and state, another 
improvement would result. 

A. R. Powers, Des Moines.—The various direct 
advertising items executed in the plant of the Heil- 
hecker Printing Company are excellent and effec- 
tive. Added force and interest are created through 
the use of simple color plates cut from linoleum, 
an especially interesting example being the letter- 
heads for the Des Moines Saw Mill Company, which 
have real distinction. Our only point against them 
is that less space is left for typewriting on one of 
them than is often required. The orange, which you 
seem to prefer as a second color, is sometimes too 
weak, even for the display lines, 


Gaston Revisse, Paris, France. 
—Thanks for the large and im- 
pressive poster, ‘‘ Exposition d’Organisation Com- 
merciale.’’ The design and coloring are high grade. 
THE BROWN PUBLISHING ComPANy, Blanchester, 
Ohio.—We agree with your customer and much 
prefer the letterhead in Wedding Text and Goudy 
Old Style to the one in Engravers’ Old English and 
Copperplate. The latter set-up is too bold and 
therefore lacks the dignity a bank’s stationery 
should reflect. The one chosen by the customer is 
satisfactory and if well printed on a good grade 
of “crackly ” bond would create a good impres- 
sion. Your own letterhead is one of the best we’ve 
seen in a long time. One of our other readers, who 
deplores the conventional and sent specimens that 
were different enough, should see your letterhead. 
It has color and distinction and is at the same 
time in good taste. 


The BOOK of 100 HOMES > & 
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A rather unusual use of ornament on a catalogue title page, which Frank M. Kofron, of the Brown-Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul, the designer, frankly admits was adapted from a drawn page by 


George F. Trenholm, of Boston. 
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EARLY-FREEBURG COMPANY, Memphis, Tennes- 
see.—We welcome you as a new contributor. Every 
specimen you submit is admirable. You have fine 
type faces and use them with unusual skill in dis- 
play and taste in arrangement. The work is uni- 
form, and whether or not you learned to do it by 
following the typographical departments of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as you state, one thing is certain 
— you do know how. The line, ‘“‘ Cotton Fabrics,” 
on the title of the folder for Dillard & Coffin, is 
not in the center between the rules. Some of the 
letterheads are downright clever, as the several that 
are reproduced demonstrate. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania.— The 
portfolio containing all your 1927 blotters, mounted 
on cover stock leaves, is fine. We have previously 
seen and, of course, admired the individual blotters, 
which combine dignity, beauty, and effectiveness. 
The other two portfolios contain equally fine work, 
mostly for customers. We are reproducing the attrac- 
tive business card of one of your representatives. 

AMERICAN INSURANCE UNION Press, Columbus. 
— Complete effectiveness is not obtained on the 
very fine cover design of the “‘ A. I. U. Citadel ” 
because the body and colors of ink are too weak. 
To get white on the blue stock two impressions 
should have been made. The second color, brown, 
is too dull. The regular text pages are quite effec- 
tive in general layout, but would be much more 
pleasing if the composition were in old style in- 
stead of modern and if, with the old style text, the 
side heads were in a related bold face. The Cen- 
tury Bold is crude and hasn’t the esthetic values 
essential for a booklet of the grade the cover sug- 
gests. The title page is poor, the main group — the 
title — being entirely too small and of too narrow 
measure to balance the page with the signature 
group so wide and large. Letter-spacing the title 
weakens it instead of helping, as does the use of 
the italic capitals. Presswork is somewhat specky 
as a result of the desire to obviate the filling in on 
cuts that would result from the use of a heavier 
body of ink, which, of course, would require deeper 
cuts and more careful makeready. If halftones are 
shallow, inking must be light. The small enclosures, 
many of which are cut out to shape, are interesting, 
but emphasize a weakness mentioned concerning 
the booklet, unpleasing types. It costs no more to 
set good type than poor type, and good type of more 
class wouldn’t amount to anything to speak of. 
The American Insurance Union is a good average 
publication, the cover of the April issue being de- 
cidedly effective. The yellow and weak pale blue 
used on the July issue weaken it considerably, 
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although the design itself is not so effective 
as that of the earlier issue. Presswork could 
be decidedly improved, slugs here and there 
actually punch through, which shows that 
the work was hastily done, newspaper rather 
than magazine style. ‘‘ The Citadel’ for 
September 21 is the best item in the collec- 
tion and very impressive. The cover design, 
printed and embossed in gold on_ black 
stock, through a cut-out section of which 
appears a portion of a stained-glass window, 
printed in colors on the first inside page, 
is one of the most effective we have seen. 
The brilliance of the gold is weakened by 
the fibers of the black stock showing 
through; in short, the gold doesn’t cover. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. —‘‘ The Public 
Schools, the Pride of Johnstown,” is fea- 
tured by a cover, which, except for minor 
points, is very good. The main line should 
not have been underscored; it requires no 
additional emphasis and underscoring is 
cheapening. Underscoring should not be 
done on a book cover design or title page 
under any circumstances. This first line 
is also too high, making margins around 
the top uneven; it is also too far from 
any secondary and related display. Since 
the lower group is too close to the border 
at the bottom, the upper one could be 
lowered and the bottom one raised a cor- 
responding amount, making margins ll 
around better while retaining good bal- 
ance. If, then, the date were a part of 
the bottom group, the type of the page 
would be in two instead of four parts, 
which, simplifying it, would make it better, 
of course. The fewer the number of parts 
in a design, the better. The title page is 
neat, but, like the cover, would be im- 
proved by better grouping. Being approxi- 
mately like the cover the same points apply. 
Except for the fact that the running heads 
are crowded around the rule and for the use 
of triple rule dashes between items when 
more than one appears, the text pages are 
quite satisfactory. Makeup with the short 
final line of a paragraph at the top, as on 
page 15, is improper and unpleasing. 

J. Vincent Cusick, Pittsburgh.—The 
booklet for ‘“‘ The Children’s Hospital ”’ is 
very good, although the color in which 
the illustrations are printed is rather too 
weak. We would like the check 
for the Monthly Record if the 
olive-drab were lighter and’ if 
the orange were a little stronger 
with red. 

THE SpEAKER-HINES PRINT- 
ING Company, Detroit.— Codp- 
eration for October is still the 
fine house-organ it has been 
these many years. The letter- 
press cover does suggest offset 
very admirably and is a dandy. 

Tue FRANK WIcGINS TRADE 
ScHoot, Los Angeles.— Your 
holiday greeting is pleasing and 
appropriate. It is appreciated 


the more since it is signed per- 
sonally by members of the class, 
even though we may be only 
one of many so honored. 


Attractive use of ornament on a business card by Howard N. 
King, York, Pennsylvania. Original in black and 
green on white stock. 
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nnouncements - Blank Books - Blanks - Blotters - Bonds - Books - Booklets - Briefs - Business Cards 
By-Laws and Constitution - Calling Cards - Chrig§@stmas Cards - Cashier's Checks - Catalogs - Cer 
tificates of Deposit - Checks - Circulars - Colleg Annuals - Cotton Forms - Coupon Bonds - De 
eposit Slips - Diplomas - Directories - Dodgers Display Composition - Draft Notices - Drafts 
Dray Tickets - Duplicate Forms - Exmbossi raving = Envelopes - Envelope Enclosures 
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Manuscript Cov ers EARLY-FREEBURG CO. <culars - Note 
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The type forming the effect of a tint background on this blotter is in medium gray on the original. Black and 


vermilion are the other colors of the original. By the Early-Freeburg Company, Memphis. 


The Union League 
Club of Chicago 


invites members 
and their Suests 
to attend + +++ 


THE 
CHRISTMAS 
BALL 


Wednesday Evening 
December 28,1927 


f 

Dancing in the Main Din- 
ing Room from nine until 
two with music by Kon- 
chas’s Dance Ensemble 
and special entertainment 
for the occasion. Bridge in 
Card Room Number Two. 
Midnight supper in the 
Ladies’ Dining Room 
from eleven until one 


e H ~ 
Owing to the annual 
enthusiasm for this party 
and to the presence of 
many sons and daughters 
home from school, a large 
attendance is expected, 
and early reservations are 
urged. In all probability 
there will be two services 
of supper, one from eleven 
until twelve and another 
from twelve until one. 
The committee reserves 
the right to assign to the 
second servicethose whose 
reservations are received 
too late to be included in 
the first service + + + + 


ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEE 


It doesn’t require much strain of the imagination to see 
that this interesting announcement is arranged in 
the form of a cross. Printer: anonymous. 


Frep M. Wurte, Topeka.—The page layouts for 
The Household Magazine are well balanced, inter- 
esting, and effective. The Cloister type face makes 
better titles than the hand lettering, by which a 
few are done. When your type is not as large as 
you feel the heading should be, set the head in 
the largest size you have, prove it, and make a 
zinc etching. The little roughness along the edges 
of the letters helps eliminate the type look, which 
some fear — for what reason we can not understand 
—in work of this kind. With so many handsome 
types as are available today none can be so com- 
mon as Cheltenham Bold once was. 

WaLRAVEN Brotuers, Dallas, Texas.—The folder 
for Olmsted-Kirk, ‘‘ Your Orders for O. K.,’”? and 
your own personalized folder in which you com- 
mend the former as an “ example of the Walraven 
method of telling the story of a definite business 
service,” are uniformly excellent. 

THe WEeEANT Press, Baltimore.— Opening the 
Stanley Theatre” is excellent; the workmanship is 
first class in all details and the typography and 


layout very interesting. 
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Printing “Ghroughout the “World 


Part XII.— By R. T. PoRTE 


TM first thing that greeted our eyes at 


] Melbourne, as we came from our cabin 
i for breakfast, was an array of newspapers 
( on the deck square. Asking the price of 
the papers, we were informed they were 
free, and we were invited to take several, 
at least some to send back “ home.” Sev- 
eral camera fiends were about, asking 
ladies as well as many men to pose for them. Reporters were 
everywhere, among them Mr. Beech. 

Mr. Beech, the editor of Cowans, a trade paper for the 
printing industry in Australia and New Zealand issued by Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, is also the Australian representative of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Despite the fact that each had much to dis- 
cuss with the other, time and business matters interfered, and 
we did not have the opportunity to discuss affairs as much 
as we should have liked. I am indebted to Mr. Beech for sev- 
eral copies of Cowans, which contain much valuable matter. 

In the afternoon, after a hot and dusty drive around Mel- 
bourne, I met D. McDougall, A. S. Rundle, J. C. Cook, and 
Mr. Beech at the hotel. Regardless of the crowd and the short 
length of time we had at our disposal, we were able to do some 
“ shop ” talking. 

Mr. Rundle is the secretary of the Victorian Master Print- 
ers’ Association, of which A. R. Stewart is president. (Mel- 
bourne is situated in the state of Victoria, as Sydney is located 
in New South Wales — this by way of explanation as to the 
name of the association.) Besides being secretary of the Vic- 
torian Master Printers’ Association, Mr. Rundle is secretary of 
the Printing and Allied Trades Employers Federation of Aus- 
tralia, which is a “ federation” of the following state asso- 
ciations: The N. S. W. Master Printers’ and Connected Trades 
Association, Queensland Master Printers’ and Allied Trades 
Association, South Australian Master Printers’ and Allied 
Trades Association, South Tasmanian Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Victorian Master Printers’ Association, the Metro- 
politan Master Printers’ and Allied Trades Union of Employ- 
ers (Western Australia). The above include all the six states 
which make up the commonwealth of Australia. 

There are country newspaper associations in each of the 
six states, and a federation of all these associations. These 
associations, however, do not take care of labor matters and 
the making of awards, as this is the primary business of the 
employers’ association. 

The objects of the employers’ association or federation, as 
given in its “Constitution, Rules, and Regulations,” are as 
follows: 

(a) To promote, protect, and further the interests of its mem- 





bers generally. 

(b) To promote, support, or oppose legislative or other meas- 
ures affecting the business of any of its members, either common- 
wealth or state. 

(c) To secure united action and mutual support in dealing with 
demands made and actions taken by workmen or combinations of 
workmen. 

(d) To promote the mutual interests of members by the forma- 
tion of conciliation boards and the holding of conferences for the 
equitable settlement of any differences which might arise. 

(e) To support a practical system of apprenticeship, combined 
with technical education, and to encourage and preserve, by suit- 
able means, technical skill in the printing and allied trades. 

(f{) To promote and maintain good feeling between state asso- 
ciations and their members generally, and to acquire, preserve, and 





disseminate valuable information connected with the printing and 
allied trades. 

(g) To affiliate kindred associations upon such terms as may 
be from time to time agreed upon for the promotion of the objects 
of this federation. 

(h) To codperate with other associations in furtherance of 
these objects. 

(i) To raise and maintain a common fund to be applied and 
used in carrying out the objects of the federation. 

(j) To do all such other things as are in the opinion of the 
federation or its executive council incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

Special attention is called to (b), (c), and (d), which show 
the importance of united action by all the employing printers. 
Such conditions do not exist in America, of course, and that 
is why these “ objects ” are of peculiar interest to me at this 
time. 

Each state has a separate committee in the federation, and 
its work is carefully outlined as follows: 

A state committee shall deal, in the first instance, with all mat- 
ters relating to: 

(a) Its own state and federal industrial laws. 

(b) Federal legislation which is in conflict with its own state 
industrial laws. 

(c) Local matters which affect or may affect the printing 
and /or allied trades in another or other states. 

(d) All such other matters of a federal nature as the executive 
council may from time to time ask it to deal with. 

(e) Report on these matters to the secretary of the federation. 

“ Anything from a calling card to a newspaper ” is the way 
some printers in Melbourne announce that they can do most 
any kind of printing; but a close inspection of many of these 
plants revealed the fact that this statement is not quite true. 

But I have seen the most complete printing plant, doing 
the widest range of work possible, away down south, below 
the equator, in Melbourne, Australia. It is about the last place 
I would have expected anything of the sort, yet when one 
stops to think, it is quite in the order of things, for here is a 
country of large area, wide diversity, and yet a few large 
cities are located on the eastern and southern coast lines. A 
few miles inland and one reaches the “ bush” and much wild 
country, exactly as it stood when first discovered, with the 
addition of jack rabbits and other pests. 

Before telling about this printing plant — which I visited 
the one afternoon I was in Melbourne —I must say some- 
thing of the city itself. I felt almost at home at once, as the 
fine, wide streets reminded me so much of Salt Lake City. 
In fact, these two cities can claim having the widest business 
streets of any city in the world. As in Salt Lake City, clean 
water was running down the streets in Melbourne. The stores 
were almost typically American, with a wide variety of Ameri- 
can goods on sale. It was hard to drag myself away from one 
book store where all my favorite magazines were on sale 
together with a lot of books I was anxious to look through. 
We had to buy “ dusters ” for our trip into Ceylon and India, 
and this being about the last place a fat man could be fitted, 
we had some time. The largest store in Melbourne, however, 
finally found one of the right size. The management was very 
courteous and did everything possible to please me, even to 
remodeling the coat and delivering it on board the ship before 
sailing time. I had the pleasure of meeting the director of the 
company and several of the other officials and heads of depart- 
ments, and they plied me with numerous questions regarding 
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labor conditions, prohibition, etc. Seemingly these two things 
are uppermost in the minds of the people, particularly the 
business men, as they are quite anxious to know just how 
these different things are working in the United States, so that 
they can overcome some of the difficulties they now have to 
meet. I was questioned on both these subjects by some club 
women while riding on a ferry boat and again by a man or 
two on the corner, seemingly workmen or clerks, and also 
by labor union officials. All of which seems to point to an 
awakening on these two matters in Australia. Prohibition may 
be classed as a “farce” or “ failure” in the United States, 
and our labor conditions may not be all that can be wished 
for, yet both at this time are great factors in our prosperity. 
There is no discounting the fact that prohibition has been of 
great benefit to the workman in the United States, if nothing 
else. This I was very careful to explain in detail whenever I 
had the opportunity, and it proved of great interest to my 
listeners. 
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Starting in the proverbial small way some seventy-eight 
years ago, Sands & McDougall did about any kind of printing 
that came their way. They did not hesitate to take a “ job,” 
whatever difficulties it may have presented, mainly because 
the amount of printing to be done was not very great, and it 
was not so easy to pick and choose. Now, in a specially con- 
structed building, over one thousand employees work in every 
branch of the printing industry one may expect to see, and 
the policy adopted when the firm first started has been pursued 
ever since. 

The building was designed by an American architect and 
is especially adapted to Australian conditions. In the center 
is a wide, open place, somewhat like a patio in a Spanish 
building. A stairway leads from floor to floor within this open 
space. The climatic conditions in Australia, particularly in 
Melbourne, make this sort of an arrangement quite possible. 
This open space admits light and air and serves as a means 
of communication between floors when it is not desirable to 


ScENES From BEAUTIFUL MELBOURNE 


From left to right: Top row, Collins street, Princess bridge, Queen Victoria gardens; second row, Parliament building, H. J. Green, 
government printer, Burke street; third row, Swanston street, Fitzroy gardens, railway station; bottom 
row, Elizabeth street, public library, Alexandra avenue, town hall. 
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use the elevators and also saves much floor space usually taken 
up by stairways. 

The composing room was quite ordinary — although a very 
large one — with the usual wooden type stands and cabinets. 
I was informed, however, that all-steel cabinets were being 
contemplated in replacement, and it was hoped they would be 
installed by an American concern within the year. 

There were only a few of the stop-cylinder variety of 
presses, but a Kelly was busily grinding out impressions in the 
midst of the older brethren. Farther on there were two-revolu- 
tion presses of the regulation type, two printing two colors at 
once, and over in one corner a large two-revolution perfecting 
press printed both sides of a large form of envelope blanks. 

We started at the top and went down. If there is any kind 
of printing this firm does not do, and do in a big way, I 
have forgotten the kind. The only exception might be printing 
on tin— but when it comes to printing on paper, every con- 
ceivable kind is done. Large posters, from type and special 
designs, twenty-four and twelve sheet ones, business cards 
run through an American raised-letter machine to give an 
“embossed ” effect; the business directory of Australia and 
other immense directories of eight or nine hundred pages or 
more are all handled in but one of the many departments of 
this concern. In another large department fifty bookbinders 
were all busy making blank books of about every description. 
For some reason the banks and business concerns of Australia 
do not take kindly to machine bookkeeping, hence the wide 
demand for blank books and the hundreds of orders being 
filled by this firm. Next we passed through a large room with 
all sorts of metals for loose-leaf binders, another group of 
workmen making them up. Then in rapid succession we saw 
loose-leaf sheets piled up ready to be punched, green edged, 
and made ready for the binders; rows of two-striker ruling 
machines, disk machines ruling not only the faint lines but 
complicated down lines as well; steel die embossing machines; 
“—D” hand copperplate printers, a pantograph engraver; all 
the other machinery used in a steel die and copperplate print- 
ing plant — and we had only just started. 

Several large American and German lithographic presses 
were at work as well as one old-style press printing from stones, 
used for small quantities of checks and other lithographic 
forms. There were transfer presses, proof presses, and other 
lithographic machinery, and rows and rows of stones, used 
for originals and to keep old designs “ standing.” One depart- 
ment does nothing but print checks; it is complete with spe- 
cial perforating, numbering, and other machines for printing 
and binding private and bank checks. Then we were led into 
the envelope factory, where thirty-five or forty machines were 
making up envelopes of every size and description, while giant 
die presses were cutting out the blanks. 

Around the corner, or on another floor, I have forgotten 
which, we came upon the special playing card department. 
Here much special machinery was used to print and cut out 
bottle caps, cigar bands, and other unusual things, three or 
four at the same time and at top speed. 

Upon entering a spacious room we felt a great wave of 
heat strike us in the face. It was the coating department, where 
all the cardboard is specially coated for printing. It has been 
found that the clay coating of imported cardboards is not 
suitable for Australian climatic conditions, so this department 
has been installed with two large automatic machines to take 
the board from the roll, coat it on one or both sides, and then 
reroll it ready for the slitting and cutting machines. There 
are also varnishing machines for varnishing labels and several 
large machines that print labels — two colors at a time — for 
about every kind of goods one can imagine. 

I asked Mr. McDougall if he would care to give me the 
approximate sum invested in the plant. This he courteously did, 
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stating the invested capital was about two and a half million 
dollars. This is a large sum of money, and very few plants in 
the United States have a like sum invested, but at that, I 
firmly believe it is a conservative estimate. 

In addition to the factory in Melbourne, there are other 
plants in Adelaide and Perth. The concern has branch offices 
in London, Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth. 

I was shown a wonderful dining room with clean, white- 
topped tables and equipped with every facility for comfortable 
and sanitary eating of noonday luncheons. Mr. McDougall 
explained to me that he provided free of charge a choice of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, or milk to the women employees and allowed 
them to bring their own lunches into this room during the 
luncheon period. I decided that here was a great idea and 
was about to express my satisfaction over such an arrangement 
and how the women must appreciate such surroundings in 
comparison with eating their lunch in the factory, when I was 
astonished to learn that only about one-fourth of the women 
take advantage of the offer and use the dining room. I expressed 
my surprise and was told that similar surprise was expressed by 
a judge on a “ labor award case,” and only after having checked 
up on the situation several times himself would he believe it 
possible. All of which gives one something to think about. For 
one, I think that “ labor ” really dislikes to be “ coddled ” and 
would rather be free to act as it wishes. 

As I was leaving the business office I happened to glance 
at a large bookcase, in which was a long shelf filled with bound 
copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, covering a period of over 
twenty-five years. Alongside of these INLAND PRINTERS were 
several of my books, “ Letters to a Printer’s Devil,” “ Keeping 
the Wheels Going,” and “ Estimating Hints for Printing.” Mr. 
McDougall displayed as much pride in this exhibit as he did in 
the rest of his factory and confided in me that he depends upon 
THE INLAND PRINTER to give him the latest news as to new 
methods of production and new machinery. 

This business was originally started by an uncle of Mr. 
McDougall, and for many years his father was the managing 
director. At the present time, the son of Mr. McDougall is in 
training for the position, but I am sure it will be some time 
before Mac—as I soon learned to call him — will cease to 
be active in this great business, which seems to radiate a part 
of his energy. In other words, Mac has “ some ” printing plant, 
which can be verified by Charles Francis, who visited it only 
a year or two ago, and gave me the “tip,” for which I take 
this means to thank him. 

Although late in keeping my appointment with H. J. Green, 
the government printer, I found him waiting patiently at his 
desk, turning the pages of the Christmas, 1926, issue of THE 
INLAND Printer. I don’t know which of the two I was most 
glad to see, and before I left Mr. Green very graciously gave 
me his copy in order that I might have it with me to read 
during the dull, long days on board the ship, with no land in 
sight and only time on my hands. I have had many favors 
extended me during my trip, but none that I appreciated more 
than this gift and courtesy on the part of Mr. Green. 

I have been mentioning “ government printers ” ever since 
Port Moresby or probably Hongkong, and no doubt there are 
some of my readers who would like to know just what a “ gov- 
ernment printer” is. Practically in every capital city in the 
British Empire there will be found a “ government printer ” 
whose duty it is to issue all the government reports, books, 
documents, and whatever printing the local or general govern- 
ment may require. It is much like the Government Printing 
Office at Washington or what is known as the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. We have state-owned printing plants 
in only a few of our various states, but here I find it is almost 
universal. All the school books, papers, railroad printing, and 
other literature and supplies for state-owned industries come 
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to the government printer. If such a thing were attempted in 
the United States it would be met with much opposition, and 
yet here it is an institution, many of the plants being founded 
eighty or more years ago. The plant in Melbourne was founded 
in 1860; John Ferries was the first government printer. 

Mr. Green entered the printing office in 1886 as assistant 
to the proofreader. He served his apprenticeship as a com- 
positor and later was chosen to assist in the estimating of 
the value of the work, and then became chief of this depart- 
ment. He was instrumental in reorganizing the plant on a more 
efficient basis, and later was made printing overseer, being 
something more than we would term a “ superintendent.” In 
1924 he was appointed government printer, not only of the 
state of Victoria, but parliamentary printer for the common- 
wealth of Australia. 

As the capital of Australia is soon to be removed to Can- 
berra, Mr. Green is looking forward to equipping the govern- 
ment plant there. A new building will be occupied, and much 
new equipment, including all-steel furniture for the composing 
room, will be installed. 

About eight hundred people are now employed; the value 
of the plant is close to a million dollars. This statement alone 
conveys something of the size and importance of the plant. 
Probably the statement that there are twenty slugcasting 
machines, seven keyboards, and eight typecasting machines, 
which are run with night and day crews the year around, as 
well as a lead and rule caster, will give another idea as to 
the size of the plant. There are over thirty-four cylinder 
presses and a rotary press printing a school paper, read by 
every scholar in the public schools of Australia. Nine publi- 
cations are issued weekly, and in addition an agricultural jour- 
nal, postal guide, and other monthly publications. All the 
reading books for the lower grades are printed in editions of 
a hundred thousand copies. These are but a few of the many 
things Mr. Green produces from this plant, much of which 
is very modern. The stop-cylinder Wharfedale presses are still 
used, although the acknowledged better two-revolution ma- 
chines are far superior. 
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I approached one printer on this question, and he acknowl- 
edged that two of the two-revolution type of presses could do 
as much work as four or five of the stop-cylinder presses and 
do far superior work. This answer puzzles me every minute — 
I can not understand why the inferior machines are still used! 

Just one more item — about eight million railroad tickets 
are printed each year by Mr. Green on specially constructed 
ticket printing machines. There are many other items which 
might be given, but perhaps I have given enough to show that 
Australia and Victoria must be “ some ” country to keep such 
a plant busy. 

Although long past the “ tea hour,” Mr. Rundle and myself 
used Mac’s car to take us back to the hotel, where J. W. Pat- 
terson and the two Shuggs, father and son, awaited us accord- 
ing to appointment. Patterson & Shugg are engaged in the 
engraving business. I had hopes of visiting their plant, but 
found it impossible because of lack of time. Mr. Shugg, Senior, 
was born in the United States and having but recently returned 
from a trip there we soon became friends, and with glasses of 
whiskey and soda we drank to the health of all the printing 
industry of Australia, America, and the world. 

After dinner I had the pleasure of showing the Carinthia 
to Mr. Green and Mr. Rundle, and we enjoyed a long smoke 
and talk on deck. It was a good hour before the ship would 
sail when the stewards began to call “all visitors ashore,” 
beating a big gong and trying to scare everyone in general. 
We sat deaf to their cries and talked of printing in Australia, 
in America, England, Japan, and China, of friends we all knew, 
of labor efficiency, and even “ costing.” 

But the time of parting came at last and our new friends 
waited on the dock, grasping the long streamers of paper we 
threw to them, and with about three thousand other residents 
of Melbourne saw us move slowly from the dock, turn around, 
and steam out of the harbor toward the open sea, Freemantle 
and Perth. 

What a lot one can see in a day, what friends one can make 
so they seem like “ old” friends before one leaves — and what 
regrets one can feel at leaving after but a few hours in a port! 






“What Are Odd Sizes of “ype? 


By Roy D. France 


— COUPLE of years ago a foreman had 
occasion to make out an order for a series 
Y) of ad. type. The shop, although better 
than the average, was long on the num- 
ber of faces but short on sizes of any 
one face. His order called for eighteen- 
point, twenty-four-point, thirty-point, 
thirty-six-point, forty-two-point, forty- 
eight-point, sixty-point, seventy-two-point, and _ninety-six- 
point. All sizes overt eighteen-point were ordered in fonts so 
that each size would have approximately the same number 
of letters that a single font of eighteen-point would have. 

The order went to the manager for his O. K. After studying 
it for some time, and noting that it would run into money, 
he went to the foreman. “ Look here, Ed,” he said. “ We have 
never been in the habit of buying odd sizes such as thirty- 
point and forty-two-point. And the ninety-six-point — it seems 
we could get along without that.” 

“Well,” Ed replied, “I made out the order for what I 
think we'll need. Of course, you can cut out anything you 
want and it will be all right with me. Personally, I wouldn’t 
sanction any reduction.” 








The type came according to the foreman’s order. One year 
later the manager admitted it to be one of the best invest- 
ments, if not the best, he had ever made. 

Just why are certain sizes of type called “odd”? And 
what practical value has a short series of type, say, with 
thirty-six-point the largest and without fourteen-point or 
thirty-point? Not much. And yet the ordering of such a series 
is indulged in all too frequently, even in this cost-system age. 

When a compositor needs a thirty-point line, he wants 
just that. Thirty-six-point is too big, twenty-four-point is too 
small. What is the result? A makeshift job and additional 
time spent in trying to cover it up. And after he has hunted 
around for a while for something he knows will be a poor fit 
at best, the compositor becomes exasperated, loses interest, 
and the job lags. Who pays? The shop! 

One complete series with plenty of type, properly handled, 
beats twenty assorted fonts. A mediocre workman can produce 
fair work with the right type, while the expert can not get 
results with a jumbled mass of inharmonious type faces. It 
doesn’t take much time, that fleeting phantom which is the 
printer’s stock in trade, to pay interest and depreciation on 
a wise investment in type. 
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cA Quartet of Distinctive Christmas Greetings 


The above is a reproduction of the front cover of an eight-page 
greeting folder sent out by the Redman tribe, Mr. and Mrs. Sterling 
Louis Redman, Evanston, Illinois, and their five papooses. The first 
page of the inside contains a picture of the Redman “ Wigwam,” 
the fourth page the season’s greetings, the fifth a photograph of the 
papooses, and the eighth a picture of Mr. Redman himself in a 
canoe. The folder was printed in brown ink on India hand-made 
stock from wood cuts by Nick J. Quirk, Chicago. 


"Qo Ozare King SeadsGreclings 


The Joys 4ndsorraws of “927° 
are noweecloscad book. Throw it 
away! | trustits 365 poges have 
Proveda bestseller for you 
Personally im caviewing this now 
nearly discarded va lume { 40d 
several peges thatat the time 
Seemed fullo loom. Te-nig ht 
however asl sino’ back contented 
‘mony D9 aasy chair witha » 
fregront ‘Christmas Farly York 
between my teeth ) realize 
that my trou bles ware nil 
Qnd thal “Life” has :adeed 

been very kiad to me 


Somehow the skies seem cicarer, 
the streams run swifter and Ife 
Is sweeter inthe "Ozarks" 
There fore ) tell you candidly 
that whem ) realize that lam 
pPrvileged to jiwe and lavé@ and carn 
a \iwelihoad tm this reat commons 
waeealth \ feel that “Yam jiodaed 
~ Kingpin tre O2zAeKS" 





Trusting this fiods you 
exceNant health 
and spirits 
and thel the 
new yc¢or wr fC 
briag yoy much 
Mappioass.and 
prresperity i 

beg to re meéin 

vary Sincerady 
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Missouri, sends his greetings on a hand-drawn and hand-lettered 
card, evidencing much thought and skill. The card was printed in 
red and black. The greeting with its preamble is a noble one, indeed. 
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The greetings of the Paper House of New England came as illus- 
trated above. The key, a massive one of all brass, was fastened to its 
support by red silk ribbons. On one side it contains a thermometer. 
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Clarence Pearson Hornung, the New York artist, greeted us in 
fine manner through the medium of his own art and the printing 
press. The folder was printed in five or six colors, the specks in gold 
on a yellow background and the ornament in silver and green. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By Rocer Woop 


National Advertising Campaigns 


The printing salesman is ever on the alert for new custom- 
ers. But often the business that gets the least notice is the 
best prospect. Take, for example, the retail shoe merchant. 
Most printer-salesmen wouldn’t consider him much of a pros- 
pect, and yet he is, as the following will show: 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association is 
launching a four-year national advertising cam- 
paign with an appropriation of four million dollars 
— approximately one million dollars a year. The 
primary purpose of this campaign is to increase 
the per capita purchases of men’s shoes. 

From time to time we have pointed out in this 
department that association advertising offers a 
real field for the creation of printing orders. 

In the issue of Advertising & Selling for De- 
cember 28, on page 38, you will find a list of eighty- 
two national associations which are or have been 
conducting national advertising campaigns. This 
list is, in the main, manufacturers’ associations 
and does not include national retail organizations 
which also do codperative national advertising. Each of these 
campaigns quite intimately and helpfully affects the members, 
many of whom are located in your own city or the neighboring 
business district. 

It is, of course, not possible to give a review of each asso- 
ciation’s advertising activity and point out how the printer 
can follow through and secure profitable printing orders. We 
will attempt, however, to give you an outline of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association program and would like to show 
that there are literally dozens of such opportunities ready-made 
for the alert, wide-awake, and resourceful printer-salesman. 

Harry J. Meyer pulls on his worn old tan oxfords at 6:45 
A. M. and notices that they are about “ shot.” He makes up 
his mind to buy a new pair the following Saturday — pay-day. 
On his way to lunch that same noon he does a bit of window 
shopping; he spots two or three pairs that take his fancy and 
promises himself he’ll stop and get them Saturday noon. 

Friday morning Mrs. Meyer reminds him that the insur- 
ance premium is due that week, so Harry foregoes his Saturday 
noon shopping excursion. 

The following week Mrs. Meyer reminds him that it is 
their daughter’s birthday and that they have promised her a 
birthday party. “It will cost only about four dollars,” Mrs. 
Meyer says, “ for cake and ice cream and favors.” And she 
wants to get Martha a pair of “ shoe skates ” which “ we prom- 
ised to her last year, you know.” So Harry has to forego the 
purchase of his own footwear that week. 

Next week is rent week, then the following week the pay- 
ment on the radio and Martha’s music lessons, and still no 
shoes for “ dad.” 


5-6 


Roger Wood 


This is a nationally typical case. It is a recognized fact 
that men are buying fewer shoes today than they bought a 
few years back. There are ever-increasing demands for the 
wage-earner’s dollar; household expenses compete with the 
automobile and entertainment competes with wearing apparel, 
luxuries compete with the food budget. Men’s shoes are among 
the items that are slighted to meet other bills. Of the various 

: items for which men spend money, shoes for 
themselves are generally the last things they buy. 

For a period of forty-one years — from 1879 
to 1919—the annual production of men’s shoes 
was 272 pairs for every one hundred men. From 
1919 to 1925 the annual production was only 229 
pairs for every one hundred men. 

During 1926 there were 86,643,628 pairs of 
men’s shoes manufactured; yet this figure falls 
twenty-three million pairs below the forty-one- 
year average. To make the figures plainer, in the 
seven-year period 1919 to 1925 men purchased 
an average of 2.29 pairs each. 

Let us paint another picture, because it is 
essential that we understand clearly just what the 
marketing problem is and the reason for the national adver- 
tising campaign or, rather, the purpose back of the campaign. 

The decreased consumption in men’s shoes between 1904 
and 1925 was as follows: 


Per Capita Per Capita 


There are numerous causes for the decrease which a 
research has revealed. These causes might be summarized as 
follows: 

First: Keen competition of numerous industries which have used 


_ intensive and aggressive advertising and modern merchandising 


methods to stimulate activity. This super-merchandising affected 
to a decided degree the income of the wage-earner and restricted its 
purchasing power of men’s shoes. 

Second: The popular demand for low cut or oxford shoes for 
all-year-round wear. This situation is attributable to the shoe 
manufacturers and retail shoe merchants in their effort to estab- 
lish a fashion or perhaps to meet the fashion. 

Third: The fad for sturdy, wide-last brogue shoes of the Eng- 
lish type. Of course, this type shoe outwears and outlasts the former 
lighter-build models. 

Fourth: The inability on the part of the average man to appre- 
ciate and distinguish between shoes suitable for summer wear and 
for stormy winter weather. 

Fifth: The increased per capita use of the automobile for busi- 
ness and pleasure which has in turn lessened the wear on shoes. 

Sixth: The expense of buying and the upkeep of automobiles, 
radios, electrical appliances, and other luxuries and semi-luxuries; 
the expense of meeting instalment payments, the increase in home 
ownership, etc. 
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Seventh: Modern, up-to-date shoe repair service with power- 
driven machinery, “ shoes-repaired-while-you-wait.” Better shoe 
repair methods have added more life to the average pair of shoes. 
Eighth: The extra cost and expenditure of women’s footwear, 
silk stockings, and beauty parlors. Even the vogue of bobbed hair 
has had its effect on the family budget. 

All of these causes and perhaps as many more, such as the 
modern movies and other forms of amusement and entertain- 
ment and even perhaps the widely advertised eighteenth 
amendment, have effected this change in the market of men’s 
footwear. 

Following the lead of the other national associations, the 
manufacturers and retail shoe dealers have started a national 
advertising campaign whose aim will be to make his majesty, 
the American taxpayer, more “ shoe conscious.” 

The sum of four million dollars has been pledged. The copy 
slant, or buying motif, or sales appeal, whichever you choose 
to call it, will be along the following lines: 

(1) To show the false economy of wearing shoes that have 
spread, become wrinkled, run over, or are otherwise shabby and 
therefore harmful to the feet. 

(2) The comfort that is realized by wearing shoes of the proper 
weight according to the season and weather. 

(3) The consciousness or self-satisfaction of having at least a 
modest shoe wardrobe containing the proper shoes for various occa- 
sions: business wear, street wear, dress occasions, sport wear, etc. 

(4) The development of the science of building men’s shoes that 
fit and give foot comfort and at the same time distinctiveness in 
fashion and style as well as good wearing qualities. 

(5) The notably low cost of such an important item of wearing 
apparel as compared with other items of man’s wardrobe. 

(6) The logic of men buying shoes that are neat and appro- 
priate. 

(7) The natural and obvious obligation of men to pay as 
much attention to their footwear as the women of their respective 
families. 

(8) The advantage —a decidedly actual advantage — of men 
in business life who wear the kind of shoes that help one’s personal 
appearance. 

Since the leading shoe manufacturers, or at least a good 
portion of them, now advertise separately and individually as 
well as the local retail shoe merchants, it may be wondered 
why this special campaign. 

This question was answered by Prof. Albert W. Frey, of 
Dartmouth College, in a recent issue of The Boot and Shoe 
Recorder: 

If one were to judge by the retail shoe advertising that is seen 
in the daily newspapers, one would decide that ninety-nine per 
cent of the shoe dealers are sizing up their competition as existing 
only with other shoe dealers. “When you buy shoes, get them at 
my store because I have this style or this price,” that is the sub- 
stance of most shoe advertising. 

There is relatively little attempt to induce people to buy shoes 
rather than talking machines or automobile accessories. In other 
words, shoe stores have not been fighting for a fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar. They have been fighting among themselves for 
whatever part of that dollar may happen to be spent on shoes, 
depending on the whim of the buyer. 

If it is recognized that each shoe merchant is competing with 
each jeweler, with each hardware merchant, and so on, can any- 
thing be done to make the shoe merchant’s part in this competition 
active rather than passive ? It can. 

The average shoe advertisement of today, whether it be 
for the merchant or the manufacturer, is aimed to sell some 
particular brand or make of shoes, to benefit some particular 
store or chain of stores. 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association codperative cam- 
paign will be planned and developed to sell! more men’s shoes, 
to make men shoe conscious, to create more business for all 
men’s shoe manufacturers and retail merchants. 

In the preliminary work, the support of the retail shoe 
dealers throughout the United States was enlisted; specific 
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advertising campaigns, codperative advertising by other indus- 
tries that has produced profitable results were explained. By 
the use of graphic charts, shoe merchants have been shown 
the consumption increases over a period of years that resulted 
from the greeting card campaign, the Portland cement cam- 
paign, the face brick campaign, the “ Save the Surface ” cam- 
paign of the paint industries. 

The budget of four million dollars was made up through 
contributions from all branches in the industry. Each indi- 
vidual firm, organization, or corporation contributed a sum 
proportionate to the estimated amount of benefit it will derive 
from the campaign. 

The plan of action provided for advertising in national 
magazines, for furnishing codperating or member retailers 
with the necessary material and help, so that each may cash 
in on and receive a share of the increase in business that will 
be sure to result from this combined national advertising 
activity. 

Each member retail shoe dealer will receive: 

No. 1. Reprints of national advertising just as the Piggly Wiggly 
stores received enlarged reprints of their national campaign. 

No. 2. A newspaper mat service that will enable them to tie up 
their own local advertising with the national campaign — on the 
same basis as the present national laundry campaign. 

No.3. A monthly information bulletin that will keep the mer- 
chant informed of the various activities and developments of the 
national campaign, and that will also help to keep the retail shoe 
clerks informed on new sales arguments and buying points. 

No. 4. Window and store display cards (at cost). 

No. 5. Decalcomania signs that the store can put on its window 
or door identifying the store with the national advertising. 

No. 6. Letters for use in direct-mail advertising. 

No. 7. Package and mail inserts, booklets, circular matter, etc. 
(at cost). 

Anthony H. Geuting, the president of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, says: “ I believe this four-year campaign 
is going to revolutionize the men’s shoe business. It is by far 
the most promising, most intelligently planned action that the 
shoe industry has ever launched.” 

(Right here I want to remark parenthetically that some day 
some one will inaugurate a national campaign for the printing 
industry — a campaign that will be sponsored and indorsed by 
every manufacturer of paper, machinery, and supplies, by the 
paper jobbers’ association and by all the associations and 
organizations in the industry. This campaign will do more to 
help the printing industry than a dozen independent organ- 
izations are doing, each working to serve its individual needs 
and purposes. ) 

If this national shoe campaign is so complete and thorough, 
how can that help sell printing? 

First: the member shoe dealer will want to tie up with the 
national campaign and because of various local conditions will 
have to have special printing to meet his own individual needs 

Form letters will have to be planned and printed — get 
that, printed, not multigraphed nor mimeographed. The form 
letters furnished him are not an obligation; they are a part 
of the service. Practically every dealer will find that certain 
changes in the wording will be necessary to make his letters 
institutional, to carry the personality of the store. The same 
is true of the booklets, package inserts, and other printing. 

There are almost as many men’s shoe stores as there are 
printing establishments, so there will be work for all. 

Get samples of the various pieces of printing that are « 
part of the campaign. Read them over; see if you can no! 
suggest some logical improvement to adjust these pieces to 
the use and need of the local dealer. Begin with the form letter 
show the merchant how his letterhead and letter printed in 
typewriter type can be printed at the same time. 

Sell him a series of blotters or package inserts that wil! 
advertise other departments of his store to every purchaser 0! 
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men’s shoes. Indeed, the field is unlimited; there will be thou- 
sands of dollars worth of local printing purchased as a result 
of this campaign over the four-year period and it will pay 
every printer who reads this to get in touch with the shoe deal- 
ers in his city or community. 

In every cooperative campaign of this kind there is always 
a group of independents who are not members, even though 
they had the opportunity to get in at the beginning. 

Once the national campaign is launched and the local adver- 
tising starts, these non-members or independents will realize 
the need of some advertising — printed matter — to hold their 
own trade. 

It would be decidedly to the advantage of every reader of 
this article if he would spend some time in learning more about 
this four-million-dollar campaign and how it will be used or 
not by the shoe dealers. There are a dozen ways you can cash 
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in on this new activity which, by the way, began in January 
of this year. 

We have covered this campaign in some detail in this 
department not only to focus your attention on the possibili- 
ties of printing through the retail shoe merchant during the 
next four years but more particularly to draw your attention 
to cooperative trade association advertising in general. 

There is hardly a national advertising campaign that does 
not affect local dealers and local manufacturers in your terri- 
tory and in turn creates a demand for more printing. National 
cooperative advertising or national institutional advertising by 
its very nature must be general. It must be planned to fit the 
needs of the greatest number; it can not be institutional, and 
the local firms must plan and use institutional advertising — 
printing — such as form letters, booklets, inserts, folders, blot- 
ters, etc., to get maximum returns. 
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“Ghe Decline of the Bombastic 


By ARTHUR L. YOUNG 


ZN IMES have changed since Barnum adver- 

= tised his ‘Greatest Show on Earth.” 

) Advertising as a science has advanced 

several degrees. The policy of the flam- 

boyant has been supplanted by one of 

constructive and instructive facts and 

) figures. The buying public is not nearly 

so susceptible to the bombastic as it once 

was. Merchandisers and advertisers of the present day have 

learned the wisdom of soft-pedaling in their descriptions. 

Purchasers have taught them by their reactions that the safe 

way to inspire confidence and get the order is to stick to the 

sound, sincere, and simple principles of truth in telling about 
their products and their service. 

Advertising has taken on a semblance of science at least 
in the use of words, which are apt to so strongly represent as 
to arouse doubt and suspicion instead of faith, belief and 
favor. For the past several decades there has been a gradual 
but certain desertion in the ranks of those terms claiming that 
a product is super, supreme, or “ extra-ultra.” 

Publicity, to her credit, can justly claim to have assumed 
a more modest garb, and advertisers as well as the public have 
benefited by this reversal of form and fashion. Hark back to 
the days of thirty or even twenty years, or ten years ago, and 
observe the shifting of gears in the lessening frequency of 
use of adjectives of the superlative degree. Compare the cur- 
rent plain statements of fact with the exaggerated claims of 
yesteryears. You'll find the qualified, modified copy of today 
vastly different in tone and pitch, yet even more convincing 
than the copy of the olden days. 

Reason-why has pushed Just-because overboard for the 
reason that advertisers have gained a wider and deeper un- 
derstanding of human nature. They have learned in the mill 
of experience that above all copy must be believable before 
it can be persuasive. The superlative may be suggested but it 
is mostly hidden behind the scenes while modesty plays the 
leading part. The prospective buyer is permitted to exercise 
his own imagination and draw his own conclusions as to the 
probable superiority. 

There are fewer bold, bald, and blind claims made for 
the product in today’s publicity than ever before. There is 
less attempt to disparage the products of competitors. There 
is less effort expended in trying to flatter the public and more 


spent in an honest, frank endeavor to make descriptions clear, 
concise, exact, and accurate. 

The slogan “ Truth in Advertising ” and the united motive 
to make this policy an operative fact have aided greatly to 
bring about the evolution which has taken place in the adver- 
tising world. Sound principles eventually win recognition; the 
day may not be far distant when the bombastic in advertising 
will be as dead as the proverbial door nail. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—The Arrival of the Time Clock 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Don’ts for Operator-Machinists 

An operator states that at one time he had a small red- 
covered book which carried a number of short paragraphs 
under the heading ‘“ Don’ts for Operators.” As the book re- 
ferred to has long been out of print, we are unable to comply 
with his request to reproduce the particular paragraphs he 
mentions. We suggest that he read the chapter beginning on 
page 258 in “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” While reading 
these sentences the reader should be within view of the parts 
described. 

When lubricating the bearings of the keyboard rolls, avoid 
excess oil. Ordinarily, one or two drops of the distributor oil 
is ample and will last a week or more. When oiling the bearings 
of the assembler and associated parts, the same rule will apply. 
Likewise, when oiling the distributor screw bearings. There- 
fore, don’t use oil to excess. 

When using graphite for lubricating purposes on the space- 
bands or on any other object, do not use it prodigally, because 
of the trouble it causes. 

Don’t clean the plunger in the machine room by rubbing it 
with a dry brush, as the fine dust which is dislodged is very 
poisonous. If it is necessary to clean a plunger indoors, remove 
it from the metal pot, shake off the liquid metal into the pot, 
and dip the hot plunger into a bucket of water. This will 
remove the poisonous dust from the surface of the plunger. 
You may then brush the surface with safety, using a fiber 
brush on which graphite has been sprinkled. Again, don’t clean 
a plunger indoors. 

Don’t forget to clean the well at least once a week with a 
scraper or well brush. 

Don’t neglect the cleaning of the holes on the sides of the 
pot well; use the hooked end of the pot mouth wiper. 

Don’t forget that it is a proper daily cleaning operation 
to punch out the jets and scratch out the cross vents of the 
pot mouthpiece. By so doing you prevent porous slugs and 
other slug troubles. 

Don’t neglect the back or front mold wiper. Examine these 
daily and see that each one is doing its work properly. Replace 
worn felts with new ones. 

Don’t send away tight lines; it is equally foolish to send 
away loose lines. 

When squirts occur in the jaws of the first elevator, don’t 
forget that it is due to your neglect; therefore always aim at 
prevention. 

Don’t use a hammer and a screwdriver together when 
removing metal from the jaws of the first elevator, or from 
the front or back of the mold or mold disk. This kind of treat- 
ment of the machine might be termed “ blacksmithing ”; don’t 
be a blacksmith. 

Gasoline, graphite, and oil have their uses; when used with 
discrimination they serve a good purpose; otherwise they are 
a source of trouble. 


When you have some trouble, major or minor, don’t look 
around for something to adjust; rather you should look for the 
cause and change adjustments only when you can prove satis- 
factorily that the adjustment is wrong. 

Don’t be a “tinker.” Perhaps you do not know what a 
“ tinker ” is. Well, a “ tinker ” is a machine man who is always 
meddling with machine adjustments; he is always trying to 
see what happens when a screw is turned this way or that 
way; in fact, he is an experimenter who is not guided by good 
judgment or common sense. “ Tinkers ” work on presses and 
on automobiles also; don’t get in that class. 


Wear on Lower Front Lug of Matrix 


An operator submits several matrices on which the lower 
front lug of each one has the characteristic arc made by the 
lower front screw. This wear is excessive and doubtless is due 
to binding as the matrices pass the top rails of the box. 

Answer.— You should remove the distributor box, and 
when it is out place a matrix between the two top rails sup- 
ported in the regular way and note if the matrix is free to 
move between the rails. If it is not, you may find it necessary 
to press out slightly on the front rail of the box. This trouble 
arises because the box bolt was not turned in fully before 
removing the box, and the front top rail is deflected by forcible 
contact with the lower front screw. 


Long Finger Broken 
“A trouble occurred on my machine which finally resulted 
in the breaking of the delivery slide long finger. Twice it bent 
and I straightened it; the last time it broke off at the lower 
screw. What could have been the cause of this trouble? ” 


Answer.—This trouble probably can be traced to the vise 
automatic being out of adjustment, or to the failure of the vise 
automatic stop rod to act properly. Examine the mold disk 
dog and the stop rod and see if they function properly. The 
dog should move back by spring action when pressed forward. 
The stop rod should have a relatively smart upward action by 
its spring after it has been pressed down and released. Test 
action of stop rod by removing pin from plunger; start cams 
by sending the delivery slide to the left. Observe the move- 
ment of the stop rod pawl in relation to the front end of the 
vise automatic mold disk dog. If the first elevator is hindered 
in its downward movement and the dog slides forward and 
over the pawl you must find the reason for this abnormal 
action. You may test by stopping the cams the moment the 
back screw strikes the vise cap; observe if the edge of pawl on 
stop rod is a trifle below and forward of the front edge of 
the mold disk dog. Adjust the front screw of elevator head 
while the elevator is in this position. To prove correctness of 
adjustment, place a thin space on vise cap where the screw 
in elevator head strikes, then start cams. The cams should 
stop the instant the elevator screw strikes the thin space. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Etching Silver Intaglio 

Several inquiries from western cities have reached this 
department of late for a secret method of etching silver 
intaglio. It is evident there is a demand for it. The object of 
this department is not to impart secret methods to individuals 
but to distribute information that will benefit the greatest 
number of readers, so it might be well to describe one method 
of etching designs on silver: Suppose one has a 
flat plate or die engraved with monogram, letter- 
ing emblem, or design that is to be duplicated on 
plain silver cylinders. A strong etching ink con- 
taining asphalt and wax is rolled over the original 
intaglio engraved design and a proof pulled on 
onion skin or bible paper. The silver cylinder is 
freed from grease with whiting, warmed, and the 
proof in etching ink is pressed in perfect contact 
with it. Shellac varnish is painted up close to the 
design to be etched. Then a regular etcher’s dam 
of wax is built up around the design so as to form 
a basin into which nitric acid and water in the 
proportion of one part of acid to twenty parts of 
water is poured. This etching solution penetrates the paper 
immediately but not the etching ink. The paper can be brushed 
away with an artist’s bristle brush and the depth of the etch- 
ing watched until it is adequate. The etching solution is 
absorbed with cotton. Water is poured inside the dam and also 
absorbed, then the dam is removed. Alcohol dissolves the 
shellac and benzol the etching ink. If the operation is carried 
out properly a perfect intaglio etching will result. 


Photointaglio Engraving 

John C. James, Alhambra, California, sends this depart- 
ment a number of exhibits of what he calls ‘‘ Steelchromatic 
Etching.” He evidently employs photography to get color- 
separation negatives from these positives in halftone and then 
photo-prints on steel in an acid resist. After etching he prints 
in colors by using a power steel-die press. The results are beau- 
tiful and might be more effective if he would use a one hun- 
dred and fifty screen for his halftones instead of the two 
hundred and three hundred screens now employed. His photo- 
intaglio engraving in halftone on steel plates should be of ser- 
vice to offset printers for fine stationery printing. Transfers 
pulled from such steel plates could be transferred to grained 
zinc for power printing in large editions. 


Rotagravure Cylinders Now Chromium Plated 
An electrotype concern in London is now successfully 
depositing a film of chromium on rotagravure cylinders. This 
renders the surface harder than steel and insures longer runs 
from each cylinder. When this is adopted in the United States 
we will no longer see lines scratched by the doctor defacing 
Sunday newspaper supplement pages. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Wet Color Printing 

S. J. R., New York, asks: “ I am an old-time photoengraver 
and reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, but ashamed to admit 
that I don’t know what wet color printing is. Won’t you tell 
your readers about it? ” 

Answer.— Wet color printing would be impossible without 
the McKee process of lowering the highlights and raising the 
shadows in the surface of halftones. This is done 
by cutting an overlay with the opposite effect 
desired with the ordinary overlay. In the McKee 
method the overlay is thickest in the highest 
lights while the underlay is similar to the regular 
one, the thickest parts being under the deepest 
shadows of the halftone. In both overlay and 
underlay all the gradations of tone between high- 
lights and shadows are preserved by corresponding 
gradations in the overlay and underlay. An elec- 
trotype of a halftone is placed on the bed of a 
hydraulic press with this underlay and overlay in 
perfect register. The bed of the press is heated 
until the electrotype is almost in a molten state. 
Pressure is applied until the overlay forces below the surface 
the highlights of the electrotype, at the same time raising the 
shadows. When cool, the back of the electrotype is planed 
level so that when curved it will be in contact everywhere with 
the smooth cylinder of the web color press. Each color plate 
is treated in a similar manner. The impression cylinder of the 
press has no overlay, all the overlay and underlay treatment 
being in the electrotypes. The four printing inks must be of 
different consistencies, the first ink (yellow) being thickest 
and the last ink the thinnest. This permits the laying of inks 
over each other at great rapidity without drying in between. 
Hence the name “ wet printing.” In making color plates for 
this purpose the photoengraver must see to it that there are 
white dots in all the shadows of the halftones, as solid halftones 
can not be used in wet printing. 


The Growth of Color in Advertising 


George H. Lorimer, editor The Saturday Evening Post, 
writes in “Achievement ” of the marvelous development in 
photoengraving and letterpress printing in the past ten years. 
He says: 

One important feature which has contributed much has been the 
phenomenal development of color in advertising. The Saturday 
Evening Post in color advertising in 1917 carried 412 pages— in 
1927 approximately 2,864 pages. The Ladies’ Home Journal in 1917 
carried in color advertising 198 pages and in 1927 approximately 
719 pages. Four-color was first used in The Saturday Evening Post 
in October, 1924. In 1927 the Post carried 869 pages of four-color 
advertising. Improvements in photoengraving and in letterpress 
printing have done much to make advertising more profitable and 
also have done much to make publications more attractive to 
readers. 
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“Achievement” 

It is difficult to review this mammoth 
ment,” without seeming to be fulsome in praise of it. To those 
fortunate enough to possess a copy, description is unnecessary ; 
it speaks most eloquently for itself. Louis Flader, the editor, 
bore the burden of publishing the volume and deserves a 
graphic arts gold medal for his accomplishment. For the pres- 
ent he will please accept an imaginary crown of laurel leaves. 

A few of the physical characteristics of the big book might 
be mentioned: In size it is 12! by 9! by 3 inches and weighs 
eleven pounds. The cover, as seen by the illustration, is a 





book, “Achieve- 
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Real Craftsmanship Is Shown in the ‘‘Achievement”’ Binding 
By the Book Shop Bindery, Chicago. 






notable example of binding. There are 870 pages, 649 full-page 
illustrations, 457 of these in two to fifteen printings and 192 
in black or one color only. The production cost of the edition 
to the photoengravers and to those contributing inserts is esti- 
mated at $250,000. The edition of 7,200 copies was distributed 
to photoengravers at ten dollars a copy. 

The contents of the work will be a subject for study and 
controversy for generations to come, for every time one opens 
its pages some new uncommon “ stunt ” in photoengraving and 
printing may be found. To editors, publishers, advertising 
agents, and chiefly to photoengravers and printers will it dem- 
onstrate how many possibilities in their arts are so commonly 
neglected. As only relief printing processes are considered, 
Pantone, the newest method of printing on a typo press, is 
included. It shows the delicacy by which a pencil sketch can 
be printed from a plate as smooth as a polished mirror. 

Some of the features that most impress one on a first sur- 
vey of “Achievement’s ”’ pages are the present almost universal 
use of highlight halftones, shown in eighteen exhibits. For 
facsimile reproduction of pencil and crayon drawings this is 
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essential and is bringing about much desired harmony between 
type and illustration. Another gratifying result is the showing 
of so many duographs, which is the printing of halftones in 
two tones of ink from the same copy. This is such an improve- 
ment over halftones in a single printing that if “Achievement ” 
did nothing else than bring about increased use of duographs 
it would save the photoengraver from competition with other 
methods that are almost compelled to use two printings. 

Printing from line engravings on zinc in solid flat colors 
(some of them water colors) shows such satisfying results that 
it should bring increased use of this other neglected art. Among 
the beautiful exhibits of color printing is one showing how the 
most satisfactory presentation of bottles of shelled nuts was 
secured by three printings, omitting the blue ink. In four- 
color printing there are thirty-four exhibits, photographed from 
the objects direct, so perfect that they would probably have 
been considered miracles at the beginning of this century, the 
reproduction of an oriental shawl being one of these marvels. 

The many “ stunts ” in photoengraving shown in “‘Achieve- 
ment ” should furnish object lessons for students and journey- 
men for many years to come. The same may be said of printing. 
This volume will always be referred to for its examples of 
the printing art as applied to commercial purposes in our day. 

“Achievement in Letterpress Printing,’ the secondary 
object of this work, is shown in a masterful manner. It proves 
the interdependence of the photoengraver and the printer; one 
would be helpless without the other. Besides this, in the allied 
arts are the electrotyper, inkmaker, and papermaker. The skill 
of the up-to-date pressman with the modern precision presses 
is shown at its best on every page in the solidity of color and 
perfection of register. 

Frequently we find executives in the graphic arts eager to 
visit expositions of printing in foreign countries to see the 
best that others are doing. Here we have a volume which brings 
to our desk exhibits as fine as can be found anywhere, with 
opportunity to study them now and refer to them at any 
future time. THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates the American 
Photo-Engravers Association for the exceptional service it has 
given the entire printing trades through the publication of 
“Achievement.” 


‘*Penrose’s Annual,’’ Volume Thirty 

William Gamble is to be congratulated on the able manner 
with which he has edited this record of photomechanical prog- 
ress since 1895. Two volumes were omitted during the World 
War. The present volume contains one hundred and sixty 
pages of text, printed in Bodoni on antique laid paper. There 
are thirty-six articles devoted largely to type and printing, 
while fifty-eight full-page inserts show the best examples of 
illustrations made through the aid of the camera from rota- 
gravure in colors, Pantone, halftone, and line engraving. The 
Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Company’s (Karl Klietsch’s old 
company) exhibit is missed from this volume. Mr. Gamble’s 
sixteen-page review of the year’s progress in the graphic arts 
is as usual a leading feature of the book. The printing and 
binding are by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Limited, the 
Bradford Press, Bradford, which is sufficient guarantee that the 
work is well done. 


Christmas Holiday Greetings 

The editor of this department wishes to thank here some 

of the individuals connected with the graphic arts who were 
kind enough to favor him with good wishes during the holi- 
days: Anderson, James A.; Beck, Harry B.; Beers, C. R.: 
Bertsch & Cooper; Carty, Alton B.; Cooke, H. H.; Cunning- 
ham, Roger (original drawing by himself); Dennis, Morgan 
(etching); Dunwody, T. E.; Earhart, J. F.; Emmett, Mary 
and Burton; Fehrenbach, A. J.; Flader, L.; Getches, R. N.; 
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Gillick, J. F.; Gliedman, M. (appropriate subject in five 
printings); Hess, A.; Hillman, Harry; Innes, W.; Mayer, G.; 
McKee, Mrs. M. A.; McQuilkin, A. H.; Nelson, G. A. (book, 
limited edition); Ostrander, W. C.; Oswald, J. C.; Peacock, 
E. H. (Melbourne, Australia); Powers, A. J. (appropriate 
“Nativity,” in four colors); Quirk, H. G.; Reydell, W.; 
Royle, V. (photograph and diary); Salade, R. F.; Shepard, C.; 
Stinson, C. (photoengraving, five printings); Stone, E. L.; 
Tennant, J. A.; Weevil, R. H.; Wrigley, J. T. 
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Book of Wayne Standardized Tints 

The Wayne Color Plate Company, Detroit, has issued in an 
artistic manner a clever compilation of the shading media, 
both Ben Day and halftone, it has devised and collected 
for its own use. Included in the book is a concise story of 
how a halftone is made, illustrated with forty-five explanatory 
illustrations. There are eighty-three pages in the book, splen- 
didly illustrated and well printed. It is well worth the dollar 
asked for it. 


























SALOME, THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS 


Wood engraving by James Bann, Cincinnati, from the painting by Carlo Dolce in the Dresden gallery. 
A masterpiece of the wood engraver’s art. 
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“Why Printed Colors Fade 


Part I.— By GeorcE RIceE 


VERY one connected with the printing 

business knows that cheap colors, ineffi- 
) ciently applied to low grade stock, will 
lose their luster when exposed to light or 
other deteriorating conditions of service. 
But every one does not know why high- 
priced colors, efficiently applied to high- 
grade stock, sometimes succumb soon after 
they are put into service. Frequently expert colorists have 
been unable to analyze the precise cause of colors weakening, 
yellowing up, deadening, or otherwise changing from their 
original state through light exposure or some other form of 
exposure. The increased use of color artistry in printing has 
tended to augment the difficulties usually met with by men 
engaged in the art and the science of ornamental printing. 

There are several principal reasons why the carefully 
chosen colors of a design begin to lose their brightness soon 
after they are subjected to decolorizing influences. Direct sun- 
light is probably the chief fading element of colors on posters 
or any printed matter for exterior use, while indirect sunlight 
or some of the artificial forms of light are the color-destructive 
agents inside. Colorful printed price cards in show windows 
illuminated with powerful arc lights or with the ultra-ray 
lights for casting various hues over a scene will change color 
as a result of the oxidizing action of the light rays on the 
molecular structure of the ingredients forming the color. 

A second disintegrating element is due to the bacteriological 
action on the color. Bacteria from the dust of the street or 
the dust of the office or the home, or bacteria already existing 
in the color pigments or in the stock on which the printing 
was done, tend to destroy the color by nourishing themselves 
on the available ingredients. 

A third color fading substance is one which is usually over- 
looked, and that is the perspiration of hands. A microscopical 
examination of playing cards will show finger prints on faded 
spots where the lactic acids in the fluid of sweating fingers 
have weakened the color. 

A fourth color fade is not really a fade, but is based on 
the imaginary fade caused by defective vision of a person 
whose eyes are not focusing right or lack color distinction. 
The arrangement of the colors in the color field may be such 
that one color tends to lower the force of an adjoining color, 
so that the latter color will appear to have faded when it is 
simply overshadowed by the other color. 

There are also color diminishing possibilities in dampness 
and in rain water when the printing is of the poster type on 
exposed billboards; in the moisture of a basement or damp 
room in which books containing colored lithographs may be 
placed; the rust, acids, and alkalies that prevail even in the 
most sanitary stores and shops possess powers to grip and 
reduce the brilliancy of almost any color which has been 
printed, painted, stained, or otherwise fixed to a surface by 
man. The why and the wherefore of color failure under the 
various conditions of fade will have to be considered separately 
owing to the many ramifications related thereto. 

WHY, IF AT ALL, DOES LIGHT FADE PRINTED OR ANY KIND 
OF coLors? Some of the great print shops of the country 
employ expert colorists; these men know the reasons of color 
failure by light. But if the average printer is asked the ques- 
tion as to why natural or artificial light has reduced the color 
value of a certain design, he will say that the light did it; 
that the power of the light scorched out the color; that the 
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light faded it. But that does not get the questioner anywhere. 
He will know but little more about it than before. 

The question is, Why should light fade good colors which 
have been properly printed on good stock? Many years ago 
the writer was a poling hand in one of the great dye works 
of Lowell, Massachusetts. A poling hand stirs the coloring 
matter in vats all day. That was long ago. The work is now 
done by machinery. But he learned a lot about colors then. 

In the eighties he graduated from the color and design 
department of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since then he has worked in dye houses, at color designing, 
and so on. He worked for a multiple color printing company 
in Boston until it failed. In 1918 he was overseas with the 
Eighth Division and visited some of the French color schools. 

The French have had color training schools for over one 
hundred years. They teach color harmony in printing, textiles, 
wall paper, wood dyeing, stone coloring, and through the entire 
list of color application. It was in a microscopical department 
of a’ French technical training institution that he found the 
reason for the action of light on colors. 

They have apparatus for testing colors exposed to light of 
different ‘wave lengths and different light powers, such as 
natural sunlight, subdued light as in a room, mercury arc light, 
violet-ray light, ex-ray light, and all kinds of lights. No doubt 
similar institutions in this country possess equally complete 
color testing apparatus, but the writer has not had an oppor- 
tunity to see them. 

It seems that light itself, whether it be sunlight or light 
from an artificial source, is not always the direct cause of 
color failure. That is what mystifies. The light rays set up 
an intra-molecular action among the particles forming the 
coloring matter and this action causes a loosening of the sub- 
stances that are supposed to hold the color intact. The 
substances, of course, are made up of molecules, atoms, and 
electrons, and when these are disrupted by the penetration 
of light rays they fail to keep the coloring elements in place, 
and the freeing or weakening of these elements results in 
fading colors. If the color molecule in printing ink is disturbed 
by an oscillating motion set up by the light rays, its supposed 
fast color must weaken. But if the printing was intended for 
inside service, where the colors were not calculated to stand 
the light, and is kept from intensive light exposure, the colors 
will hold. This would be the case with a book containing col- 
ored prints. The colors would be protected by the closed 
pages. But if a colored book print were exposed in the open 
daylight, the color probably would go. 

ABSORPTION OF LIGHT RAYS LOOSENS CERTAIN COLOR 
VALENCES. Although the fading capacity of colors printed by 
types is not always due to direct light exposure, it is well 
known to chemists that the light rays are capable of loosening 
certain valences with a condition of greater activity in the 
coloring substance and cause fading. The valences in this case 
are the combining properties in the inks that cause one in- 
gredient to have an affinity for another ingredient in the com- 
pound. The valences are a sort of gluing agent and when their 
cementing facilities are curtailed by an intra-molecular action 
started by light rays, oxidation is set up and the color suffers. 

There may be a slight blemish over the entire colore: 
area, or only in spots. Some investigators have attributed the 
phenomenon to reduction instead of oxidation. Other reasons 
have been assigned as the crucial agent, such as the presence 
of moisture, or enzyms, together with light. The researchers 
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have had and are now having a hard problem to work out. 
It is settled, however, that all substances, whether they be 
colored inks, dyes, paints, or stains are composed of minute 
particles of the molecular species. And these molecules can 











The colors in that part of the poster between the dotted lines 
were faded by light exposure. 








in turn be divided chemically into still smaller particles like 
atoms. Some of the color digesters go still further and get a 
continued breaking up of the invisible parts until the electron 
state is attained. Taking a molecule of water for illustration 
(HO), this is composed of three atoms, two of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen. These atoms are linked together in millions 
in one drop of water. 

It is possible to chemically remove certain atoms from 
color, water, or other molecules and substitute these displaced 
atoms with atoms belonging to another substance. In this 
way the natural character of water, paints, printing inks, dyes, 
and ingredients used for almost any industrial purpose can be 
altered to suit the requirements. Benzol, when used in color 
mixtures, can be changed in its physical and chemical prop- 
erties by removing some of the atoms constituting its organ- 
ization and replacing them with atoms of another substance. 

FoRMS OF THE LITTLE ELUSIVE PARTICLES VARY. The 
molecule, the atom, and the electron are, therefore, important 
factors in colors. It is on their stability that the fastness of 
the color relies when the influences of service are brought to 
bear. Just what these invisible particles look like can not be 
determined without the assistance of strong magnifying in- 
struments. Some tests were made in the bacteriological de- 
partment of a university; the report was that so far as any- 
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thing definite could be ascertained, the infinitesimal particles 
resembled snowflakes under certain conditions and particles 
of broken crystals or twisted and broken pieces of glass under 
other conditions. When photographed and placed on a lantern 
slide they appeared similar to the drawing shown herewith. 
These are the molecules. 

The electron theory is that the electrons are minute par- 
ticles charged with negative electricity having a mass of about 
one eighteen-thousandth part of that of the hydrogen atom, 
something apparently too small to conceive, yet forming a 
common constituent of the atoms of all chemical elements. 
It has been brought out that the absorbed rays of light can 
produce vibrations in the electrons and disturb the coloring 
matters to the extent of visible fading. 

Colored inks, like any substance manufactured to produce 
color on a surface, are less fugitive to light exposure when 
the molecular structure is capable of absorbing light waves 
of large amplitude without being set in vibration or action 
tending to loosen coloring substances. 

But the character of the light has something to do with 
the color disturbance. You can place certain yellows in the 
rays of a strong ultra-violet light and observe that the yellow 
assumes a greenish hue which will hold for several hours after 
the same has been removed from the influence of the light. 
The same exposure in natural light might have no effect owing 
to the difference in wave-lengths of the light. It is only those 
rays of the light which are absorbed, whatever kind of light 
it may be, that can produce chemical action on the color and 
cause fading. You can wash the pigment vermilion over with 
a madder lake and thereby stabilize the vermilion so that it 
will not blacken when exposed to light. In like manner, the 
coppering of colors wherever employed is often made fast 
because of the protection afforded against the admittance of 
color deteriorating light rays. 

The method of testing the fastness of printed colors by 
simple exposure to sunlight is not always dependable for the 








When microscopically examined color molecules are supposed to resemble snow- 
flakes, particles of broken crystals, or twisted and broken pieces of glass. 


reason that the printing and light exposure may have been 
done in a northern city where the sun heat and sun light are 
different in intensity from that of a southern city. Beautifully 
colored designs which stood up well in the moderate light may 
succumb in the light of the semi-tropics. A manufacturer of 
colored printing inks tells me that he tests each individual 
color to determine its properties before it is placed on the 
market; particularly its fastness to all those influences that 
it is likely to encounter when in actual service; but that some- 
times shades are obtained from a combination of two or more 
of his colors after the inks are out of his possession. 
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I must go down to the sea again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a 
gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the sea again, for the call 
of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not 
be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume 
and the sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the sea again, to the 
vagrant gypsy life, 
To the gull’s way and the whales way, 
where the wind’s like a whetted knife, 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laugh- 
ing fellow-rover 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick’s over. 
From Sea Fever, by JouN MASEFIELD. 
Oe 
ND, opines Garry H. L., from Toronto, 
“On the other hand, fondness often 
makes the mind grow absent.” 
ee ae 
|b yw forget that when we have less 
blah and bunk and more selling from 
printers who pose as advertising counselors 
and direct-mail experts, we will have more 
printers making the profits they should. Yes, 
isn’t that the honest truth ? 


ero 


Well, Did She Go Home? 


Dear Pitot: Our firm gave its annual 
picnic out at the beach this year and as 
usual the printing department shut down 
for the day and enjoyed the sand fleas and 
the eats. Many of the so-called weaker sex 
— with a view to comfort or attractiveness 

wore knickers, as is the custom in these 
parts, especially for hitch-hikers. Several of 
the girls stayed for the dance at the pavilion 
that night and as a result had to miss the 
last car home. The following day one of the 
girls in the bindery department punched the 
clock attired in the same knickers she had 
worn to the picnic. Now, old man Wilson, 
who is somewhat opposed to the modern 
trend of style, glared at her and, walking 
over toward the locker-room door, he 
pointed an accusing finger at the offend- 
ing knickers and shouted: “ You take them 
damn things off or go home.”—Tue Devit. 
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Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 






Monthly Review 


WONDER if most master printers and 

practically every printing salesman have 
not at one time or another dreamed and 
planned for the time when they could do 
“creative service”? E. C. Hawley last 
month gave you and me an article that 
every printer, young and old, should read 
over and pause at the end of each para- 
graph. “ The difference between the regular 
trade printer and the creative printer is 
largely a difference in responsibility 
he has found out through experience that 
producing printing and creating advertising 
impose responsibilities of an altogether dif- 
ferent nature.” 

Every now and then the Piror has to take 
exception to certain basic thoughts that 
some writers incorporate in their articles 

William Sumners — Dear Bill: I like 
your style of expression and realize that you 
know many of the printer’s problems, but 
your last article was far too utopian in its 
climax to be a good story. It would tend 
to create disloyalty and dissatisfaction on 
the part of the man on the receiving end 
of the pay check rather than engender a 
spirit of affection and loyalty. To para- 
phrase a well known proverb, “a little 
propaganda is a dangerous thing.” 

Too busy to read an article on pricecut- 
ting? Well, turn to page 582 and read the 
third paragraph, first column. Why don’t 
you tackle the job yourself, Charles? You'll 
be surprised at the support you will enlist 
on all sides. Twenty-five years ago isn’t 
long — gee, you're just the right age. You 
have the first requirement. a knowledge of 
the industry plus the background of secre- 
tarial work. You start the ball rolling and 
I'll gamble that Dad Mickel, John Hill, 
Franklin Heath, Martin Heir, Van Hinkle, 
John Clyde Oswald, Dick Moore, and a 
score or more of the old-timers, the men 
who have given their best years to the in- 
dustry which they love, will stand solidly 
behind you and fight. They are fighters all, 
Charles. men who not only have helped the 
fifth industry but in turn have helped na- 
tional industrial and commercial conditions 
during the past quarter century and more. 
Pick your “ Four Horsemen,” and I'll enlist 
as a buck private. Let’s go! 

“Tf printers want their share of adver- 
tising printing and want it without being 
obliged to cut the price or pay a commis- 
sion to an agency as many of them do at 
present, they must qualify for the responsi- 
bility; or, at least, they must be willing 
to use the services of men who know how 
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to prepare good copy and have a funda- 
mental knowledge of the problems of dis- 
tribution and sales.” This is one of the 
pertinent and timely climaxes of Arthur J 
Peel's article, but the last paragraph strikes 
the bell and brings out a strong, vibrant 
ring — the kind of an intonation that should 
be as effective as the light in the belfry oi 
the Old South Church. 

All in all, this is one of the best groups oi! 
articles that have appeared in the I. P. in « 
long, long time. That statement is mor 
than an opinion; it’s a positive, definite fact 

ero 


The Original Scotch Joke 


Golf, no doubt, originated in Scotland 
because of the Scot’s inherent desire to 
make the rounds with as little as possibk 


ero 


OWADAYS, nobody cares how bad 

your English is as long as your Scotch 

is good. Score another against prohibition. 

ero 

PRINTER out on Milwaukee avenue 

in Chicago used the following slogan: 

“We stand back of every job.” A furniture 

dealer noticed the slogan, liked it, and went 

it one better when he adopted the following: 
“We stand behind every bed we sell.” 


ero 


OWARD HANNEGAN says: “ Don't 

forget that your business will grow 

only to the extent that the business of your 

clients grows. This takes advertising, selling 

material, not orders for five hundred letter- 

heads, some statements, and a few envel- 
opes and business cards.” 
ero 

NE of our zealous and helpful readers 

who was too proud or busy to send 

in his name mailed us this contribution, 

“Science Again Impeaches the Old Oaken 

Bucket.” “I am disgusted with experts. 

I sent a sample of the water from the well 

on my place to a bacteriologist. His report 

read, ‘Sir, you have Bright’s Disease.’ ” 
et Oe 
Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, bindery girl fair, 
Gather your reactions and give ’em tlie 
air; 
Weight your emotions and write ’em wit! 
glee 
And send them to the Pitot page /.' 


others to see. 
The Pilot” 
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Watch 
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By EUGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the sclution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact 


Lint and Dust Cause Specks and Filling 

“We have been having trouble with our cylinder press, 
which we have been unable to solve. The trouble seems to be 
lint and dust getting on the rollers and plates, causing the 
piates to fill up and all solids to show specks. We have done 
everything that we can possibly think of to do away with this 
trouble and we should like to have your opinion as to the 
cuuse. The building we are in is of brick, 30 by 85 
fvet, having concrete floors saturated with oil. 
The walls are brick, painted with cold-water paint, 
and we can not find any cause from this. We have 
a cylinder job press in the building which oper- 
ates most of the time on contract work, and we 
believe that this is causing our trouble. This work 
requires mostly gold ink; the paper used is fi:nt 
label and is coated on one side. This paper is used 
by a paper box manufacturing company for paper 
box covers. We note that lint accumulates very 
fast on the cylinder job press, which is located 
in the back of the building and is about eight feet 
from the large cylinder; we have come to the 
conclusion that the lint from the smaller press 
is circulated over the room by the air blower on 
its feeder. We have recently cleaned the building thoroughly 
with a vacuum cleaner, but to no advantage as we still have 
this trouble with the cylinder press. We are enclosing a sample 
of our work which has been completed and one which is on 
the press at the present time.”’ 

Answer.— If a conduit can not be arranged to carry off 
the air from the blower it is apparent that the press with the 
blower either should be enclosed or moved into a room of 
its own where it can do no harm. 


Gloss Paste Works Better Than Varnish 

“After printing a catalogue we attempted to varnish the 
cuts. In this we were only partially successful. We used varnish 
and found that if run in sufficient quantity to give a satis- 
factory gloss the sheets would stick to the slipsheets. Then 
if the quantity of ink were cut or diluted with compound the 
varnish did not cover well and appeared dirty. We are won- 
dering if you can help us find a solution to our difficulty and 
therefore appeal to you for help.” 

Answer.— Varnish is worked best with a brush, as by hand 
or on a varnishing machine, and is troublesome to work with 
composition rollers and the ink distributing system of the 
printing press, which is designed for a mixture of varnish and 
pigment with body. You will find the solution in gloss paste, 
which is gloss varnish mixed with sufficient translucent pig- 
ment to render it translucent almost to transparency. Even so, 
you may find it necessary to deliver the sheets into racks in 
low piles and “wake the sheets up” occasionally against 
sticking. 


science. Replies by mail will be made only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 





Eugene St. John 





Picking 

“T would like a little information on a few troubles. 
Enclosed find blotter which was run three on; black on job 
cylinder, red on 10 by 15 Gordon press. Naturally there was 
no picking on the cylinder, but I could not get rid of it on 
the ** $23.50" in the middle plate on platen. I tried to reduce 
the ink with a few different compounds, such as reducol, boiled 
oil, etc. Then I used a soft cylinder red. I then 
used more impression on the ‘ $23.50” and ran 
the press slow so as sheets did not strip too 
abruptly. I tried a few loose strings from gripper 
to gripper for stripping, then also the grippers on 
sheet. The pressroom is kept at a warm tempera- 
ture. All the inks picked on this one spot, ever 
though the color was too weak. I also tried less 
ink, but could not run too light. We used two 
different grades of blotters to see if it was the 
stock, but did not find any difference. I also ran 
some black and red single on 12 by 18 Gordon 
with vibrator and had trouble with black pick- 
ing on type even when reduced and mottling on 
cut first time. I used Gordon halftone black, cylin- 
der halftone black, job black, cylinder job black. 
The second time I ran it I had no trouble on same press, 
running single, using cylinder halftone black. Can you enlighten 
me on this? Also find ink picking when running large signs on 
14 by 22 Gordon having single lines of bold type three or four 
inches in height. When using reducing compounds they still 
pick, and by using boiled oil they mottle too much. Sometimes 
I run them lightly twice through; that is, two impressions. I 
wrote to the New England Newspaper Supply Company for 
prices and information on the automatic repressed felt blan- 
ket for embossing which I heard about through your articles 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. They never answered me, so could 
you tell me of any place in Chicago handling it or where I could 
get some other kind? ” 

Answer—The small white spots in the large figures seem 
to be due to small holes in the face of the figures. If it is really 
caused by the picking of the surface of the paper by the ink 
the two remedies are (1) to use Gordon press halftone red 
and (2) put a small patch or two of tissue on the spots which 
are on large figures in the center of the form. Also put cut- 
outs of folio of the two large figures on the overlay. Insuffi- 
cient impression at or near the center of the form is a common 
cause of picking on platen presses, especially when large let- 
ters or figures are in a central position. It seems that make- 
ready, as a rule, is more hurried and not so thorough on the 
platen as on the cylinder press. The same applies to the large 
characters on the 14 by 22 press. The temperature should be 
at seventy to seventy-five degrees. If it is cooler you should add 
soft or reducing halftone red or black to the Gordon press half- 
tone red and black. These are the proper inks to use on a 
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blotter with enameled coating. Very often large types have 
little holes in their faces and this is mistaken for picking. A 
sheet of automatic blanket, 12 by 18 inches, costs $3.50, cash 
with order, at New England Newspaper Supply Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Overprint Varnish Difficulties 

“T am in trouble and thought perhaps you could lend a 
helping hand. I am doing quite a bit of varnish work on a 
cylinder press and for the most part have met with a rather 
large measure of success. Am using an overprint varnish made 
by one of the larger ink houses of national repute. At times, 
however, owing to weather changes and other adverse condi- 
tions encountered in all pressrooms, I am compelled to add such 
foreign ingredients as a drier, reducer, and laying compound 
to induce the drying, prevent picking, and eliminate sweating 
and the possibility of adhesion after setting. The addition of 
the specialties mentioned reduces the quality of the finished 
product. It gets me over the hill, so to speak, but it also 
reduces the gloss to a great extent. What I would like to find 
out is, what the label houses use for varnishing and where 
it could be purchased. I am informed that it is a spirit varnish. 
Also whether it has any natural drying qualities. If I could 
obtain some of this I may be able to use it as both reducer 
and drier and still retain the gloss. The drier I am now using 
is a japan, which kills the brilliancy even in an ink.” 

Answer.— Spirit varnishes should not be mixed with an oil 
varnish such as you are using. The spirit varnish dries by 
evaporation and does not accelerate the drying of an oil var- 
nish. Have you tried gloss drying varnish and gloss paste? By 
adding paste drier to these you get the best results in over- 
printing on a press. Whether oil or spirit varnishes are used, 
the varnishing machine handles them better than a press. 


Halftone Printing Ink in Detail 

“T should like to see an intimate discussion of printing 
ink. Have been fed up on glittering generalities which tell me 
nothing. I appreciate the fact that no inkmaker is going to 
patent the formula of a successful ink any more than he would 
put it on the label of the can like paint and varnish makers 
do, but I believe it would be helpful to know exactly what the 
ingredients are.” 

Answer.— Probably you realize that great space would be 
required to answer your query fully. The successful ink is 
made up of the proper ingredients, but the knowledge of how 
to treat and mix the materials is the secret part that the 
practical ink chemist keeps to himself. No one ink answers 
for all purposes, so we shall “ intimately discuss” one, one 
of the most exacting and difficult to make, so much so that 
very few inkmakers have succeeded in making it: A high- 
grade, dependable halftone black for platen presses that will 
not offset, pick, or stick to the form of plates when printed 
on enameled coated book. The ingredients are Kremnitz white 
(cover white), carbon (gas) black, a dirty, deep Prussian blue 
for pigments. The vehicle to carry these powders is No. 1 
varnish, 00 varnish, mineral oil, and cobalt drier. A platen 
press with limited distribution requires an ink with more body 
and coverage than the cylinder press. This quality is largely 
derived from the cover white, which is the best covering of 
all pigments. This also permits a thin film of ink to be car- 
ried, a feature of importance because the sheet is pulled from 
the entire form at once on the platen instead of peeled off 
gradually as on the cylinder press. The cover white is colored 
black by adding the deep, dirty Prussian blue (seldom used 
except as toner) to the best carbon black. For halftone print- 
ing from poor plates, extremely weak in contrast, such as 
pictures of linen collars, lace, etc., the still more powerful 
and costly toner known as reflex or iridescent blue is added. 
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The latter is the toner for offset black inks. The thin film 
also helps to avoid offset because it sets and dries faster than 
a thick film. The No. 1 varnish helps to hold the ink up so 
that it will not fill the form nor penetrate the coated paper 
so rapidly as to allow the pigment to chalk and rub off. The 
00 varnish and the mineral oil are added to overcome pick- 
ing and sticking and to enable the No. 1 varnish to get into 
the paper quickly enough to avoid offset. The cobalt drier 
helps the protective skin to form quickly on the ink so that 
it will not offset and so that the work may be handled and 
folded, cut or backed up promptly. This ink is about perfec- 
tion at seventy to seventy-five degrees. Without a gas or elec- 
tric sheet heater on the Colt’s Armory or Gordon, heavy 
halftone forms may be printed without picking or sticking 
to the form, provided the makeready is thorough and fountain 
set right. By laying out the printed sheets shinglewise or dove- 
tailed, slip-sheeting may be avoided. The sheets may be han- 
dled inside of an hour after printing for jogging and folding 
and may be cut or backed up in two or three hours. A difficult 
ink, indeed, to make and a great credit to those who have 
succeeded. It is not strange that the best of these inks is pro- 
duced by a man who was formerly a chemist, first with the 
largest and later with the oldest inkmaker in America. 


Various Questions 

Answer. — We could answer more specifically if you would 
send a sheet of the job. If the ink is mottling or caking on the 
plates, add a little No. 3 varnish. Perhaps more impression is 
needed on the solids, also. The rollers should be set with the 
same contact to the ink plate and vibrator so as to firmly roll 
the form. The plates should be type high. Toners are used 
primarily to deepen the color. Thus reflex blue and Prussian 
blue are used to tone black. But reflex blue and Prussian blue 
come in various degrees of viscosity, as cover, bond, job, and 
halftone inks. If you want to reduce a stiff black with a toner 
you would use a blue softer than the black. Tint bases are not 
used to overcome mottling. A tint base is a device to give body 
to a tint which is lacking when a color is mixed with liquid 
varnish. Tint bases are composed of varnish and powders like 
magnesia, alumina hydrate, barium sulphate, etc. Heavy var- 
nish increases the tack of an ink and is the remedy for mottling. 
An original halftone plate should yield from 30,000 to 50,000 
impressions. Very few inks affected by contact with lead are 
ever used to print lead mold electros. Vermilion and ultra- 
marine are seldom used on lead mold electros and these two 
are most affected by lead. When forms are to be used for long 
runs in vermilion or ultramarine it is best to use nickeltypes. 


Testing a Time-Honored Rule 

“A Dry Law for Printers,’ the article by Lawrence Bayard 
Cundiff, in the September issue of your publication, interested 
us mightily. His presentation seemed so logical that we deter- 
mined to print a job conformably to his plan even at the risk 
of spoiling a job on a long run. We ran a sheet of covers eight 
up, the edition being three hundred and fifty thousand. We 
followed his suggestions implicitly. Herewith are half sheets 
showing the result. If you will, please compare them with com- 
pleted copies of the previous issue, in the running of which we 
adhered to the time-honored method of following up colors 
before the preceding ones had dried. This may be the exception 
that proves the rule. However, we ask your criticism.” 

Answer. — We give you credit for having the courage of 
your convictions. You had a narrow escape from grief. Even 
with the excessive quantity of blue carried you were unable 
to cover the red in places, the result being you have a young 
man in the picture with dark hair with splotches of red in it. 
We can not afford to advise inquirers to take chances but prefer 
to stick to the time-honored methods.” 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 


Again the Local and Transient Rate 

It would be a happy dispensation right now if all local 
newspaper publishers had resolved on the beginning of the 
new year that hereafter their publications would have but one 
open advertising rate to apply to all local and out- 
side business alike. We have dealt somewhat with 
this subject before and we shall likely have occa- 
sion to take it up again. But we predict that 
within five years the local newspaper with a high 
rate for foreign, or national, advertising and a 
lower rate for home, or local, advertising will be 
as out of date as the publication that sells its 
front-page space indiscriminately. 

Many outside concerns wishing to get their 
advertising into local newspapers are well aware 
that they are penalized because of this very laud- 
able ambition. They are “ foreigners ” and there- 
fore must pay a premium. But why? Well, some 
publishers declare these outside concerns get the 
benefit of their whole circulation, whether it goes 
to Bimville or Los Angeles. To a certain extent 
this is true. But it is also true that no advertising 
man is doing leg-work about the streets every day 
to get this business, nor is the bookkeeper sending out state- 
ment after statement trying to collect for it. Usually the orders 
come without much cost to the local publisher and the pay is 
good and reliable. More often than not the copy is in mat form 
and ready in a few minutes for insertion in the paper. 

But that isn’t all of the proposition: The home dealer is 
frequently concerned in this advertising, and this home dealer 
has sought to influence the advertiser to use the local publi- 
cation to help him. The advertiser then tells him to get space 
rates and estimate the cost. When these figures have been 
submitted and a campaign planned, what will happen when 
the advertiser learns that it has in the past cost him from 
five to twenty cents an inch more for space than the same space 
would cost the local dealer? Either the order must be placed 
by the local dealer, the bill made out to him, and collection 
made from him, or the publisher must discriminate in favor 
of one outside advertiser as against others, knowingly and 
wittingly. 

We have in long experience found it more equitable and 
just to have a maximum open or transient rate for home as 
well as outside advertisers and then meet the local advertising 
situation through a system of quantity discounts, time dis- 
counts, or regularity discounts. This is further justified on 
the theory that the newspaper is not run the year round, so 
that certain advertisers may come in at their own good time 
and convenience to use the space when it is sure to be most 
profitable to them. It is the steady, dependable home dealer 
who uses newspaper space at frequent intervals all the year 
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who makes it possible for the newspaper to carry such volume 
each month that the paper may show a profit. If such a patron 
gets a certain discount while all others are quoted a higher 
net rate, there can be no complaint from the transient or inter- 
mittent advertiser who expects the newspaper to 
be there and ready for him when his business 
needs it most. 

The advertising rate card may well show one 
stated net rate, or a rate including agency com- 
mission equal to the highest home or transient 
rate. And the publications that do show this will 
win the favor of national and transient advertisers 
in the end, for when that is the case the local 
dealer will be quoted the same rate as is quoted 
the national advertiser and all discrimination and 
confusion will be avoided. 


Getting at Cost of Contests 

Probably no more favorable report on the 
benefits and results of a newspaper subscription 
voting contest was ever made than that given 
by Hon. E. R. Purcell, of Broken Bow, Nebraska, 
at the annual convention of the N. E. A. at Omaha 
last year. For that reason we can use this report for some 
comments relative to that form of obtaining new subscriptions 
to a newspaper or magazine. We believe that generally the 
results of such contests to gain circulation are discounted 
greatly by every one concerned — excepting generally the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Purcell has been his own contest manager and has 
been careful to keep out all graft, schemes, or chicanery in 
connection with his subscription campaigns. 

The speaker summed up his results for sixteen years of 
such contests and gave figures to show the cost of each one — 
all the figures except the cost of a double-page spread or a 
single-page advertisement for each of thirteen weeks, plus the 
first page and editorial propaganda, which easily could amount 
to one thousand dollars more than the cost reported. But tak- 
ing the cost of prizes, commissions, advertising, and postage of 
the last contest at $2,400 and the number of new subscribers 
gained as reported -- 485 — we find that the cost of a new 
subscriber was $4.96 plus. Make it even $5 a subscriber, if 
you please. 

The testimony here assembled but confirms us in the con- 
clusions we have gained in similar experiences of our own — 
that for the same expense we can hire two to three solicitors 
in the regular way and make a considerably larger increase in 
our circulation. 

We can do it in less time and save our business men, our 
readers, and the girls of the community much agitation and 
annoyance from a contest that usually does not build for per- 
manence a list of subscribers in any community. 











Depreciation Fund Belongs to Patrons 

Calling at a local newspaper office one day recently, the 
writer shared in the glee with which the two young owners 
announced the fact that they had paid off all the indeb‘edness 
against the plant and business and that it now was theirs. They 
had accomplished the feat in five years, and they now own a 
newspaper valued at three times the amount they put into it. 

One of these young men suggested that now they were 
going to take their dividends and make use of the money to 
acquire better homes and enjoy life and its luxuries more. The 
suggestion prompted us to offer this advice: “ Boys, you have 
in the past five years taken no account of the depreciation of 
your plant. You have put all your spare cash into paying for 
the original plant. You have the original plant, yes, but it is 
not the plant it was when you acquired it. This plant has seen 
some hard work. You have added to it what was necessary, 
amounting to several thousand dollars. But you had to have 
that extra equipment to take care of your growing business. 
Now that is running down, also. Before you go to using up 
the profits in dividends, set aside at least ten per cent each 
year, and do it month by month, if possible, as a depreciation 
fund. You will need it before another five years is up. If that 
fund takes care of the replacements necessary, well and good. 
But if it piles up a surplus, don’t use it for dividends. It does 
not belong to you. It belongs to the plant and the patrons of 
your paper and should be used to improve the plant and ser- 
vice and to make a better paper than before.” 

Had you ever thought about it in that light — that a sur- 
plus piled up as a depreciation or replacement fund belongs to 
the patrons of your paper and should be used for them? 


A Druggists’ Advertising Campaign 

Some time ago the Druggists Association of Iowa worked 
out a plan for some good-will newspaper advertising for the 
benefit of druggists in that state. They had a committee 
appointed and engaged some experts to prepare copy for some- 
thing like a page of an ordinary newspaper. As a tryout only 
seventy county newspapers of the state were used in the first 
campaign, with local druggists joining in payment for the 
advertising. It was found to be a good thing. Druggists are not 
usually good advertisers, and when they do advertise it is 
usually to push or exploit some new concoction or balm or 
cosmetic for the manufacturer or promoter, with the local 
druggist’s name attached. This new plan looked to a more 
practical and better promotion of good will for the local drug- 
gists as a whole. The copy laid stress on the opportunity for 
doing a good public service that each druggist has all the year 
round, his long hours and faithful attention to each possible 
little demand, etc. It was something of a human interest appeal 
to a public that might not understand or appreciate all the 
local druggist means to the community. 

Now the same sort of project has been launched in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota through the efforts of Field Manager 
Sam Haislet, of Minneapolis. A committee of the druggists 
and publishers has planned a campaign to include the papers 
in the Minnesota and North Dakota editorial associations 
for a series of twelve advertisements, artistically designed and 
effectively displayed to attract attention in any newspaper. 
The advertisements are prepared in two sizes, two columns by 
seven inches and three columns by ten inches. Plates or mats 
for either or both sizes are furnished. Each paper will sell the 
plan to the local druggists, using the smaller advertisement if 
there is but one druggist and the larger one if there are several. 

The plan ought to result in a considerable use of local 
newspaper space in each state. It will as truly result in some 
good education of druggists generally in the use of newspaper 
space for their advertising instead of using it only as agents 
for the sale of something or other. 
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Observations in the Field 


NeEwspaAPERS in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave” are going to have to consider the radio as a real com 
petitor in the advertising field. When an advertiser will spend 
$60,000 for a one-hour program over fifty or sixty broadcast- 
ing stations, with talent that is world famous, there is some- 
thing worth serious thought. Never can the radio or the spoken 
word equal the plain, readable type of the newspaper as ay 
advertising medium. All who have heard speeches know thai. 
But the newspapers are contributing very greatly right now t» 
make the radio popular and of advertising importance. 


A WRITER recently presented some statistics as facts whic) 
must make us think. For instance: ‘“‘ The annual production «{ 
newsprint in the United States is in excess of 1,600,000 ton., 
while imports run up to 1,900,000 tons more. Book, poster, an | 
other paper used in printing for readers is in excess of 1,400 - 
000 tons. The paper, printing, and publishing industries con - 
bined employ about 535,000 wage earners, with a pay roll «f 
over $800,000,000.” And then, ‘ the value added by manufa: - 
ture for the whole group of industries is about $500,000,00) 
more a year than the total expenditures on the schools which 
supply the readers.” Let our high-brow educators and lecture’s 
digest that statement and cease their criticism of the press. 

ONE of the most despicable scoundrels pestering the news- 
paper business is the man who drops into the office with a 
plausible plan for putting on a special page or double-paxe 
spread for an issue by selling spaces to business men in a town 
or all over a county and then disappears to let the publisher 
hold the sack. It is a scheme that has been worked for years, 
but still fires perfectly in isolated cases. Years ago we saw it 
pulled off in a county. A bright, red-headed woman aided the 
clever man who contracted for the page of “ advertising.” They 
went out and represented that the Bulletin was going to pro- 
duce this special page and not only scatter this brilliant (?) 
advertising all over the county, but would also print page- 
size window cards for the stores to display. All the 11% by 4 
inch space would cost was two dollars; and please pay now! 
It seems incredulous, but sixty business firms bit on this flimsy 
advertising deal and fifty-seven of them paid the woman! 
Three would give checks payable only to the newspaper. Some 
months later the copy arrived for this advertising which the 
newspaper produced to save its face with business (?) men 
who profited not one whit from it. 


RECENT holiday advertising business has brought the atten- 
tion of local newspaper publishers to the big item that their 
stereotyping business is nowadays. What twelve years ago was 
a mere dream of equipment is now almost a universally adopted 
implement in newspaper plants big enough to afford a cut and 
copy service. A casting box is now familiar to probably ninety 
per cent of the small-town newspapers, and in forty per cent 
of the plants such equipment is largely used. We have had 
publishers tell us that they are too expensive and costly of 
operation for the good they do. But a study of newspapers 
indicates that size and quality of advertisements depends 
largely on the service given local advertisers in this respect. 
Live merchants and dealers know full well the value and in- 
terest that lie in pictures. Art work in advertising is essential; 
attractive pictures are worth paying for. Yes, it does cosi to 
operate casting boxes. The work, however, may be systematized 
and planned in advance so that much of the casting is done at 
the time the metal for the machine is melted. Another point 
complained of is the amount of metal tied up. Lessen the 
amount of metal tied up by using wood for the cuts — not 
mounting on wood but melting the metal right over w od. 
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Review of Ne ewspapers and Advertisements 


The Sun, Rutherfordton, North Carolina.—Your 
per is one of the best, mechanically, reviewed in 
is issue. The presswork is a delight and the adver- 
ements are mighty fine, too. The first page is bal- 
‘ed to perfection and the only basis for com- 
int is the fact that there are so many heads. 
iprovement would result if those had only two 
es in which the main deck is in three now. The 
t that advertisements are not pyramided on some 
ses tempers our enthusiasm for the “ inside.’’ On 
ze 12, for instance, it would have been just as 
y to run the full column of two-column adver- 
ments in the final two columns as in the first 
, and it would have made a world of difference 
the appearance of the page. Not a little of the 
ie’s generally good appearance is creditable to 
t wide margins of white space between borders 
a’ | type in advertisements. 
“he Booster, Pittsburg, Kansas.—Your paper is 
yveauty typographically and evidences the appli- 
ion of principles that insure attractiveness. 
Veekly Valley Herald, Chaska, Minnesota.— 
ir issues for August 11 and November 10, the 
mer a special, are excellent. Presswork is clean 
even, especially on the halftones of the pic- 
orial section, as are also the display and layout of 
vertisements. The variety of borders, while satis- 
-tory when considering individual advertisements, 
csn’t result in a pleasing effect in the pages as a 
hole. The borders are usually good enough in 
i-mselves, but plain rule, graded as to thickness 
‘elation to the size of the advertisements, makes 
better border. Exceptions to the decorative bor- 
rs called ‘‘ good” are the one giving the checker- 
ird effect and several unit borders of light tone. 
The latter are too weak in tone (“ color’’) in rela- 
tion to the strength of the type. In a newspaper, 
at least, where several advertisements appear on a 
paze, one should not depend upon borders for atten- 
tion, for, then, the chances are the borders will 
overshadow the type. Plain rules function in uni- 
fying an advertisement and marking its limits more 
effectively than any ornamental borders, however 
reserved, and they do not themselves attract. 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii._-The 
November 21 edition, subtitled “ Industry — Op- 
portunity — Progress,’ is remarkably fine. Press- 
work is especially good, the halftones on ordinary 
news-stock being as good as 
we have seen. Illustrations 
are decidedly interesting and 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


cellent, and it is. The first page is a beauty and 
demonstrates by contrast the folly of placing one’s 
faith in bold-face heads for attaining interest. With 
all in light face the result is the same as when all 
are in bold face; there is no difference. Your first 
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Striking cover from one of the magazine sections of 

the annual ‘‘ Midwinter Number ”’ of the Los An- 

geles (Cal.) Times, and probably not the best. 
Original in colors, yellow predominating. 


page is as interesting looking as any we've seen. 
There are few advertisements, but those are e‘Tec- 
tively displayed and are better because of the appre- 
ciation of the value of white space as is indicated. 
Only in one or two cases, where caps. of the extra- 


The Daily Tribune, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
While the display features on the first page couid 
be better balanced the page rates high, neverthe- 
less. The heads themselves are fairly good and dis- 
play features appear in all parts of the page. Some 
of the larger heads on the first page, however, sug- 
gest the need of subordinate decks, both from the 
standpoint of general appearance and to make less 
abrupt the eye-change from the large type to the 
small type of the text. You are inclined to carry too 
much ink and not enough impression, although some 
pages are light. By adjusting the fountain not only 
more evenly, but for less ink on the whole, and 
by adding a little impression improvement would 
result. The best feature is ad. composition. Display 
is restricted as to the number of points brought out 
but those emphasized are made to count. As the 
layouts are simple the advertisements therefore in- 
vite reading and are easy to read. 

Daily Courier, Grants Pass, Oregon.—Your paper 
is from among a class, determined by size of city, 
in which good typographical appearance is excep- 
tional, and it is one of the exceptions. First-page 
makeup is excellent both interesting and attrac- 
tive. News-heads indicate thought, care, and_ skill 
in the preparation of copy, to the end that there 
would not be unpleasing variations in length of 
lines. Since you regularly carry a banner head at 
the top of the page, where the majority of single- 
column heads also are placed, appearance is not as 
geod as if the heads were more generally distrib- 
uted. This would improve balance and create an 
effect of interest in all parts of the page. The 
appearance of ‘ inside’’ pages, due to grouping 
advertisements in the lower right-hand corner, is 
orderly. While the advertisements are not beautiful, 
they are not unpleasing. Simple in layout, displayed 
with restraint, and set in attractive, readable type 
faces they are thoroughly satisfactory. Although 
inking on the inside pages is sometimes too pale, 
presswork on the whole is good. 

The Redwood Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 
You make up the difficult six-column page very 
well; all features on the first page of your Novem- 
ber 9 issue are nicely balanced. There is: just one 
serious fault. The sub-decks of four lines, set wholly 
in bold-face capitals, are hard to read. In addition 
the contrast in shape between these letters and the 

condensed style in the main 
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make us wish we were in 
your land of sunshine and 
summer, while advertise- 
ments are remarkably well 
displayed. They could be 
improved only by the use 
of fewer styles of type; the 
appearance of the paper as 
a whole would thereby be 
improved even more than 











individual ads. The use of 
fewer borders, avoiding espe- 
cially those of repeated and 
pronounced units, is to be 
recommended. 

The Seminole Producer, 
Seminole, Oklahoma.—There 
is entirely too much ink on 
the November 24 issue. A 
paper so heavily printed 
looks dirty and seems un- 
pleasant to the touch. First- 
page makeup is unusually 
good and the  advertise- 
ments are also first class, 
although the six-point rule 
border detracts very much 
from some. It is not prop- 
erly fitted and unsightly 
gaps of white appear be- 
tween the pieces. If this 
black border were elimi- 
natel, and if the printing 
were better, of course, the 
issue would be improved more than its present 
appearance indicates it could be. 

The Columbia Missourian, Columbia, Missouri.— 
Prod ced in connection with one of the best schools 
of journalism in the land, your paper should be ex- 


The six-column page is hard to make up attrac- 

tively, but the Chaska (Minn.) Herald hurdles 

the hard part by the use of a two-column box 

and a two-column news-head in the center col- 

umns, providing, thereby, for top news-heads 
in the outside columns. 
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deck is not pleasing. If 
you really prefer this kind 
of head and it is all right 
set the sub-decks in up- 
per and lower case, a size 
larger than the capitals now 
used.. The contrast in letter 
shape between the two decks 
will not be so pronounced. 
The print is satisfactory, 
although there are some 
light spots, one, in fact, at 
the bottom of the first page. 
Advertisements, as a_ rule, 
are excellent; there are none 
that demand overhauling. 
The McAllen Monitor, 
McAllen, Texas. —Presswork 





on your November 29 issue 
is uneven; it tends to be 
too heavy with ink and par- 





ticularly with too little 
squeeze. Massed as they are 
in two groups — one at top 





condensed Cheltenham Bold are used in connection 
with another face of regular shape does their appear- 
ance suggest the least fault-finding. The printing is 
pale on both issues; more ink and a slightly heavier 
impression seem essential. 


Attractive and dignified editorial page of the 
Booster, student publication of the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) high school, which is produced by stu- 

dents of the journalism and printing classes. a sub-deck, also if more 


and the other at the bot- 
tom ——- the arrangement of 
cuts and heads on the first 
page is not pleasing. Some 
arrangement that would re- 
sult in a more general dis- 
tribution and better balance 
of these features should have 
been effected. The No. 2 
heads would be better with 


attractive type were used for 
the main deck, now the complete head. Avoid using 
the extra condensed and regular type forms together, 
as in the Rowe advertisement; also do not set 
Parsons wholly in capitals. The extra-condensed 
face you use for news-heads is sometimes employed 
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in ads. and the effect is bad, as you can see in the 
Hicks space. This advertisement is well arranged 
and displayed, but this condensed face and the 
bold block-letter style, used for the main head, 
make it unpleasing and less effective than it might 
be, although the good qualities save the situation. 
Black borders like that on the Central advertise- 
ment are detrimental to appearance and to one’s 
giving attention to what’s inside. Except for the 
points mentioned and for setting rather large 
amounts of matter wholly in caps., the advertise- 
ments are among the best to be found in so-called 
‘““ country ” newspapers. The result would be wholly 
fine if the type faces were more attractive and if 
there were less mixing of faces. 

The DeKalb Daily Chronicle, DeKalb, Illinois. 

While the presswork is very light in spots and 
yet offset elsewhere, indicating the use of too much 
ink and too little impression, your special Christ- 
mas edition is commendable. Old rollers may be 
responsible for some inferior features of the print- 
ing. The volume of advertising carried indicates 
good standing among the local business men, ener- 
getic solicitation and, finally, a resultful medium. 
Most of the advertisements, like the one repro- 
duced, are effective. Those that are not com- 
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than get one in dignified roman capitals on the 
order of those in your present name line. The 
effect now is not as good as it should be because 
the letters are worn, but, more especially, the words 
are crowded so closely. There is too little space 
between the first two words and while a little more 
is visible between the last two, on account of the 
letter “ Y,” the spacing is hardly wide enough 
there. The period at the end of the line is super- 
fluous. Presswork is excellent and page makeup is 
satisfactory. You could use a few more news-heads 
in the bottom part of the first page, now rather 
barren. Some of the heads are unpleasing because 
one line of the hand-set deck will be rather fuil 
and the other will be relatively quite short. Both 
should be as nearly even as possible; the nearer 
the same length they are the better the appear- 
ance. Four-fifths the column width is a very good 
length. If care is taken in writing copy, so there 
will be the required and even number of letters to 
the line, you can improve your heads a great deal. 
Advertisements are very satisfactory, arrangement 
and display being particularly good. The appearance 
of some is not all it might be because of the mixing 
of different type faces, the effect of which is espe- 
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is satisfactory, it would be better if the display 
heads had sub-decks. The jump from headlines to 
text matter would then be less abrupt. Another 
bad feature is evident in headings in the lower 
part, where the lines are squared up full column 
width. This is all right when spacing between 
words is of the proper amount, but, unfortunately, 
there is usually entirely too much space between 
words. Again, three lines of these extra-condensed 
capitals look bad when so closely spaced. Setting 
heads drop-line style, as was done on those across 
the top, circumvents the unsightly wide spacing be 
tween words that is unavoidable when lines are set 
full measure; it is also a help when lines must be 
set close together. 

The Morehouse Enterprise, Bastrop, Louisiana. 
Your first page of November 12 is interesting and 
pleasing; although pale in spots, the presswork rates 
good. Wide variations in length of lines in individ- 
ual heads result in a lack of symmetry, an essential 
to beauty. In one of the two-column heads the 
first line is practically full, whereas the other 
is scarcely more than half. Some advance thought 
as to how the heads would line up when in type, 
with a view to having the lines equal, would obviat: 
this unpleasing feature. It is the only serious 
fault with the perfectly balanced page. Thi 





pletely satisfactory fall short as a result of 





crowding and too extensive use of large sizes 
of bold-face type, the John Hancock and 
block-letter styles being the chief offenders. 
The former is satisfactory when there is not 
a large amount of display. 

Bemidji Daily Pioneer, Bemidji, Minnesota. 

-Your special ‘‘ Women’s Edition” is very 
commendable from an_ editorial standpoint 
and must have provoked much local interest. 
We regret it is not equally satisfactory from 
a typographical standpoint. Decided contrasts 
in shape of type, closely spaced in headlines 
on the first page, result in a lack of harmony 
that jars. Following one after another, in the 
fifth column, we have a banner headline in 
extended Cheltenham Bold, two lines in Chel- 
tenham Bold italic and then three lines of 
the main deck of the single-column head in 
extra-condensed Cheltenham Bold. Types of 
different series, if related in some way — as, 
for instance, by both being old style or both 
modern — may be used together with good 
effect. Even differences of design and letter 
construction are less objectionable than dif- 
ferences of shape, the distinction one sees 
first when confined to one shape, the family 
idea in type styles has advantages, but has 
been responsible for a great deal of bad 
typography when extended to embrace differ- 
ent shapes. Irregularity in length of related 
lines in the hand-set sections of the news- 
heads and too wide spacing between words 
contribute to the unsatisfactory page appear- 








A Gift From the 
Ready-to-Wear Department 
Will Please 





“The Store Of the Christmas Spirit” 


six-point rule border is too heavy, even where 
display is heavy and bold, as in the Powder 
Box space, therefore wholly inconsistent for 
the Turpin advertisement, where the type is 
small and white space extensive; in fact, alto 
gether out of proportion. Larger top display 
and body are required for the size of space. 
The page would be more satisfactory if the 
advertisements were pyramided in the lower 
right-hand corner. 

Oraco Datty Times Company, Dunedin, 
New Zealand.—Your Christmas annual _ is 
full of interesting illustrations beautifully re 
produced by fine halftones all handsomely 
printed. Advertisements are excellent, except 
for the use of ornaments, apparently just to 
fill space that had better be left open, as, for 
instance, in the New Zealand Wax Vesta 
Company space. Cut-offs, as under the head 
in the Mosgiel space (opposite), are also 
extraneous. In other words, white space makes 
a better division. The title page is particularly 
fine, although the handsome cover design in 
colors shows off better. 

RENE Bascuet, Paris, France.—We are not 
presumptuous enough to think we can add a 
thought that might enable you to make the 
1928 Christmas annual edition of L’/llustra- 
tion finer than the one for 1927, just now 
enjoyably examined. The pictorial reproduc- 
tions, mostly in colors, tipped onto the text 
pages, which are themselves most interesting 
examples of the graphic arts, are a pleasure 








ance. The halftone portraits of women, in 
connection with articles written by them, 


would show off better if there were less white white 


space, particularly at the right, which is not 
balanced along the column rule at the left. 
The gap of space spots the page and creates 
an ill-fitting impression. Advertisements are 
well arranged; the selection, location, and 
size of display features are very satisfactory, 
but the good features count for little because the 
type faces, notably the heavy block-letter styles, 
both regular and condensed, are unpleasing. The 
heavy twelve-point rule borders are also bad. Plain 
rules make better borders than the ornamental unit 
types such as are used on the Bemidji Hardware 
Company space, although, considering the occa- 
sion, the Christmas season, the holly border is 
appropriate. The large mass of solid capital compo- 
sition at the top is also unpleasing. In fact, a 
whole line should only occasionally be set wholly 
in caps. and entire groups should never be — in 
display advertising, at least. The Security State 
Bank advertisement is about ideal in arrangement 
for the class of advertising it represents. The intro- 
duction of Cheltenham Bold extended in the signa- 
ture is detrimental to its appearance, however, and 
the initial is too large. The only line of the first 
paragraph below it is very short, just the end of 
a word, “ity,” which is very bad. Put a border 
like that of this ad. on the one for the Hotel 
Markham and you have something — and note how 
much better the effect is in the latter where the 
signature and all the display heads are in one style. 
Cooper Old Style is a good face, deserving of wider 
use. Presswork is good, as is also makeup of adver- 
tisements, which as a rule are pyramided. 

White County Democrat, Carmi, Mlinois—When 
you order a new masthead you can hardly do better 


“For Baby ” 





Attractive page from Special Christmas Shoppers’ Edition of 
the DeKalb (Ill.) Chronicle featured by good distribution of 
space and interesting hand-drawn headlines, the one 
being in type, unfortunately. The signature is 
needlessly large and to an extent throws the page out of bal- 
ance. If it were smaller, hence also shorter, the amount of white 
space in the lower corners would more nearly balance 


that in the upper corners. 


cially bad when unrelated in design and shape. The 
use of unit borders, among which the alternating 
gray and black squares is most objectionable, is 
also detrimental to the appearance of your ads. 

Waseca Herald, Waseca, Minnesota.— Headings 
are nicely arranged on your November 10 first page, 
which is quite pleasing. Most of them are single 
hand-set lines and are blunt and unpleasing as a 
result. A single subordinate deck, say three lines 
of ten-point bold lower case, pyramided with the 
first line full, would improve the headings and the 
whole page. Presswork is very good; in fact, the 
best feature. Although advertisements are well laid 
out and displayed, their appearance and, to a lesser 
extent, their effect as advertising are handicapped 
by the mixture of unrelated types in individual 
displays. The effect is particularly bad when, as in 
the space of James, the bold block-letter type is 
featured and contrasted with extra-condensed Chel- 
tenham Bold. Showy borders are another weakness. 
Borders should mark off and unify individual dis- 
plays without attracting much attention to them- 
selves and from the type. 

Bent County Democrat, Las Animas, Colorado.— 
While the printing is very good, the outstanding 
feature of your paper is the excellent advertising 
composition, the two-page spread for Marlouf being 
especially impressive. We regret rule borders are 
not used altogether. While the first-page makeup 


and an inspiration to behold. We salute your 
zeal no less than your ability. 

The Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Your special ‘‘ Midwinter Number ” 
is greatly appreciated. It is excellent in every 
detail, a fine job being done on the large half- 
tones, which, though on ordinary news-print, 
are nevertheless clear and sharp. The special 
supplements, magazine size and style, several 
of which are in rotagravure, are especially fine. We 
are reproducing the cover of one of the special sec- 
tions which is no more than characteristic of all. 

Tue Heratp Company, Melbourne, Australia.— 
The Table Talk Annual for 1927 is a “ peach”? in 
more ways than one; it is good to look at because 
of pleasing composition, makeup, and_presswork: 
it awakens one’s interest because of its variety of 
choice stories and articles, and it holds this interest 
because of its wealth of illustrations in black and 
colors. On the cover, to begin at the beginning, 
printed on a white hundred-pound enamel stock, 
there is a pleasing portrait of a young lady in four 
colors. Scattered through the magazine are three 
other four-color illustrations —a hunting scene and 
two portraits — while three of the text pages are 
printed in red and black. The outstanding feature 
of the annual, besides the stories and other text 
matter, is the halftone reproductions depicting Aus- 
tralian life — hunting scenes, bathing scenes, harbor 
scenes, garden scenes, etc.— all from original draw- 
ings or photographs. These halftones are sharp and 
contrasty and are excellently printed, especially 
‘“‘ Sailing on a Sunlit Sea’ and ‘‘ The Green Mill.” 
The first text page has the words, “ Christmas, 
1927,” in seventy-two-point Bradley cf ancient vin- 
tage printed in red and enclosed in a box of three 
and twelve point lithotint rule. This would have 
looked better in a plain roman face without the box. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


blems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


“Ghe Limitations of Offset Production 


Sy FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


The following is a translation from the writings of Otto 
Krueger, appearing in the Lithographische Verfahren und 
Ojisetdruck. There may be some of the readers of this depart- 
ment who have not only had varying experiences in the pro- 
duction of offset lithography, but also whose views 
differ from Krueger’s statements. If so, we will be 
glad to publish any comment or article offered. 
We do know that in the United States not only 
four-color work in accurate register has been 
reproduced, but also that coated and dull-coated 
papers have come into recent and considerable 
use on the offset press, and that the results have 
been excellent. 

“Among consumers who have learned to 
appreciate the advantages of offset, there is a 
strong belief that any kind of job can be pro- 
duced to greater advantage by this printing proc- 
ess. This is a mistake. There is no such thing as 
printing processes that offer advantages only. Off- 
set has to contend mainly with three difficulties 
which only the very best printer can hope to over- 
come, and that only under certain conditions: Production of 
crisp and sharp impressions, of hairline register, and perfectly 
uniform color values in colorwork with a short scale. Relief 
printing is superior to offset in all of the three points. And 
that is not hard to understand if one is willing to study the 
principles of offset. In the first place, the transfer to the rubber 
blanket does not represent the exact length of the printing 
plate. Even when stretched tight, the rubber blanket remains 
elastic, and it is essential that this should be so, for upon this 
fact offset is based. In counter printing, where for the most 
part two rubber cylinders are used, the second rubber blanket 
adds to the ever so slight expansion of the print. Only in the 
rarest cases is it possible to effect a hairline register as exact 
as should be the rule. When reproducing from originals with 
minute and sharply defined details, otherwise quite negligible 
inaccuracies are sufficient in order to give the print an indistinct 
and slightly blurred appearance. 

“ Real difficulties with regard to close register arise from 
originals in brilliant colors where the contours are executed 
in more or less fine lines. As in the color rough the black pen 
drawing appears in each color, there are but these two possi- 
bilities for reproduction: either the contour is removed from 
each color plate so that it prints as black, or it is left in every 
color. In the first case the lithographer has on his hand a 
technically simple, but nevertheless tedious and, therefore, 
expensive task. It requires great care to emphasize the outline 
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in the black plate rendered somewhat indistinct through screen- 
ing, so as to retain the effect of pen drawing. In the other 
case the offset printer is confronted by a problem which can 
be solved only in the rarest instances and then under the most 
favorable circumstances. The pictorial effect is 
lost, of course, unless the different plates register 
to a hairline. If the colors of the original are not 
all too bright, it is possible to make a line negative 
of the black outline, while for the color plates the 
usual screen exposures are made. From these the 
lithographer has, of course, to remove the con- 
tours, but the black plate, without requiring much 
working over, shows up in full crispness. If, on 
the other hand, the vividness of the colors pro- 
hibits the making of a line negative, an exact 
tracing should be made of the black outline and a 
line negative made of it in the same size in which 
the color separation is made. The register marks 
must, of course, not be overlooked when making 
the contour tracing. 

“Still more unfavorable are china ink draw- 
ings showing contours or shaded lines in different colors, as, 
for instance, is frequently the case with anatomical illustra- 
tions. If the run is small, the number of colorplates does not 
make much difference. Here the best way is to have the color 
stones made by a chromo-lithographer, and to use approxi- 
mately as many plates as there are colors. It would be totally 
wrong for small editions to use photolithography and to try 
to reduce the number of colors. There would be no saving in 
having to spend a great deal of work on working over the 
plates if that has to be done under close observation of detail 
and color values. It would be considerably more difficult, how- 
ever, to try to produce perfect effects from a too limited num- 
ber of plates by superimposing contours and shaded lines of 
different colors; it would not produce as satisfactory results 
as the running of, perhaps, twice the number of plates in 
original colors. The widespread idea that offset and photo- 
lithography always go together is wrong, of course. Every 
lithographic method is applicable, and it has to be decided 
from case to case as to whether photolithographic or some 
manual or a transfer method should be employed for making 
the original plates. 

‘“A hard problem for offset is the production of perfect 
halftone work. In order to obtain the clean-cut effect of letter- 
press work, it is not sufficient to have the correct tone values 
in the plate, but the dots must show a certain and definite gra- 
dation. The usual method of transferring the screen negative 
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to the stone and to finish it off by etching, can never lead 
to a satisfactory result when it is a matter of quality work. 
Any etching on stone, intended to alter the size of the dot, also 
affects its shape and produces a certain unrest in the tone 
values, however slight. Besides, any strong etching cuts into 
the surface and creates relief. For quality work, etching can 
not be thought of at all, for here the transfer must represent 
the finished image. That, of course, presupposes a perfect nega- 
tive, and that again a perfect copy. The screen exposure for 
offset has to be carried out with much more care than engrav- 
ings for relief print. As regards the latter, there is considerab‘e 
leeway for changes in the tone values without affecting un- 
favorably the dot formation. The harmony in the various 
tones and the soft gradation can always be preserved perfectly. 
With stone it is different. In spite of the most carefully and 
meticulously executed retouching of the positive, it is not pos- 
sible to make an exposure in all cases so as to preserve in the 
shadows as well as in the extreme highlights the detail of the 
original. There remain open only two ways in order to obtain 
a transfer or print which represents, without requiring any 
etching, the finished picture; indirect photo-reproduction or 
the production of an engraving on metal and its direct trans- 
fer on stone. Using the indirect process, the halftone negative 
is retouched and a positive made from it, which is likewise 
retouched and from which the screen negative is made. If the 
work is done carefully, the print will show the finished pic- 
ture. Although this method appears slightly tedious, the com- 
pensation is that it saves any further working over on the 
stone. A very practical method is also to be found in the 
chromophot-process of Klimsch & Co., which uses a retouched 
halftone negative for copying, through a screen. The process 
is to be used only under license. The other alternative men- 
tioned is direct transfer from relief etchings. Of practical 
value for this purpose are, of course, only engravings which 
do not show to any large extent open portions, as these under 
the heavy pressure of the scraper would squash along the 
edges. If existing engravings are used, it is necessary to place 
them between strips of metal in the thickness of the plate 
on which to rest the scraper, as otherwise the etchings along 
the catches would tilt. For etchings made specially for offset 
it is to advantage to use zinc of about one millimeter (14; inch) 
thickness, leaving a wide margin all around on which to rest 
conveniently the scraper. In order to retain more safely the 
dot formation, it is advisable to do the etching by machine. 

“Undotted portions of more extensive size should not be 
exposed completely. They are to be covered with an asphaltum 
varnish, leaving free a small rim which is to be etched with 
the rest. After a transfer has been made, these portions are 
washed out with benzin while everything else has been cov- 
ered with a thin gum solution. 

“But even the best halftone engraving and a perfect trans- 
fer are no guaranty for a good, clear print. It has to be remem- 
bered that, using a normal number of screen lines, the distance 
between the dots is so infinitesimal that there are 3,600 to the 
square centimeter, or 23,227 to the square inch; in order to 
appreciate that for the production of impressions, which will 
stand comparison with letterpress work, the most accurate 
adjustment of the ink and damping rollers and the press parts 
is required. Even under most favorable circumstances offset 
can not quite compete with the best artistic productions of 
the letterpress on coated stock. The reason for this fact lies 
in the nature of the indirect printing process. 

“Every weakness of the offset printing process is notice- 
able in the three-color halftone print. Theoretically it is quite 
as possible as the three-color relief print. In actual practice 
it looks different. A faithful reproduction on as short a scale 
as three colors is possible only if the plates on the press regis- 
ter to a hairline and if the color values can be kept uniform. 
The slightest variation in the laying on of one of the three 
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color inks affects immediately the color tone of the picture. 
Otherwise quite negligible differences which can hardly be 
noticed in six or eight color prints make themselves unpleas- 
antly felt in the three-color print. It goes without saying that 
only the best inks with plenty of body should be used. In three- 
color prints every tone value of the individual plates is of 
greatest importance and has to be rendered exactly as it appears 
in the original. Just as important is the exact register of the 
plates, as depths and black contours can be obtained only 
by means of a sharp superimposition of the three colors. 

‘“ Another source of possible trouble is in the damping roll- 
ers and water fountain. If water runs too sparingly, the prin: 
becomes heavy; if there is only a little too much water, th: 
colors become light and flat. In either case, owing to the shor: 
scale of the three-color print, the result is waste paper. Varia- 
tions in the tone values, as compared with the original plate, 
are sometimes caused by the rubber blanket not-being uniform 
in thickness. Even with the use of the very thinnest tissue 
paper, it is often not possible to avoid gradations along the 
margins of the various makeready, in which case the final com- 
pensation can be brought about only by means of heavier 
print. As a consequence of a heavier impression the screen 
dot takes on a darker tone in the portions affected, and this 
again disturbs the color effects of three-color prints. 

“Somewhat more favorable are conditions as regards the 
four-color work; that is, as far as close register is concerned, 
especially if the black plate contains the complete picture, 
for in this case it covers up, to a certain degree, any lesser 
defects in register; but then, as a rule, the color effect is not 
what it might be. 

“ The short scale is of small use in offset; in order to pro- 
duce colorwork that can compare with relief, at least six colors 
are required. Besides black and the three normal colors, a 
second red and blue should be used. Sometimes, instead of 
one of these two, a flesh color can be used. Whenever a close 
register is required, great care must be taken in the selection 
of the paper and its seasoning. As a rule it is advisable to 
stretch the sheets after taking them from the drying rack by 
running them through the press. Accurate register is required 
on multicolor map jobs, especially when the river courses are 
to be done in red, railroad lines in blue, and the lettering in 
black. But it must be admitted that, provided a glazed paper 
of dull finish is used and there is obtained perfect register, 
offset effects are quite splendid. The colors are by far smoother 
and softer and the print is much clearer than in either relief 
or lithographed work. 

“For cover printing, frequently requiring light colors on 
dark-colored background, offset is of questionable value. In 
order to produce here the desired color effect, it is not only 
necessary to use inks of strong consistency mixed with driers, 
but the ink must also be laid on heavily, and it is hardly 
possible to accomplish that satisfactorily in offset. No matter 
how much ink is carried by the plate, the quantity the rubber 
blanket picks up from it is far from sufficient to yield a good 
covering. It must also be considered that inks containing driers 
soon form a skin or crust on the rollers, and the more ink 
carried the sooner this will happen. 

‘Neither does offset favor bronze printing. To do it with- 
out inviting trouble is possible only if bronze is the last color 
and by using chrome paper. Otherwise there is always danger 
of the ink sticking where it does not belong. If colors are 
run following bronze, the metal dust gets on the rubber blanket 
and from there on the plate, so that a smooth operation can 
not be expected. 

“While it is possible to make use of offset in a so-called 
combination print, that is, the application of different print- 
ing methods to the same job, the drawback there is the prob- 
able difficulty of always obtaining the close register required 
for pictorial work. When, years ago, the cheap autochrome 
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print was much in use in the view-card production, this kind 
of combination work was done daily by a number of relief 
printers and lithographers. The halftone was printed first on 
the letterpress; then on the stone press a glazing of mostly 
chalk colors. A close register could be obtained in this man- 
ner by fitting the transfer to the point holes of the letterpress 
proof. It would be quite impossible to use the same method 
for offset and to get a good register for the offset plate to 
large-form impressions made on the letterpress, as in offset 
there is always a variation between the lengths of form and 
impression. A close register of black and color plates can be 
obtained only if one color has first been done on the offset 
press, into which the letterpress form is then made to fit. 

“The weakest spot of offset is the uncertainty of the proc- 
.ss under the hands of the average printer. If today one plate 
stands a run of one hundred thousand and more perfect im- 
pressions, while another quite similar plate begins to fail after 
only a few thousand, there can be no doubt but what these 
enormous differences can not be blamed on the process, but 
rither on the wrong manner of handling. Of course, it is not 
always as easy as in letterpress printing to establish beyond 
question the source of the trouble. An offset plate passes 
through many hands before it is put on the press. and under 
any of these different hands handling it there may occur a 
mistake which tends to considerably shorten the life of the 
plate. There is no way of testing the quality of a plate before 
it goes on the press, for even an apparently perfect transfer 
may a little later develop a weakness. But, even the very best 
plate is apt to meet a premature end on the press, and among 
the many causes there may be found too strong pressure, wrong 
adjustment of the rollers, poor rubber blankets, noxious addi- 
tions to water or inks, paper dust, and many other causes. 
There are today not yet so many printers who understand 
and have a perfect grasp of the details of offset. And that is 
quite natural in view of the fact that the practical training 
of the personnel has not kept step with the increase in instal- 
lations of offset presses. In this regard, the parties concerned 
foremost, manufacturers and printers, have grievously sinned 
by lack of foresight and have thus greatly hampered progress. 

‘Every offset printer should, besides the presswork, have 
a complete command of every phase of the preparation of the 
plate to its finishing touch. But that is rarely the case, so that 
it is quite comprehensible how it is possible that there can be 
any uncertainty in the practical handling of the offset process. 
For this reason, perhaps, hardly any one can in every case 
say with certainty how much time a certain offset job will 
actually require, for there are many slips possible while the 
plate goes from one hand to the other. It is safe to guarantee 
delivery on contract work only when the personnel is well 
trained and competent and when only the best of materials 
are used. 

“Nevertheless and in spite of the well known shortcomings 
which today — twenty years after its introduction — still cling 
to the process, offset will be forging ahead to a great future, 
for the process has too many outstanding advantages. Only, one 
should not expect the impossible. Suitable for offset is, in the 
first place, commercial work from engravings. With even great 
reductions, reproductions are made which neither lithograph- 
ing nor letterpress could approach in any way. Eminently suit- 
able is offset also for banknote work, as it brings out even the 
finest effects and that with incomparable sharpness. 

“Linework, drawings, and maps are favored by offset. 
Even steel engravings that can be kept open can be reproduced 
in this manner while, of course, a reduction is here rarely pos- 
sible. But it should be stated here as an undeniable fact that 
there is no other printing process which can reproduce line 
drawings in a sharpness approaching offset. 

“For one and more color crayon and pencil drawings, off- 
set is the only proper process. Pencil drawings should be 
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reproduced, though, in approximately the same size, as a too 
great reduction gives the picture a somewhat unnatural effect. 
The reproduction of a crayon drawing, however, retains the 
effect of being true to the original, although it has been done 
by means of halftone screen. Nevertheless, any reduction on 
too small a scale should be avoided. 

‘A still greater effect of faithfulness to the original is 
obtained if the drawing is made on drawing paper suitable 
for making a transfer with lithographic crayon and a direct 
transfer is made. This will destroy, of course, the original. If 
there is any fear that the transfer might not be made success- 
fully, a screen exposure may be made as a matter of precau- 
tion. The most natural effect, however, is created by having 
the artist make his drawing direct on the grained press plate, 
as is frequently done on one and more color posters. If a 
plate of this kind is handled with proper care, it is hardly pos- 
sible to see a difference between the original and the repro- 
duction. 

* Favoring offset is in any event the printing of large sur- 
faces. Jobs of this kind cause the letterpress printer the great- 
est difficulties, especially if the paper is not quite smooth 
enough. They require great quantities of ink, while, on the 
other hand, it is hard to get enough covering and in addition 
there is danger of slurring. One can not work without inter- 
leaving, and if the interleaf is not quite suitable, one runs the 
risk of spots on the printed sheets. If done by offset, however, 
there are not only no difficulties at all, but the job is done 
with a considerable saving in ink, which is one of the many 
great advantages of offset, and only care should be taken that 
the paper does not give off dust or fuzz. The covering is per- 
fect on even unglazed paper. The freshly printed sheets can 
be piled at once, and with only fairly careful handling there 
is no danger whatever of offsetting. 

“In multicolor printing offset has gained an immense mar- 
ket. Folding boxes and all kinds of similar work are mostly 
done by offset when quantity production is concerned. Colored 
prospectus work, posters, paper covers with colored illustra- 
tions for books, fancy paper, calendar-backs, and so forth, are 
gratifying material for offset. 

“Tt excells also in the reproduction of water-color paintings 
and pastel crayons. It is absolutely impossible to bring out by 
means of any other process the individual characteristics of 
the manner of the particular artist and the delicate blending 
of tones, so as to lend the reproduction the full effect of the 
original. The paper, or rather its structure, plays here an 
important part. In order to produce the best effect, a paper 
should be used resembling in its surface structure that which 
the artist has used for the painting. Smooth-surface paper is 
absolutely unsuitable here. 

“ Originals of the aforementioned kind, unless they have 
been fixed, need careful handling, as the slightest touch of the 
painting will cause the loosely adhering dust of the colors to 
blur. If it is not possible to fix them on account of the result- 
ing loss of softness in the tones, it is advisable to have them 
framed after having made the color separations. The color 
separation and the transfers on stone also require special care 
in order to avoid as much as possible any work by hand on 
the stone. The less working over by hand, the more natural is 
the effect. 

“ Reproduction of oil paintings by offset does not offer any 
technical difficulties, but the results will often not be satis- 
factory. Oil paintings are, as a rule, varnished and therefore 
more or less glossy in appearance, while, on the other hand, 
the colors in offset reproduction appear mat and soft. For this 
reason offset reproductions of oil paintings do not give the 
effect of the original. If it is necessary to produce the natural 
effect, it can be obtained by following the color imprints after 
they have been allowed to dry with an imprint from a plate 
inked with a transparent varnish.” 
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Mercury in the Graphic Arts 


By Gustav R. MAYER 


HAT considerable interest is shown in the 
application of this strange, useful, and 
) poisonous metal is indicated by personal 
talks and letters the writer has had since 
the platemaking process of Prof. Husnik 
was described in these pages; the general 
opinion of these readers is that more on 
this subject would be welcome. As a real 
beginning, a bowing acquaintance with the only metallic ele- 
ment that is in a molten condition at ordinary temperatures 
would be but proper. It has been known under the name of 
quicksilver from very ancient times; its Latin name is Aydrar- 
gyrum, meaning water silver; the abbreviation of this is Hg, 
which is used in chemical shorthand when the chemist writes 
his formulas for compounds containing mercury. 

The metal is rarely found in the free metallic condition, 
although it has been reported that a lake of mercury was dis- 
covered in Mexico covering three acres and from ten to fifteen 
feet deep. At sixty cents a pound, the reader can do his own 
figuring as to the value of this lake in millions of dollars. 

The usual source of metallic mercury is the ore, mercury 
sulphid, ordinarily known as cinnabar; this when pure has a 
vermilion color from which many of our red paints and inks 
are made. 

This sulphid is roasted in an iron furnace; the heat oxidizes 
the sulphur, setting free the mercury, which passes into iron 
cooling chambers connected with the furnace, where it con- 
denses to the familiar liquid metal. It is then squeezed through 
chamois skin or linen to filter out the dirt and redistilled to 
purify it. It can pass through the pores of wood, with the 
grain, very easily. When a funnel-ended glass tube is fitted with 
a plug of mallaca or pine wood, a little mercury poured over 
the wood and the other end of the tube connected with a 
vacuum pump, the mercury readily passes through the wood 
and falls in a shower in the tube. 

The metal should not be allowed to come in contact with 
jewelry, rings, watches, etc., as it adheres to or amalgamates 
very easily with gold, silver, and copper, coating these a sil- 
very white. It amalgamates rapidly with lead, eating holes 
through lead pipe in a few hours. For this reason mercury and 
its compounds should not be emptied into sinks connected 
with lead traps or drain pipes. Iron pipe is not affected under 
ordinary conditions. Iron floats on mercury like a chip on water. 

When mercury is frozen it becomes a solid resembling tin; 
a frozen chunk on an iron rod makes a first-rate hammer. It 
boils at a little below red heat, evaporates even at ordinary 
temperature when left uncovered. The vapor of mercury is 
very poisonous as is also the metal itself when in a finely 
divided state. 

It is a good conductor of electricity, which makes it excep- 
tionally useful in many electrical and scientific instruments. 

Gold and silver ores are crushed and mixed with water and 
the resulting mud allowed to flow over tables covered with 
mercury. The gold and silver combine or rather amalga- 
mate with the mercury and are separated by distilling off 
the mercury. 

It is also used in thermometers, barometers, fine clock 
pendulums and plumb bobs, mercury vapor lamps, air pumps, 
valves, cheap mirrors, imitation silver or nickel plating, and 
many other purposes for which this fluid metal is particularly 
adapted, the most interesting one to printing platemakers and 
printers being its ink repelling properties that may have an 
important place in the pressrooms of the future. 
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It can be reduced to a fine gray powder by violently shak- 
ing it with flour, powdered chalk or sugar, grease, turpentine, 
ether, or any substance that will coat the drops to prevent their 
uniting to form a fluid mass. 

Mercury readily combines with the halogens (bromin, chlo- 
rin, iodin) and sulphur. Its compounds find a wide application; 
they are used in medicines, disinfectants, as fulminates in 
explosive caps, intensifiers in photography, etching steel and 
brass, etc. 

The invention of the first practical photographic process 
caused the introduction of mercury in photography and the 
graphic arts. Many readers will have specimens of this proc- 
ess, daguerreotypes, that they treasure highly. The writer has 
several made in 1853 that are in excellent condition. 

From the records left us, the discovery that the vapor 
from metallic mercury would serve as a developer for thes 
photographic plates was a happy accident. 

Louis Daguerre, the inventor, stored one of his plates that 
he considered hopelessly underexposed in a cupboard, intend 
ing to clean it off and prepare it for use again, when to hi: 
surprise the next morning he found a perfectly developed pic 
ture on the plate. This cupboard was his chemical storeroon 
and it was only by exposing one plate after another and remov 
ing one chemical after another that he found what was pro 
ducing the remarkable effect, an uncovered dish of metallic 
mercury; the vapors from this developed his plate. 

This was published in 1839 and from this time on mercury 
and its salts played an important part in photography, printing, 
platemaking, and photomechanical processes. 

‘““ Experimental Science,” by George M. Hopkins, published 
by Munn & Co., New York city, contains a well illustrated 
description of Daguerreotypy, which will give the reader an 
excellent picture story of how these first photographs were 
made. This book is in every public library in this country that 
the writer has visited, from New York to Denver. Mention 
is made of this because so many acquaintances have said that 
they never heard of this book, which is well worth digging into 
if only for picture reading. 

In 1877 Prof. Husnik was well acquainted with the prior 
applications of mercury to printing plates by the French; these 
proved of sufficient interest to this veteran investigator to tell 
others his experiences with these early methods. He mentions 
their origin, but no precise dates for reference as to their age. 
which is a detail that means a great deal to a few of us who 
like to know the number of years a process or thing has to 
its credit. 

To trace the development of any photomechanical process 
is a difficult, time-consuming job. Very few accurate recor«s 
have been left us by the early pioneers about their experi- 
ments, successful and otherwise. The records that are available 
are frequently widely scattered and new evidence comes to 
light from all sorts of places — sometimes very conflicting — 
that complicates matters and the whole story assumes the 
appearance of a Chinese puzzle. 

We are told that the process of M. Dulos functioned as 
follows: 

It was not a photographic method as originally work: 
but photography could easily be applied by placing the pi- 
ture on a printing plate instead of drawing it thereon by hand, 
or the picture could be lithographically transferred to the pla 

If a drawing is made with varnish on a silver or silv 
plated metal plate and metallic mercury spread over the pla’ 
the mercury will surround and amalgamate with the expo d 
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silver surface. If the plate is leveled and sufficient mercury 
poured on it, this will build up alongside the lines of the draw- 
ing to form a ridge of very perceptible height. 

This experiment can be duplicated by making a drawing on 
a piece of ground glass with a fatty ink or wax, level the glass 

late and pour water on it. The water will be repelled by the 
wax or ink and will actually surround the drawing, having quite 
striking appearance. 

After the varnish or transferred impression has dried on 
tne silver plate, it is given a thin coating of iron in an electro- 
| lating bath. The varnish is then removed with benzin, which 

ill expose the silver surface. Mercury is now poured over the 
; ate and it combines only with the silver, not with the iron. 
‘he mercury should be brushed back and forth over the plate 

insure a thorough coating of the exposed silver surface to 
jtain as thick a deposit as possible. An electrotype is now 
;:ade from this mercury-coated plate and becomes an intaglio 
inting plate. 

The matrix or mold can be made in plaster of paris, wax, 

rosin and copper deposited on it by electroplating to form 
e face of the intaglio printing plate. 

To produce a letterpress printing plate the reverse proce- 
‘ure is required. The drawing or photographic print is made 
:. a polished copper plate, which is then silver plated, the 
irish or ink removed with benzin, the plate heated to 
slightly oxidize the now exposed copper (this oxidizing pre- 
nts the mercury from amalgamating with the copper), the 

,ate leveled up and plenty of mercury flowed and spread 
vith a brush over the plate to form the relief from which the 
nold is made for stereotyping or electrotyping. Prof. Husnik 
says he did not produce very fine printing plates with this 
method of M. Dulos, but it showed him the way by which 
such plates can be made and led to his working out a very 
satisfactory printing plate for the letterpress. A complete 
description of this method appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for November, 1927, page 226. 

The writer is indebted to Prof. E. J. Wall for directing 
attention to Dr. Eder’s book, ‘‘ Heliogravure und Rotationstief- 
druck,” 1922, for further variations of the application of mer- 
cury to printing plates, from which the following abstracts 
have been made: 

At the Academie Francaise in 1847, Niepce de St. Victor 
described a method of reproducing line and copperplate engrav- 
ings. When the original drawing or engraving was exposed to 
the vapor of iodin, sulphur, or phosphorus the vapor adhered 
to the ink lines. Iodin produced the best result; when the 
iodin-fumed drawing or print was pressed in contact with 
paper coated with starch acidulated with sulphuric acid, the 
iodin reacted with the starch and formed an image in blue 
iodid of starch. The fuming time over the iodin is ten minutes; 
the starch paper should be damp to obtain the blue image. 
(This blue image gradually disappears after the starch paper 
dries. ) 

In 1853 Niepce devised a method of rendering these starch 
iodid images permanent by applying to them a solution of 
silver nitrate, which formed silver iodid; this, after a brief 
exposure to light, was blackened or developed in either gallic 
or pyrogallic acid solution. 

The iodized drawing or print when pressed in contact with 
a silver plate for five to six minutes and the plate exposed 
to the vapor of mercury produced a picture resembling a 
daguerreotype. If the iodized print is pressed onto a plate of 
copper and then exposed to the vapor of warm ammonia water 
for two to three minutes the picture on the metal appears in 
black and will withstand considerable rubbing. 

These transfers can also be made on iron, lead, and zinc 
by the same procedure. 

Drawings or prints exposed to the fumes of slowly burning 
phosphorus, or sulphur heated nearly to the ignition point will 
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transfer a duplicate of themselves onto a copper plate by 
contact for ten minutes; the invisible image is ‘“ developed ” 
by exposing the plate to the fumes of ammonia water at ordi- 
nary temperature. These “ offset ” impressions are remarkably 
clean and sharp and will stand considerable rubbing. 

(It should be noted that these transfer impressions are all 
made by the action of vapors from the chemical materials 
employed; neither the drawing, print, nor metal plate is wet 
at any time. The impression on the metal is reversed as to 
right and left and therefore useful for producing supplemen- 
tary printing plates in register with the key plate—TrANSLA- 
TOR’S NOTE. ) 

Impressions in printing ink from lithographic or typo- 
graphic plates can be used for this purpose equally well. 

H. Garnier and Salmom utilized Niepce’s idea in photo- 
gravure and published their method of working in Dingler’s 
Journal, 1855, volume 137, page 208. The drawing or print was 
fumed with iodin, pressed into contact with a copper or brass 
plate; mercury was then applied to the plate, which amalga- 
mated with the iodin impression but not with the copper. Upon 
rolling up the plate with a greasy ink, the ink adhered to the 
bare metal but not to the mercury-coated impression, the ink 
forming a resist that permitted etching of the transferred draw- 
ing or print image into the metal with an acid silver nitrate 
solution. This method found but little practical use, as it was 
crowded out by the introduction of the bichromates for making 
intaglio, planographic, and relief plates. 

The reference given by Dr. Eder is Kessler’s “ Photo- 
graphie auf Stahl, Kupfer und Stein,” 1856, page 31. 

Merget in 1872 published his observation that the vapor 
of mercury would blacken paper impregnated with solutions 
of silver, gold, palladium, platinum, or irridium salts. If a 
photograph on paper or a positive on glass be exposed to the 
vapor of mercury, the silver forming the picture will attract 
the mercury. If the photograph or positive is now pressed into 
contact with paper containing any of the previously mentioned 
salts a copy of the original picture is obtained by the action 
of the mercury on the metal salt in the paper. 

While this method only reached the laboratory stage, Dr. 
Eder states that the inventor of the process had shown him 
some excellent proofs produced in this way. 

There are some interesting details in the English patent of 
A. Michaud, No. 3,732, 1881. He used a continuous-tone nega- 
tive and broke up the gradations into a grain by interposing 
between the negative and the bitumen-coated metal plate a 
thin sheet of collodion having an opaque powder dusted on it. 
He says a thin sheet of fabric could also be used for this pur- 
pose. After exposure the plate is developed in turpentine; then 
gum arabic containing a little nitric acid is brushed over the 
plate; this is followed by a swabbing over or dipping into a 
solution of mercurous nitrate; the plate is then well washed 
and silver plated. 

The bitumen picture is now removed with benzol or ether 
and the plate etched in a bath of ammonio-mercuric sulphate. 
The reduced mercury is then removed by heat, after which 
the plate is ready for printing. Impressions in transfer ink 
from other plates or litho stones can be transferred to the 
metal plate and treated as described for producing new print- 
ing plates. 

Another method for making a line drawing over a photo- 
graph is given in this patent. A silver-plated metal plate is 
exposed to the vapor of iodin until it becomes a saffron-yellow 
color, exposed under a negative, fixed in hypo, dried and coated 
with a solution of engravers’ varnish dissolved in turpentine. 
The line drawing is now made by tracing with an engravers’ 
needle or point through the thin varnish and silvered surface, 
then etched in the ammonia-mercuric bath, after which it is 
ready for printing. For name plates, instead of etching in the 
letters with the mercuric bath, the plate is immersed in a bath 














of ammonio-carbunate of copper, which produces a_ black 
design on the silvered plate. 

Michaud applied the daguerreotype process for contact 
printing from a negative to serve as a guide for a line draw- 
ing. This idea could be used by copperplate engravers and 
printers of today instead of sketching the design by hand onto 
the copper plate as a guide for the engraving tool, especially 
when the design is intricate or a building or portrait is part 
of it. The daguerreotype image would stand considerable fric- 
tion, and all the gradations of light and shade would be visible 
to guide the engraver, while the image itself would have no 
colloid material in its composition to chip or scale off under 
the graver. 

A. M. Villon devoted a great deal of time to the ways and 
means of applying the remarkable property of mercury repel- 
ling printing ink to the preparation of printing plates and print- 
ing from them. His research was primarily confined to intaglio 
printing, but the methods were also applicable to letterpress 
and lithography. Dr. Eder refers to “‘ Traite pratique de Photo- 
gravure au Mercure ou Mercurographie,’ Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris, 1891, and to Eder’s “ Jahrbuch fiir Photographie,” 1892, 
page 443, as the original descriptions of Villon’s methods. 

For drawing direct on the polished metal plates he prepared 
solutions of mercury salts that were used as an ink. On zinc 
the drawing appears a brilliant white against the gray zinc 
with one of the inks and to make the drawing more visible 
the other ink contains an anilin dye. After the drawing was 
completed, the zinc plate was given a coating of asphaltum 
or other acid-resisting varnish on its back and edges. Depend- 
ing on the kind of acid used for etching, the plate could be 
prepared for either intaglio or letterpress printing. Nitric acid 
etched the mercury lines more readily than the zinc, which 
produced an intaglio printing plate while hydrochloric acid 
attacked the zinc in preference to the mercury drawing, dis- 
solving the zinc around the lines, and with further manipula- 
tion a letterpress printing plate resulted. 

For lithographic printing the drawing was made on zinc 
with the mercury ink and rolled up with a greasy ink, using 
the ink-repelling property of the mercury to produce white 
lines on a black background. 

By using a transfer or a greasy ink that has thoroughly 
mixed with it pulverized salts of mercury, such as mercuric 
iodid and cyanid, impression can be pulled from other plates 
or litho stones which are pressed into good contact with a pol- 
ished zinc plate to make a new printing plate for intaglio, 
relief, or litho purposes. The transfer paper impression should 
be left on the zinc two to three hours to allow the mercury in 
the ink sufficient time to amalgamate with the zinc. After 
stripping off the paper, the ink adhering to the plate is washed 
off with turpentine, and the lettering or design will appear in 
metallic mercury on the zinc. For litho purposes the plate 
requires no further treatment; it can be rolled up with litho 
printing or transfer ink immediately. The bare zinc areas will 
take the ink but the mercury-coated parts will not; instead 
of being the mutual repulsion of grease and water it is now 
the mutual repulsion of grease and mercury. Proofs from such 
plates will be reversed, black letters on a white background 
will be white letters on a black background, a reversal method 
for exact register in color printing that can be applied in our 
litho practice today. 

Villon also worked out a direct photogravure method by 
means of the dusting-on process. The exposed plate was dusted 
with powdered mercuric iodid, which adhered to the hygro- 
scopic coating in proportion to the light action. 

A variation of this method is given by Villon in which 
strong paper, tinplate, tinfoil, or glass is coated with the 
hygroscopic bichromate light-sensitive mixture; after exposure 
under a negative this was dusted with powdered mercuric salts, 
which adhered only to the unexposed parts of the image. This 
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dusted-on print was laid on a grained copper or zinc plate 
under pressure and allowed to remain for twelve hours, during 
which time the mercury on the print amalgamated with the 
metal plate. Lithographic ink is now rolled on which adheres 
only to the bare metal, after which the plate is etched to pro- 
duce an intaglio printing plate. 

The mercury salts powder for dusting the print is a mix- 
ture of forty parts mercuric iodid, fifty mercuric cyanid, ten 
mercuric chromate. 

Villon’s mercury drawing ink without a dye is coftiposed 
of fifty parts water, fifty alcohol, twenty mercuric chlorid, 
twenty-five sugar, twenty-five glycerin. That with the dye, one 
hundred parts water, ten mercuric chlorid, ten mercuric cyanid, 
twenty sugar, five anilin dye. 

A three and one-half per cent nitric acid solution is used 
for etching the zinc plates for intaglio printing and a four and 
one-half per cent hydrochloric acid for the letterpress. 

To remove the mercury from the plate when this is wanted, 
Villon used a one per cent solution of silver nitrate containing 
five per cent nitric acid. His ink for transfer impressions is 
made up of forty parts wax, twenty rosin, twenty rosin soap, 
ten mercuric iodid. Instead of the iodid, mercuric cyanid is 
recommended as giving even better results. 

The original pioneers in the application of mercury in 
printing-plate making were all Frenchmen and full credit is 
given them by Prof. Husnik and Dr. Eder in their German 
books from which the writer has translated these outlines of 
the beginnings of mercury applications in the printing industry 

These Villon methods were reprinted in Penrose’s Process 
Yearbook, 1896, page 35. A summary of Villon’s work was 
given by T. Bolas in the American Journal of Photography, 
1895, and was reprinted in the British Journal of Photography, 
1895, volume 42, page 553. 

The official ‘““Abridgment of Specifications ” of British pat- 
ents is a most interesting set of books that contains many 
valuable ideas for those in the printing industry. To just dig 
out the numerous ways and means of lithographic transferring 
would fill an issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Of interest is 
patent No. 9,004, May 7, 1895, issued to J. H. Noad. The 
following is the official abridged description: 

Relates to a method of printing by means of a printing surface 
formed of a combination of two metals, one of which will form an 
amalgam with mercury and the other will not form an amalgam. 
The part of the surface amalgamated repels the printing ink, which 
is taken up only by the metal which will not amalgamate. The 
printing plate or roller may be composed of iron, covered with a 
thin deposit of copper, and the latter removed to form the design 
by photoetching or other means. Or the plate may be of copper 
coated with iron, the latter being removed in the required parts. 
The copper is amalgamated so as to repel the ink, and the mercury 
may be applied at intervals, or as desired, during the printing to 
refresh the amalgamated surface. Rollers may be used, or very 
thin plates for attachment to rollers or blocks. For printing type- 
written matter, the plates may be printed upon in the typewriter 
for etching, etc., or a typewritten sheet may be used for producing 
an etching resist. 

Several methods of forming the printing surface are described. 
Other metals than copper and iron may be used. 

The writer has not access to the complete specification for 
this patent to see wherein it differs from the method of Prof. 
Husnik of 1878, to note the advance made since that time in 
the use of mercury on printing plates up to 1895. The abridged 
description suggests no new or novel features. A description 
of the Noad patent and its possibilities appears in The British 
Journal of Photography, November 18, 1927, page 690, by 
Colin N. Bennett. The official complete specification is not 
given; Mr. Bennett describes his own experience with the work- 
ing details of Mr. Noad’s patent, to which the reader is referred. 
A copy of this magazine can be obtained through the local 
photographic supply dealer if it can not be seen at a library. 
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Instructions for preparing Pantone plates appeared in The 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin, December, 1927, page 73, that can 
be seen in any photoengraving plant by those wishing the 
complete details of procedure. An outline of the process can 
only be given here, as the directions are for letterpress plates 
only; yet the lithographer will no doubt be interested in their 
method. According to these instructions, the chromium-faced 
metal is supplied by the company upon which prints are made 
from line and halftone negatives with bichromated albumin 
and ink and prepared in the same way as for zinc etching. All 
the exposed bare chromium is now removed with an etching 
solution containing hydrochloric acid. These bare areas are 
then silver plated; only a very thin coating of silver is required; 
this forms the surface with which the mercury easily amalga- 
mates and represents the white paper on the printed sheet. 

The writer has seen some recent Pantone specimens; many 
o! these had exceptional merit, especially the line reproduc- 
tions, which had a quality all their own that compelled our 
attention. One reproduction from an old steel engraving was 
e-pecially good; the photographer that made that line negative 
is to be complimented as well as the maker of the lens with 
which it was made. 

Poor original copy can not be improved by hand work on 
these plates as in photoengraving; the copy must be good as 
well as the negative from it, for the printed impression will 
be no better than the negative, and a poor copy is the worst 
kind of a start for a good job. As experience is gained with 
the process there will no doubt develop ways of somewhat 
improving poor copy by after-manipulation on the plates up 
to a certain limit. The instructions state that for further infor- 
mation communicate with Pantone Processes Limited, 56 Vic- 
toria street, Westminster, S. W. 1, or the School of Instruc- 
tion, Alperton, Middlesex, England. They are to be com- 
mended in establishing a school where the working details of 
the process can be learned at first hand to insure the future 
success of the method. 

None of these chromium-faced plates has so far had a 
long enough run to determine its life. The writer has a speci- 
men that is one out of 130,000, and the pressman stated that 
the plate was still in first-class condition at the end of the run. 

This brings us right up to date in the application of metallic 
mercury in the printing industry; only time will tell what its 
future possibilities will be in the art preservative. 
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Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


Earty in November I had the pleasure of giving letters of 
introduction to concerns in England, Germany, France, and 
Sweden to Jos. B. Rosenthal, of S. Rosenthal & Sons, edition 
printers, of Cincinnati. The following letter, written from Ber- 
lin, well illustrates the progress being made in offset lithog- 
raphy abroad. It is well worth careful reading: 

Dear Mr. Sullivan: Brruin, December 7, 1927. 

For me to tell you how little we know about offset lithography 
sounds audacious; but nevertheless let’s call a spade a spade. It is a 
shame that you are not with me, for you would “eat up” all the 
innumerable new things which are about to be launched. 

It was my good fortune to be with Prof. Blecher, of the Acad- 
emy of Graphic Arts of Leipsic, yesterday (Prof. Goetz’s successor ; 
Prof. Goetz died a few months ago) and he let me in on some con- 
fidential unborn offset discoveries, which will be given to the public 
officially in March. He sent me to Tutschke’s laboratory. This gen- 
tleman has a discovery which does away with water and wiping of 
plates. Tutschke came out with “Amellie ” to take the place of zinc 
plates. (Amellie is meant for aluminum plates.) You would appre- 
ciate all this — also the new way of treating plates through discov- 
eries and the methods of getting strong transfers. 
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They now get four-color effects on offset, at offset speed, better 
than flat four-color zinc plate work. I saw all this manipulated on 
special tables — taking the original plate and building it up for 
the final positive, and when those “Amellie” plates hit the press 
they print. They have gone beyond the excellent effect of offset 
work, and I believe it will revolutionize commercial printing. Have 
new things to see at Dresden; the best work is being done at Munich 
with the codperation of the academy. 

Prof. Blecher laughed at “ Monogutta — says it is child's play. 
Fast strides are being made, and Prof. Blecher is the biggest man in 
advanced printing over here. 

Vomag rotary web offset presses are doing all they say about 
them — 12,000 an hour -— beautiful magazine work. With new plate 
developments this method of printing will lead the world in pro- 
ductivity. Saw all makes of the sheet-feed offset presses; the best 
of them is the “ Coswig Dresden.” 

Too bad I have to get all the good information instead of you, 
but will do the best I can to impart it direct when I get home. The 
French do not seem to be as far advanced in offset lithography as 
the Germans. Best regards. (Signed) Jos. B. RosENTHAL. 

Since this letter was written I have had a very interesting 
talk with Mr. Rosenthal and he has given me much valuable 
information, not only with regard to production methods in 
Germany but also about new processes, new plates, and a new 
roller for the offset press —the latter a non-dentable roller 
with a velvety surface and an ink-carrying capacity that makes 
it even better than the leather-covered roller and far easier 
to clean. Much of the information brought back by him will 
have place in a following issue. It is interesting to note, in con- 
nection with the news from Mr. Rosenthal, that two of the 
large web offset presses are coming into this country during 
the present year. More will unquestionably follow when the 
character of work being done on these presses is seen. 


I HAVE HAD many interesting experiences the last three 
months during the exhibition of the specimens of offset lithog- 
raphy that I have gathered from all over the world, and which 
were shown in St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Erie, 
Akron, and Pittsburgh. In each of these cities it was the cus- 
tom to have the entire working force of many of the litho- 
graphing and printing plants visit the exhibition in a body — 
either during the day or in the evenings. In most instances 
one individual force came alone, which gave them all the 
opportunity to examine the exhibit carefully and to ask as 
many questions as they cared to concerning the various proc- 
esses by which certain exhibits were procuced. This not only 
applied to the lithographers and printers, but also to advertising 
agency men and purchasing agents in manufacturing and indus- 
trial plants. One of the most interesting groups consisted of 
fifty students from the technical department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. They are a bright bunch 
of boys and eager to learn all they can about production 
methods in the graphic arts field, to which they are devoting 
their time at the institute. It is pure joy to get ho!d of a boy 
or a number of boys who are anxious to learn and to excel in 
what they are undertaking. Such boys deserve all the help they 
can get, and I am for them and with them all down the line. 

In this exhibit I have a collection of four posters and a 
number of direct-mail pieces that are among the best in my 
collection. They are the product of the Evans-Winter-Hebb 
Company, of Detroit, and are remarkable for their sharpness, 
accuracy of register, and atmosphere. This company not only 
operates a large printing plant, in which it does only the highest 
class of letterpress work, but also an offset lithographing plant, 
in which it operates four offset presses. The same degree of 
care in the preparation of copy shown in the printing depart- 
ment is much in evidence in the offset division. George Hebb 
has the right idea — the printing of the future will be letter- 
press printing and offset lithography, and the printer himself 
will be the judge of on which press the job shall be run. 
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“Paper Plus Printing “Cells the Sales Story” 


National Paper Trade Association Develops Far-Reaching Plan to Promote 
Increased Use of Paper and Printing 


is the keynote of 
the day. This principle has been recognized 
to a certain extent for some years past and 
has gradually been gaining headway. That 

it is clearly and definitely recognized as a 

basic element in business by the majority 

of the paper merchants of the country is 
4 evidenced by the far-reaching plan now 
being put into action by the National Paper Trade Association. 
Naturally, any effort to further develop and increase the 
use of paper must react to the benefit of the entire printing 
and allied industries. This, therefore, makes the plan of the 
paper merchants of the utmost interest to printers. The central 
theme about which the whole appeal of the papermakers’ plan 
is woven is ‘ Paper Plus Printing Tells the Sales Story,” and 
its aim can well be said to be “ to develop a better appreciation 
of the power of selling literature.” 

The entire plan has been well thought out, a great amount 
of time and careful study being given to it before any definite 
announcement was made. More than two years ago the asso- 
ciation at its convention created a committee on marketing 
which was the result of a desire on the part of the member- 
ship to find ways and means by which to develop a steadier 
and more profitable flow of paper through the hands of the 
merchants of the country. The men appointed as members of 
the committee, with the active codperation of a number of 
others, thoroughly considered every phase of the problem and 
a course of action was presented to the association. This was 
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OF THE SERIES 





unanimously adopted and a fund was set aside to expedite the 
committee’s work of putting its plans into effect. 

In its repori, presenting the plan and stressing the possibili- 
ties of concerted action, the committee states: 

“In all its preliminary work the marketing committee of 
the National Paper Trade Association has been more and more 
impressed with the feasibility of association effort. The pur- 
pose is sound. The procedure shapes itself into workable and 
economic form. And, above all, the whole undertaking, because 
of its understandable and attractive appeal to the public, is 
entirely possible. 

‘By appeal is meant the theme which the marketing com- 
mittee must stress to strike a responsive chord on the part of 
buyers of paper and printing. Fortunately for those who are 
interested in the sale of paper — or any allied product or ser- 
vice — the obvious appeal happens to be the strongest of the 
age. This appeal is not only ‘ profit ’ but the ‘ building of busi- 
ness — the creation of individual and personal empires. 

‘When one considers what other associations have done 
with far lesser themes, one begins to realize how gigantic the 
benefits can be from the exploitation of the logical paper trade 
message. For instance, the paint and varnish people with an 
appeal to pride and profit as unfolded in their ‘ Save-the- 
Surface-and-You-Save-All’ theme doubled their business in 
four years’ time. An appeal to sentiment through ‘ Say-It-With- 
Flowers ’ advertising has increased the sale of cut flowers four 
hundred per cent. The same appeal has increased the business 
of the greeting card manufacturers fourfold. 
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Two of the Educational Booklets Being Prepared by the Committee on Marketing 
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Pp” R MERCHANTS of the Unites! 
States, through the National Paper 
Trade Associanon, are devoting their 
efforts co help industry get the utmene 
value and profit fram the printed seil 


ing maseral 1 uses 


The Paper Merchant insures co Amer 
ican business a smooth- flowing supply 
of papers ot every kind and in any de 
sired quanaty enabling every user to 
have exactly the paper which meets his 
needs, and to have it promptly 
To make the use of paper increasingly 
effecnve and economical as a selling 
force, the Associanon has established 
a Marketing Division. Its parpose 
3 tocollect,compileand publish 


Printing 
sales story 


valuable intormanion on the preparation 
and use of printed selling maternal 

It is che ambition of the Paper Mer 
chants to supply this informanion 
without cost or obligation, to every 
business which has a product or serv 


ice to sell 


It marketing is any part of your busi 
ness problem you will be interested 
in the first of 2 series of booklets by 
the Marketing Division, “Paper Plus 
Printing Tells the Sales Seory.” Write 
for 1 now, on your business letter- 
head direct to headquarters ~ or get 
in touch with 4 Paper Merchant 
who displays the mark of the 
Assxiation as shown above 
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The Maker of Wealth 


IRN MOST ANYWHERE in business and you 

find the evidence of this fact: There is a deti- 

nite relation between the growth of a business 
and its use of printed paper. 


| 
Big business holds its market by continuing the | 


ch con poo ae or woltng Bemremare, § 


1 Send This Coupon Fue 


policy which helped to make it big extensive use 
of broadsides, magazines, folders, posters, book 
lets, catalogs, illustrated letters. 

Whether your market be the world or a neigh: 
borhood, whether your quota is in millions or 
in thousands, whether you are a manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, there is a way for you to use 
printed paper eflectively. Blotters to broadsides, 
envelope stickers to 24-sheet posters, 14 agate lines 
to double spreads in colors—<surely in this great 
field of printed selling there are units that exactly 
meet your H 

The more thoroughly you blanket your market 
with the story of your goods the bigger your 
share of that marker. 

Get the whole story of your product into print. 
Tell it letely — uses, specifi s, all the 
“reasons why.” It is wise to engage competent 
he! be plan your printed selling. And remember 
such expert service is worthy of its hire; expect 
to pay its worth. 
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Two of the Advertisements That Will Be Used in the Paper Merchants’ Codperative Campaign 


“The Portland Cement Association in urging the nation 
to ‘Use Concrete for Permanence’ lifted its output from 
17,000,000 barrels in 1902 to 145,000,000 barrels in 1924, while 
the National Kraut Packers with an appeal to health have 
increased the consumption of sauerkraut approximately fifteen 
per cent annually. 

“The National Paper Trade Association, by virtue of the 
use to which its commodity is put, possesses an appeal stronger 
by far than any of the foregoing. Idealized commercialism 
flows through the veins of our entire population. Competition 
(of service rather than price) grows keener. ‘ Sales’ is our 
national watchword — and the economic spreading of sales 
stories becomes increasingly important. 

“ The trend of the times adds to the strength of the appeal. 
Turn where you will in business, you find the evidence of this 
fact; there is a definite relation between the growth of a busi- 
ness and its use of printed selling literature. When paper dis- 
tributers, therefore, unite to enlighten business men on better 
and more extensive use of paper for their businesses — and 
promise more sales and bigger profits as a result —it is no 
idle talk. It is a proved fact, substantiated by successful con- 
cerns the country over. The time for the concerted action of 
the National Paper Trade Association is ripe.” 


How the Marketing Committee Will Function 

The committee’s first step, after its recommendations were 
finally approved, has been toward perfecting a permanent 
organization for the handling of marketing business, which will 
necessitate the establishing of permanent headquarters to serve 
as a clearing house for all matters pertaining to problems of 
paper sales and to carry through the plans of the committee. 
Advertising campaigns will be planned and developed; promo- 
tional material will be distributed; a staff of competent sales 
promotion men, thoroughly trained in general advertising and 
marketing practice, will be maintained for the purpose of mak- 
ing personal contact with organizations and individuals in the 


printing and advertising businesses. The headquarters will be 
under the management of a director of marketing, who will be 
thoroughly familiar with the paper trade, competent to inaug- 
urate marketing plans and develop promotional ideas. 

The advertising of the paper industry, through this codp- 
erative effort, will be crystallized into a strong central appeal, 
woven around the theme ‘“ Paper Plus Printing Tells the Sales 
Story.”’ It will attack the selling problems common to all in 
the industry, and its aim will be to develop a better apprecia- 
tion of the power of printed selling literature. The committee 
will utilize space in magazines and will run a series of creative 
advertisements stressing the benefits that may be derived from 
the greater and more intelligent use of printed paper. A series 
of educational booklets now in course of preparation will be 
given widespread distribution to support and supplement the 
magazine advertising and aid in the more intensive cultivation 
of uses of paper. These books, each one treating its subject 
in the light of modern advertising practice, will cover such 
subjects as the catalogue, illustrated letters, mailing lists, book- 
lets, broadsides, blotters, envelope inserts, store displays, fold- 
ers, letterheads, labels, car cards, and so on through the whole 
list of items coming under the head of printed selling material. 

The work will be carried on not only through the headquar- 
ters staff but also through the individual paper merchants, even 
through the salesmen calling on the trade. Thus the whole plan 
constitutes a comprehensive campaign of education, construc- 
tive in its nature, that, looking at it from every angle, should 
result in great benefit not only to the paper merchants but also 
to the printers, inkmakers, machinery manufacturers, and all 
others allied with the production of printed matter. 

As the committee’s report states under the heading “ Organ- 
izing an Army of Salesmen to Attack En Masse”: 

“ Any individual or concern, advertising man, artist, pho- 
tographer, printer, or engraver, the result of whose work 
appears on paper, is in reality a sponsor of this far-reaching 
educational program. When the salesmen of these organizations 











810 THE 
go out into the field of commerce, all thinking of printed sell- 
ing literature in its broader sense as a builder of individual 
empires, they will present a greater force than they ever can 
by thinking only in terms of their own enterprises. 

“These business concerns are investing a large part, and 
in many cases all, of their sales promotion and advertising 
appropriation for the dissemination of the same type of mate- 
rial that will be issued in a complete, thorough-going way by 
the marketing division of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
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tion. They are all aiming for the same ultimate goal, be it 
paper, printing, or advertising service; they realize individually 
that they are members of a team working and fighting to con- 
vince the American business man that printed selling literature 
is the outstanding business builder. 

“Each paper order scores a point for the printing selling 
literature team — because it means a printing order, an adver- 
tising service order, an art order, an engraving order, and many 
other orders issued to the allied trades.” 
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I “Cake My Local Printer Visiting 


By J. L. Sowers 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Tyler Manufacturing Company, Muncie, Indiana 


HE nature of our business is such that we 

ys use a great deal of printed matter. Ninety- 
) five per cent of our orders come from 
folks we never see; so we try to create a 
favorable impression, a business personal- 

y ity, by the use of good printing in our 
direct mail. Then ninety-five per cent of 
this printing is purchased from an out-of- 
this started a battle with local printers. 





town printer, and 


We busy ourselves with the details of our business and 
when we buy printing we expect the printer to tell us what 
we do not know about “his business.” And as every adver- 
tising man knows, very few of them go to the trouble of doing 
this. The local boys will say, ‘“‘ Why don’t you patronize home 
printers? We can do that stuff for you. What’s the advantage 


of going out of town for it?’ And we are promptly put on the 
defensive. We say, right off, “It’s the service this fellow 
gives us. It’s the suggestions we get from him that we do not 
get from any other printer.” 

One busy Saturday morning a long-distance call from the 
out-of-town printer says, ““I have the proofs on your new 
circular ready. I know you're in a hurry for them. Can I send 
them special delivery to your home address? ” 

Now, that’s appreciated by me, but Saturday afternoon 
is a half holiday and an idea popped up. “ How about my 
coming over? I'll be in your office at two o'clock.” 

“ Sure,” comes back the reply. “‘I’ll be glad to wait for you.” 

The next move then: I call my local printer. “ How about 
a little drive over to Metropolis, George? Got to make a trip 
over there and I’d like to have company. Also have a friend 
I want you to meet.” 

“ Fine,” says George. So the trip is planned. 

In an hour and a half after lunch we are in Metropolis 
and we proceed direct to The Printing Press, Incorporated. 
By this time my local friend has an idea that I am trying to 
defend myself on the “ buy your printing at home” debate. 

The offices of The Printing Press, Incorporated, are quiet 
and almost deserted, except for one light burning over the 
desk of the Big Boss, and peering through the cigar smoke 
we discover “ Bert” himself, with my proofs all spread out 
and waiting. He’s mighty glad to meet my local friend, and 
two more chairs are pulled up close to the desk. 

Proofreading of a new circular is very interesting, and to 
see just how near it matches the dummy layout I sent with 
the order is indeed a sport. ‘“‘ Now, Jim,” says the printer, 
“you notice on this page I didn’t set it the way you had it. 
I just knew you wouldn't like it that way. I had it set in 
Goudy Handtooled, as you requested, but it won’t work. This 
heavier type is better. See how that snaps it up?” The look 
on the face of my local friend registers much interest. 


“Now over here,” says my printer, “I went ahead and 
had a red tint block cut for the trade-mark. You see, on this 
opposite page that big spot of color sort of upsets things. But 
with the tint block opposite it balances. Don’t you like that? ” 
I did like it and I hadn’t figured on it being off balance, either. 

The inside spread is set up neatly, but one page of it seems 
to be too light. “‘ Bert, this thing seems to be peculiar looking 
in some respect,” I sort of questioned; “it lacks something.” 
His head nods and his reply is ready. 

“This long cut over here takes up more space than you 
thought it would. That made it necessary to set the type solid, 
and then we had to lead it out and space it on the opposite 
side. If you could give me about fifty more words of copy 
for this side I could make it look a hundred per cent better.” 
Reaching for his red pencil, he continued, “Say, this line 
across the bottom spread is too darn long, I believe. I'd 
shorten it considerably, and I believe it would match up better 
if we ran it in red. I don’t like type in red any too well, but 
here it is justified, I’m sure.” 

The proofreading continued for some minutes with my 
local friend’s eyes growing wider and wider. The climax al- 
most came when suddenly my printer said, “ Oh, by the way, 
remember that other job of yours where you had such a heck 
of a time trying to get a headline that would say what you 
wanted it to say?” I surely did remember it, for we had a 
dozen headlines and none of them said it right. “ Well,” said 
Bert, “I have one to suggest.” Digging into a drawer in his 
desk he produced an office memo with a typewritten line on it, 
reading, “It tenders meat to juicy tastiness.” Just the very 
thing I had been trying to say about the meat tenderer we 
manufacture, but being too close to it never could say it just 
that way. My printer, being primarily an advertising man 
himself, had given me one of the best headlines we ever used. 

The proof checking over with, I agreed to leave it to the 
printer to make the color separation according to his own 
ideas and also asked him to have a small cut made. On this 
he was to even tell the artist what I wanted, do with it what 
he thought best, and drop it in its place. All in all, about 
twenty-five minutes were spent over his desk, and with about 
fifty suggestions, which most advertising managers overlook, 
a neat, snappy, well laid out folder was produced. 

With the afternoon still young, and being in Metropolis, 
we bid my printer good-day and took in a show, with dinner 
at the club, etc. On the way home, my local friend opened up 
and commented on the trip. “It’s been a fine day and an 
enjoyable trip,” he said, “ but if it was only for that twenty- 
five minutes listening to you and your Metropolis printer talk 
over your proofs I’d still feel indebted to you. We local print- 
ers have been missing something, and I'll apologize right now 
for criticizing you about going out of town for your printing. 
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HE future of an industry depends upon 

the skill of its men and the love they 
-how for their work. With well trained 
craftsmen always anxious and willing to 
increase their usefulness through further 
study, the printing industry will be safe, at 
least from a mechanical, technical, and artis- 
tic point of view. Whether or not this is 
the underlying motive in all printing edu- 
cation may reasonably be questioned; but 
that it is in a number of cases is without 
doubt. Last month we reviewed the course 
«iven by the Fine Arts Department of New 
York University, where men like Frederic 
Goudy and others are devoting their time 
teaching embryo craftsmen the mysteries 
of bookmaking. This month we will devote 
our space to a review of the class sponsored 
by the Society of Typographic Art and 
conducted by Douglas C. McMurtrie in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Almost by accident we stumbled into the 
class the first Monday evening after the 
holiday recess. We came early, but even at 
that the big assembly room of the library 
was almost crowded to the doors; before 
Mr. McMutrtrie stepped to the platform 
every seat was taken and some young men 
were standing by the walls. By actual count 
there were 202 men and 49 women present 

artists with pencil, crayon, type, and 
color — representing practically every na- 
tionality under the sun, even Chinese and 
Japanese. As nearly all carried notebooks 
and pencils, it was evident that they were 
there for study, not for curiosity. 

Mr. McMurtrie is a great lecturer; his 
voice is pleasant, his words convincing, and 
his diction flawless. After a sentence or two 
there can be no question but that he has 
mastered his subject — that he knows what 
he is talking about, in other words. His 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Great Work Done for Future Printers 


subject was Type: How it should be se- 
lected and used. For nearly an hour and 
a half he talked about type and its different 
uses, including proper display for job com- 








Douglas C. McMurtrie 











position and pleasing margins in bookwork. 
For an old printer who has grown gray in 
the work it is pleasing to see and note how 
the youngsters of today, both sexes in- 
cluded, are availing themselves of the bet- 
ter opportunities for advancement in their 
chosen field. Compared with our opportu- 
nities forty years ago and the results ob- 
tained, it speaks volumes for the future of 
the industry. May it bring a good and boun- 
tiful harvest ! 
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What the Paper Manufacturers Are Doing 


O show the printer how to select appro- 

priate colors for the stock selected — in 
other words, how to combine the color of 
the print with the color of the stock in har- 
monious blendings — is an educational stunt 
of more value and of more importance than 
it is usually given credit for. The Beckett 
Paper Company is a consistent user of this 
method of helping the printer produce bet- 
ter work. In its series of eight demonstra- 
tions of the use of color on Buckeye cover 


it has shown the printer a number of pleas- 
ing color combinations. The last one, dem- 
onstration No. 8, shows thirteen different 
color combinations on tan antique stock, 
the two-color effects predominating. Let's 
have more of this kind of work; it will help 
the printer immensely, and will also pay 
the manufacturer, we are sure. 

Tue S. D. Warren Company for years has 
advertised the printer’s product to the cus- 
tomer — tried to create a demand for more 


printing through high-class advertising. It 
has spent an immense amount of money for 
this laudable purpose. Recently the com- 
pany has produced a book, “ Selling With 
the Help of Direct Advertising — How 
Printed Pieces Are Being Used to Meet 
Definite Selling Problems,” which contains 
ninety-six pages of proven plans and ideas, 
ranging all the way from a terse outline 
of the fundamental principles of concen- 
trated selling to actual cases of eight suc- 
cessful programs that have been worked out 
by leading manufacturers with widely di- 
versified selling problems. It is a book well 
worth any one’s time and would be cheap 
at any price because it will help one to sell 
the idea of more and better printing; but it 
costs nothing —a letter will bring it. 

Tue Strathmore Paper Company serves 
the printers of the country in a practical 
way by its exhibits of fine printing in the 
different centers of printing. Last month we 
had a chance to view this exhibit in the 
show rooms of the Paper Mills’ Company, 
Chicago, and we are pleased to say that we 
spent an enjoyable and profitable hour 
among the exhibits. They consist of master- 
pieces of printing on Strathmore stock, 
gathered from printers of note practically 
everywhere; these exhibits are artistically 
mounted on wall frames or in books and 
may be examined at one’s leisure. As it is 
through a comparison of our own work 
with that of the other fellow that our own 
work can be improved, it follows that these 
exhibits will gain in value to the industry 
according to the number of printers who 
take the time to view them. 

Eart Bowman, of the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, is a lecturer of note, especially when 
he lets himself loose on direct advertising 
and how printers may increase their sales 
through this means of advertising. Mr. Bow- 
man spent a big part of the month of Jan- 
uary in Chicago explaining to printers at 
noonday luncheons how to interest the re- 
tailer in advertising. The Swigart Paper 
Company, one of the Warren distributers 
in Chicago, had arranged five luncheons at 
the Union League Club, where five different 
groups of printers listened to Mr. Bowman’s 
addresses. The idea with these addresses, 
according to Mr. Bowman, was to prove 
how the demand for printing could be in- 
creased by a common-sense codperation 
with the advertiser. As for more advertising 
by the retailer, Mr. Bowman pointed out 
that seventy-five per cent of all merchandise 
sales is made in retail stores. 
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Christmas Cards and Calendars 


HIS year again we were recipients of 

hundreds of Christmas greeting cards, 
for which we take this opportunity to thank 
the senders. They began to come as early as 
the first part of December and kept coming 
almost to the middle of January — for some 
of them came long distances, as, for instance, 
from Australia and South Africa. Many of 
these greeting cards would make appropriate 
reproductions; this will be done in an insert 
in our next September issue. An alphabetical 
list of the senders follows: 

W. E. Achenbach, Chicago: 
Corporation, Los Angeles; Acorn 
Advertising Agencies’ Service Company, New York 
New York city; Ameri- 
Milwaukee; American 
Color Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
American Letter Company, Los Angeles; Emory C. 
Andrews, Chicago; A. R. Arkin, Chicago, V ; 
Armstrong, New York city; Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; The Austin Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Ackerman Earle 
Press, Omaha; 


city; Advertype Company, 


can Appraisal Company, 


Company, 


Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago; Edward Bar- 
rett, New York city; Elizabeth S. Bartels, Chicago; 
Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, New York 
city; Bebout Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Seneca C. Beach, Los Angeles; August C. Becker, 
Brooklyn; Charles R. Beers, New York city; Theo- 
dore Berger, Chicago: George L. Berry, Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee; Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; Big- 
gar Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio;  Bilfaf, 
New Orleans; Bingham Brothers Company, New 
York city; Charles H. Bishop, Union Printers 
Home; Ralph T. Bishop, Palo Alto, California; 
Elmer M. Blacklock, Frederick, Maryland: Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco; Jeffrey, Marion, 
and Charles Blodgett, St. Paul; Blomgren Brothers 
& Co., Chicago; George M. Boisen, Sandusky, 
Chio; The Borians, Chicago; Albert R. Bourges, 
New York city; Joseph Henry Bragdon, New York 
city; Brisbane Newspaper Company, Limited, 
Brisbane, Australia; A. J. Brock, Chicago; A. 
Broun, New York city; Herbert S. Browne, Chi- 
cago: Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Bruns, Boston; 
Rk. F. Bucholz, Cleveland, Ohio; Budd’s Bungle 
at Burlington, Kansas; Paul B. Bueter, Fort Bay- 
ard, New Mexico; W. J. Buie, El Paso, Texas; 
J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, Ch > Mr. and 
Mrs. John Vande Bunte, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Floyd Adams Burchett, Frederick, Maryland; 
Marion S. Burnett, Chicago; R. L. Burnett Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas. 

Caldwell Printing Company, Rome, Georgia; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. R. N. Cama, Poona, India; Canfield 
& ‘Tack, Rochester, New York; Capital District 
I'ypothetae, Albany, New York; Charles B. Capon, 
Printing Department, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh; Carrollton News, Car- 
rellton, Pennsylvania; Joseph Carter, Chicago; 
Alton B. Carty, Washington, District of Columbia; 
G. L. Caswell, Ames, Towa; The Clarks, Chicago; 
John Clayton, Evanston, Hlinois; Colhub Printeratt 
Company, York, Pennsylvania; A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia; Charles H. 
Collins, Chicago; Holland D. Cottrell, Detrcit; 
Cowans, Melbourne, Australia; Mr. and Ms. 
Charles Mabry Cox; G. D. Crain, Junior, Chicago; 
Crescent Engraving Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Massa 
chusetts. 


Boston: 


Davis Printing Company, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Herman P. Dean, Wayne, West Virginia; Dia- 
mond Fields Advertiser Chapel, Kimberley, South 
Africa; John L. De Brueys, Houston, Texas; Ernst 
F. Detterer, Chicago; Joseph Deutsch, Chicago; 
Glenn Dexter, Seattle: Nicholas J. and Josephine 
M. De Young, Grand Rapids, Michigan; The House 
of Dietz, Richmond, Virginia; Sadie and Clifford 
Doan, Oakland, California; LaFayette Doerty, 
Findlay, Ohio; Dolgeville Publishing Company, 
Dolgeville, New York; Roy A. Donald, Detroit; 
Doyle & Waltzfellows, Cleveland; Maxwell Droke, 
Indianapolis; Dry Climate Ink & Roller Company, 
Denver; Du Bois Press, Rochester; Duplex Print- 
ing Press Company, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Thomas E. Dunwody, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 

John F. Earhart, Cincinnati; Eddy Press Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh; Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. D. B. 
Eisenberg, Chicago; Charles Eisele, Cleveland; Earl 


H. Emmons, New York city; Empire State School 
of Printing, Ithaca, New York; Enterprise Pub- 
lishing Company, Burlington, New Jersey; Ep- 
worth Orphanage, Columbia, South Carolina; Wil- 
liam Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio; Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Detroit. 

Margaret Falahee, Chicago; Inga och Walter F. 
Falk, Stockholm, Sweden; Falulah Paper Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; A. J. Fehrenbach, New 
York city; Finlay Brothers, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Wendell Fish, Los Angeles; Fiske Press, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Flader, Chi- 
cago; Flanigan-Pearson Company, Champaign, Illi 
nois; The Fosters, Philadelphia; Charles Francis, 
New York city; Fraser Printing Company, Avon 
Park, Florida; Frost Brothers, New York city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; H, F, Gates, Vancouver, Canada; Ralph 
Gates, Pittsburgh; Frank H. Geary, Wellington, 
New Zealand; Gem Bronze Ink Company, Phila- 
delphia; Gilchrist-Wright, Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada; The Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, 
Goes Lithographing Company, Chicago; 
Carl Gorr Printing Company, Chicago; Mary and 
George Grady, Stamford, Connecticut; Mr. and 
Mrs. George D. Graham, San Francisco; Mr. and 
Mrs. George M. Grattan, Huron, South Dakota; 
Edmund G. Gress, Woodhaven, New York; Eliza- 
beth and Walter B. Gress, Pittsburgh; Griswold 
Press, Detroit; Guide Publishing Company, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, New Jersey; Ham- 
ilton Printing Company, Washington, District of 
Columbia; Gladys KR. Hammon, Wichita; Wm. B. 
Hansford, Junior, Wilmington, Delaware; The Har- 
bor Press, New York city; G. C. Hardesty, Cleve- 
land; Harper and Brothers, New York city; Leo, 
Ethel, Horace, and Robert Hart, Rochester, New 
York; Theo. H. Harvey Press, New Orleans; Lay- 
ton S. Hawkins, New York city; Lenley Hawks- 
worth, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania; Franklin) W. 
Heath, Philadelphia; Henry T. Hemming, Chat- 
tanooga; Sel Hess, Vhiladelphia; C. F. Hicks, Chi- 
Higgins McArthur Company, Atlanta; John 
C. Hill, Baltimore; Hillison & Etten Company, 
Chicago; H. C. Hillman, Seattle; ‘‘ Hoddy,’’? Chi- 
cago; Harry L. Hodson, Chicago; Holden, Peters 
& Clark, Detroit; Holland Engraving Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Holliston Mills, Norwood, 
Massachusetts: Hopkins Press, St. John, Canada; 
Horner-Love Print & Box Company, Wichita; Mr. 
ind Mrs. H. C. Hotaling and Mary, Mapleton, 
Minnesota; John T. Hoyle, Buffalo; Haywood H. 
Hunt, San Francisco. 


Chicago; 


cago; 


Laredo, Texas: A. Vyrde Ing- 
Florida: Increased Sales, In- 
Innes, Philadelphia, 


Imprenta Lozano 
ham, St. Petersburg, 
corporated, Baltimore; Wm. T. 

W. EE. Jackson, Grenada, Mississippi: Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., Philadelphia; Theodore T. 
Jonas, Bronx, New York: The Journal, Monticello, 
Indiana: Edmund Patrick Joy, Buialo; Fannie 
and Carl Junge, Oak Park, Hlino‘s 

Kaufmann & Fabry Cempany, Chicago: E. M. 
Keating, Chicago; Henry Joseph Keim, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania: Keller Crescent) Company, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Keystone Press, Indianapolis; King 
Card Company, Philadelphia; John O. King, Chi- 
cago; Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee; The 
Kingsions, Prosser, Washington; George A. Kinney, 
Chicago; Herbert A. Knight, Chicago; Frank M. 
Kofron, St. Paul; Marie Kooyman, Salt Lake 
City: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kracher, Chicago. 

The Landaus, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania; Fred 
T. Larson, Chicago: C. LeRoi Leeser, Baltimore; 
Dr. J. R. Leib, Springfield, Tll’nois; Jack Leisure, 
Houston: The Lettercrafters, Madison, Wisconsin; 
A. L. Lewis, Toronto, Canada; Ben B. Lipsky, 
New York city: W. M. Linn Sons Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; The Linotype News, New York city; 
Will G. Loomis, Chicago: Los Angeles Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Los Angeles. 

Linn D. MacDonnold, Baltimore; The Martinos, 
Philadelphia; Gustav R. Mayer, Buffalo; G. Ben 
McCormack, Chicago: Frank McCaffrey, Seattle; 
J. Frank McDermond, Junior, Attica, Indiana; 
Editor and Mrs. J. E. McMullen and The Linden 
Leader, Linden, Michigan; Douglas C. McMuttrie, 
Merrymount Boston: Metropolitan 
Press, San Francisco; ‘“ Dad” Mickel, Nashville; 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Hubert Mickel, Atlanta; 
Miles Engraving Company, San Antonio: Milton 
E. Miller, San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Mitchell, Topeka; Model Printing Company, Glen- 


Chicago: Press, 
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ide, Pennsylvania; Modern) Die & Vlate Press 
Manufacturing Company, Belleville, Illinois; M. C. 
Modi & Co., Bombay, India; Ella, Clyde, and 
Nadine Morgan, Rockford, Illinois; George H. 
Morrill Company, Norwood, Massachusetts; Alvin 
Ernest Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania; The Muc- 
phys, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Nary, South Bend; National 
Gum & Mica Company, New York city; The Nel- 
sons, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; New Zealand 
Herald Night-Staff Chapel, New Zealand; Harry 
A. Nicholson, Toronto, Canada; Northern Engray- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio; Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, De Kalb. 

Ernest H. Oliver, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia; The Owens Family, Dallas. 

Paper House of New England, Boston; Paper 
Mills’ Company, Chicago; David Parker, Toronto, 
Canada; M. B. Parliman, Chicago; Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company, Passaic, New Jersey; Pat- 
terson & Sullivan, San Francisco; Cecil, Mathilde 
and Van Pavey, Brooklyn; Edgar H. Peacock, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Peerless Press, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa; August Petrtyl, Western Springs, Illinois; 
J. W. Plummer, Sans Souci, Australia; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph W. Polk, Detroit; Polygraphic Com 
pany of America, Chicago; Pontiac Engraving « 
Electrotyping Company, Chicago; Poole Brothers, 
Incorporated, Chicago; H. A. Porter, Cleveland; 
L. D. Post, New York city; Charles H. Potter & 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Printers Incorporated 
Detroit; Printing Machinery Company, Cincinnati; 
Provincial Paper Sales, Limited, Winnipeg, Canada 
Thomas Quinn, Chicago: N. J. Quirk, Chicago; 
Pauline Dolores Quirk, Mother, and Daddy, Chi 
cago. 

Ruben Rausing, Stockholm, Sweden; William A. 
Reade, Chicago; Read Machinery Company, York 
Reliance Engravers, Limited, To 

Republican Printing Company 
Galesville, Wisconsin; Respess-Johnson Engravin 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida; Paul and Eliza 
beth Ressinger, Chicago; Charles Reynolds, Chi 
cago; Jack Rideout, Chicago; F. A. Ringler Com- 
pany, New York city; Alfred B. Rode, New York 
city; Herman Roe, Northfield, Minnesota; H. Bb. 
Rouse & Co., Chicago; Royal Electrotype Com 
pany, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin 
Rudge, New York city; Philip Ruxton, Incorpo 
rated, Chicago. 

Eugene St. John, Cleveland; St. Joseph Vall 
Typothetae, South Bend; St. Louis Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, St. Louis; Robert F. Salade, 
Philadelphia; Axel Edward Sahlin and Family, East 
Aurora, New York; Julia, Catherine, and Emil 
George Sahlin, Eden, New York; Albert, Mary, an: 
Buddy Schlag, Chicago; W. P. Schoonmaker, Phila 
delphia; Seaman Paper Company, Chicago; Mr 
and Mrs. A. Semple, Brisbane, Australia; Clara 
Shepard, Chicago; Frank Sherman, Philadelphia; 
Robert C. Shimmin, Portland; Irving L. Singet 
Company, Oakland; Mr. and Mrs. D. Grant Smith, 
Grafton, West Virginia; Robert H. Sommer, Chi- 
cago; Southern School of Printing, Nashville; The 
Southgate Press, Boston; Southwest Printing Com- 
pany, Dallas; Specialty Printing Company, Roche: 
ter; Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., London, Eng 
land; Ernest, Elizabeth, Rosemary, and Henry 
Spuehler, Chicago; Marjorie Stempel, Chicago; Hal 
bert R. Stephens, Oklahoma City; Mr. and Mr 
Edward C. Sterry, Denver; Edwin B. Stimpson 
Cempany, Brooklyn; Charles A. Stinson, Philadel 
phia; Edward L. Stone, Roanoke, Virginia; Stovel 
Company, Winnipeg, Canada; Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Massachusetts; Strawberry 
Hill Press, New York city; George Stump, Carth 
age, Missouri; Frank O. Sullivan, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Sun Printing Company, Vancouver, Can 
ada; James B. Sweeney, Chicago; Swigart Pap« 
Company, Chicago; Switzer Printing Company, 
Webb City, Missouri. 

Luther B. Taylor, Chicago; Walter Dorwia 
Teague, New York city; Edward N. Teall, Co'- 
lingswood, New Jersey; Carl Alton Tenney, Sta'- 
ford Springs, Connecticut; Walter Tews, Chicago, 
A. Thalhofer & Son, Chicago; Ray Thomps: 
Santa Monica, California; Thomsen-Ellis Company, 
Baltimore; Times-Mirror Printing & Bindi 
House, Los Angeles; George F. Trenholm, Bost: 
Paul C. Treviranus, Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs. Ii 
W. Trovillion, Herrin, Ilincis; The Tuckers, L: 
don, England; Typographic Craftsmen, New Y: 
city. 

Printing Department, U. S. S. Altair, San Dic 
General Office Staff United Typothetae of Am: :- 
ica, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania; 
ronto, Canada; 


} 
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Vancil Foster Christmas Cards, Taos, New Mex- 
ico; Vancouver Bindery, Limited, Vancouver, Can- 
ada; W. Van Hinkle, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
The Vine Press, Steyning, England; Mr. and Mrs. 
George N. Voorhees, Detroit. 

Wallace E. Walker, Salina, 
srothers & Kenyon, Dallas: 
jigby, Nova Scotia: William Lewis Washburn, 
\udubon, New Jersey; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Vellington, Cleveland: J. Werner, St. Louis; 
Vestern States Envelope Company, Milwaukee; 
dgar White, Macon, Missouri; James White Paper 
‘ompany, Chicago: Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
iny, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Otto H. Wieger, 
leveland; Alfred Roy Wilkins, Oakland; Chaun- 
vy Wing’s Sons, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

Ye Cloister Chicago. 

THE CALENDARS for 1928 showed both 
iste and ingenuity; Colonel Lindbergh, as 
ne hero of the hour, naturally carried off 
he main attention. The United States Print- 
yw and Lithograph Company, Brooklyn, 
nd Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, used 
he colonel and “ We” as appropriate illus- 
‘ations on their calendars. The United 
tates Printing and Lithograph Company 
istributed an immense number of its calen- 
urs, among the recipients being the presi- 
ent of the United States, the cabinet, the 
upreme Court justices, senators and repre- 
ntatives, army and navy officers, business 

lations, the press, etc.; “feeling that we, 
o, may be contributing — perhaps only in 
small way —- to the great progressive spirit 
of the times,” as F. M. Seamans, the vice- 
president of the company, says. 

The Githens-Sohl Corporation, New York 
city, issued its calendar as a Virkotype prod- 
uct — unusual because, as far as we know, 
it is the first job of its kind, size, and cov- 
erage that has ever been done by the raised 
printing process. Others from whom we re- 
ceived calendars are: 

Bond & Mortgage Company, 
Rice Envelope Company, 
kin, Chicago: J. W. 

Canada Printing Ink Company, 
Clark & Matheson, Limited, 
land: Columbian Rope 
York; Commonwealth 
Crane & Co., 
Clement Company, 
New 
mond, 


Kansas; Waller 
Wallis Job Print, 


Family, 


Chicago; Bourke- 
Chicago; Brock & Ran- 
Butler Paper Company. 

Toronto, Canada; 
Auckland, New Zea- 
Company, Auburn, New 
Worcester, Massachu- 
Massachusetts; J. W. 
Cray-Finne Company, 
Conkey Company, Ham- 


Press, 
Dalton, 
Buffalo: 
York city; W. B. 
Indiana. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Dunham-Watson Company, Chicago. 
Joseph M. Egloff, Rochester, New York: 
Printing Company, New York city; Joh. 
en Zonen, Haarlem, Holland. 
Falulah Paper Company, 
Wm. F. 


setts; 


Chicago: 


Eilert 
Enshedé 


Massachu- 
Philadelphia. 

Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan: Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia; Githens- 
Sohl Corporation, New York city; Globe Engraving 
& Electrotype Company, Chicago. 


Fitchburg, 
Fell Company, 


setts: 


Henderson Lithogranhing Company, Cincinnati: 
Herrick, Auerback, Vastine & Dudley, Chicago; 
Holliston Mills, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Insurance Press, Incorporated, Boston. 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 
Kess & Harris Press, New 
Libbie Printing Company, 

sp of Printing, London, 

J. Moore & Co., 
New Jersey State Home Print Shop, 

New Jersey: Niagara Paper Mills, 

York; Nicholson, Limited, 
Poole 

Company, 


Philadelphia. 
York city. 
Boston; 
England. 


London 
Quebec, Canada. 
Jamesburg, 
Lockport, New 
Vancouver, Canada. 
Chicago; Provident Printing 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Richland Democrat, Richland Center, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
Jersey. 

J. J. Shoemaker & Co., 
lrypesetting Company, Chicago; 
Incorporated, New York city. 


Brothers, 


Wisconsin; 
New 


Philadelphia: 
Stettiner 


Standard 
Brothers, 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Boston; Tileston & Hol- 
Triangle Ink & Color 
Press, Boston 


Thomas Tedd Company, 
lingsworth Company, Boston: 
Company, Brooklyn; Tudor 

United States 
Brooklyn. 

Walton & Spencer Company, Chicago; Wanner 
Machinery Company, Chicago: James White Paper 
Company, Chicago; Wild & Stevens, Boston. 

York Printing Company, York, 


The Freak Scored Again 


The Art Alliance of America some time 
last fall began a prize competition for a 


Printing & Lithograph Company, 


Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS- EXHIBITION 


COLOGNE * GERMANY 
MAY TO OCTOBER+1928 


poster to announce the International Print- 
ing Exposition in Cologne, Germany, this 
coming summer. The prize, $250, was 
awarded to Hans Holsing for the design 
shown herewith. “Ain't it a beaut?” 


Monotype Company Reports Progress 

The Lanston Monotype Company reports 
that its 1927 business was satisfactory in 
every way and that the prospects for the 
new year are fully as good as those of the 
corresponding time last year. By the middle 
of February the matrix department of the 
company will have completed the cutting 
of matrices of Garamont Bold and Gara- 
mont Italic in all composition and display 
sizes from six to thirty-six point. Matrices 
for the composition sizes of Cloister Bold 
and Cloister Bold Italic will be ready for 
delivery early in the year. A new series 
designed by Frederic Goudy, known as 
Goudy Lanston and Goudy Lanston Italic, 
will be available during the year in com- 
position and display sizes. For display type- 
casting up to thirty-six-point, matrices are 
being cut for the Modernistic series, Four- 
nier le Jeune, Broadway,. Broadway En- 
graved, Gallia, Bodoni Bold Panelled, and 
Cooper Tooled. Some of these faces will be 
available in the near future. A number of 
new faces are also being cut for the Giant 
caster, such as Cooper Tooled, Cloister Bold 
and Italic, Caslon No. 437 and Italic, Chel- 
tenham Bold Extra Condensed, Modern 
Condensed Gothic, and Garamont Italic, in 
all sizes from forty-two to seventy-two 
point; besides, a number of miscellaneous 
characters are being made. In other words, 
the monotype matrix supply will be greatly 
augmented during the coming year. 
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Eldon Gleason Heads Guild 

At the January meeting of the Printers 
Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago, Eldon H. 
Gleason,of THe INLAND PRINTER, Was unani- 
mously elected president for the coming 
year. William H. Parker, of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. Collins, who for eleven 
years has served the guild as secretary, was 
reélected; G. R. McNear, of the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company, reélected 
as treasurer. 


was 


Pressmen Reelect Berry 
The nominating committee of the Inter 
Assistants’ 
chosen the 
themselves for 
Choice by the 
tantamount to 


and 
has 


Pressmen 
America 


Printing 

North 
present officers to succeed 
another term of two years. 
nominating committee is 
election. The present officers are Major 
George L. Berry, president; William H. 
McHugh, vice-president ; Shuford B. Marks, 
vice-president; George R. Brunet, vice- 
P. J. O'Donnell, vice-president ; 
Joseph C. Orr, secretary-treasurer; E. Cur- 
tis White, Charles Korn, J. Herbert De Ja 
Rosa, school trustees; Norbert Berger, home 
trustee for a term of six years. 


national 
Union of 


president ; 


Miller Feeder Patents Sustained 
Judge Ferdinand Geiger, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has handed 
down a decision in the patent suit of the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company against Otto 
Schilffarth of Milwaukee, charging infringe- 
ment of its patents by his use of a Kluge 
feeder. The suit involved claims 11, 12, 18 
19, 24, 27, 37, 40, 41, 44, and 46 of patent 
No. 1,363,200 and claims 8, 10, and 53 of 
patent No. 1,145,405, both owned by the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. All claims 
were held valid and infringed. We are ad- 
vised that Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, 

has appealed the case to a higher court. 


Were seventy ~cight agencies in De Chinimanity, chest, 
on the occasion of bis retirement [rom thee Bou urd of 
Directors rake this GYPOTCUNTL 10 €X, press our deep a 
qrecueien Of the oit-stunding and penen T- $C0% is ++; 
dered to the civic were of par city Di NIL 
PFAFF .Coairman Of the “Vhird ain bon Dae Coat 
man with’ >.C Casanas and ynitoer of the ourte 
Cam; mn, Treasurer for hrve Wears and megiber of 
thoBoaht » since the theeption of the “pest ‘Lpe serve 
of these agencies 10 toe social heeds Of i! Or(@aNs~ 
wi'stand as a tasting testimony Zo pis aniiring 


and unsefish devotion to this ChUse a) 


Reproduction of a testimonial given to William 

Pfaff (* Bilfaf’’) of New Orleans at his retirement 

from the board of directors of the community chest 
agencies of his home town. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Important Decision in Lead Poisoning Case 


OME time last summer an employee of 

the monotype department of the Cargill 
Company, Grand Rapids, was awarded a 
verdict for $13,833.51 in a suit tried in a 
Michigan court. The plaintiff claimed that 
he had contracted Bright’s disease as a re- 
sult of lead poisoning from breathing air 
containing particles of type metal and fumes 
from the metal pots of the monotypes, 
alleging that the Cargill Company was neg- 
ligent in not providing suitable safeguards 
against this hazard. An appeal from this 
decision was taken to the Supreme Court 
of Michigan, which reversed the lower 
court’s decision and directed a verdict for 
the Cargill Company. 

The decision is of immense importance to 
the printing industry, especially to those 
printers who keep their plants clean and 
sanitary. Even under the best working con- 


ditions men will contract diseases which 


may or may not be classed as occupational 


diseases. Under such conditions it is not 
difficult for the shyster lawyer to inveigle 
the sufferer in a suit for damages, lead 
poisoning being such a comparatively easy 
ailment to prove where a daily contact with 
lead is had. 


In reversing the verdict of the lower court 
the supreme court held that according to 
the Michigan law the operation of a mono- 
type plant is not such a dangerous or extra- 
hazardous business as to make the employer 
liable for injury to an employee by accident 
or otherwise, apart from negligence of such 
employer; and that the employer was 
bound only by the things he knew or in the 
exercise of reasonable care he should have 
foreseen and anticipated; his duty did not 
extend beyond that. In other words, an 
employer is not bound to construct and 
operate his plant so as to insure against 
dangers of which he has no knowledge and 
which a reasonably careful man exercising 
reasonable care would not foresee or antici- 
pate, nor would he be bound to warn em- 
ployees of such dangers. Thus the court 
concluded that the testimony in the case 
showed no negligence on the part of the 
Cargill Company. According to the testi- 
mony, this is the first case on record where 
a monotype operator or assistant had 
claimed to have contracted lead poisoning 
in a monotype room. The typesetting ma- 
chines, as they now are constructed, carry 
no hazard of lead poisoning. 


OY 
When Master and Men Meet in Friendly Spirit 


HE Stillson Press, New York city, was 

host at a Christmas get-together meeting 
and dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania the 
evening of Wednesday, December 21. It 
was attended by all of the executives, office 
staff, salesmen, plans division, superinten- 
dent, and foremen. The dinner proper was 
served at an enormous elliptical table, the 
central decoration being a large model in 
full color of the Stillson Ship (the com- 
pany’s trade-mark) on a most realistic 
ocean, An announcement was made by the 
company that a plan had been put into 
effect that day providing group insurance 
for every member of the organization, in- 
cluding all shop employees as well as those 
present. Further announcement was made 
that a sum of $400 had been set aside by 
the board of directors to be awarded at the 
end of 1928 for the first, second, third, and 
next five best suggestions made by em- 
ployees for improvement in method, proce- 
dure, or practice. 

Each one present at the dining table was 
presented with a twenty-dollar gold piece 
placed in a block of wood, packed, and 
labeled resembling a font of foundry type. 
It was a party long to be remembered. 

a. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 24, 
The Federal Printing Company, New York 
city, gave its employees a delightful party. 
Mr. Stevens made a most genial host. Vari- 
ous talented ones of the Federal family 
assisted him in making the party the suc- 
cess that it was. There was a program of 
darky songs, impersonations, solos, “ Black 
Bottoms,” and fun galore. “F. C.” played 
the part of Santa, and was himself the re- 
cipient of a practical expression of the 
Christmas spirit. 


Mrs. Hyman Lazarus, publisher of the 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times, has created a fund 
for employees of the 7imes which will pro- 
duce one thousand dollars for each of them 
at the end of ten years. Young women 
members of the staff retiring to be married, 
or members retiring through disability, will 
be given pro rata shares in the amount. 
About sixty employees will participate. 


Printers Honor Edmund Gress 

In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his editorship of The American Printer, 
a group of friends arranged a testimonial 
dinner to Edmund G. Gress at the Graphic 
Arts Club, New York city, January 18. 
Ernest F. Eilert, former president of the 
United Typothetae of America, presided, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Gress’ 
service to the printing art and_ industry 
during the past quarter century. Earl H. 
Emmons, secretary of the club, was master 
of ceremonies. A beautiful chest, a rare 
object of art, filled with pieces of silver, 
was presented to Mr. Gress. The presen- 
tation ceremonial included the capture of 
the hall by a band of pirates headed by a 
bloodthirsty chief impersonated by A. J. 
Fehrenbach, formerly of Tue INrLAnp 
PRINTER staff. who turned over the chest 
to the guest of honor. 

Among the large crowd who participated 
in the testimonial were Charles Francis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Goudy, Biruta 
Sesman, Grant Wright. August Giegengack, 
Charles Dresser, C. R. Beers, S. H. Horgan, 
Hal Marchbanks, Joseph Bowles, and repre- 
sentative delegations from the employing 
printers of New York, the Stowaways, the 
Printing Supply Salesmen’s Guild, and the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
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Chicago Craftsmen Elect Officers 

At the January meeting of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, Carl J. 
Spaethe was elected president for the com- 
ing year, S. Edward Kately first vice-presi- 
dent, Fred J. Hagen second vice-president, 
Charles W. Gainer secretary, and Al Kirch- 
ner treasurer. A. G. Fegert, editor of West- 
ern Printing, delivered an interesting address 
on Benjamin Franklin, stressing the knocks 
the old master had to feel. 


Reproduction of the Gutenberg statue presented to 
THE INLAND Printer staff by Roy T. Porte. Th 
statue may be seen in the lobby of 
THE INLAND PRINTER offices. 


Our February Cover Design 

The design on this month’s cover of Tur 
INLAND PRINTER comes to us from Bristol, 
Tennessee, where the designer, H. D. L. 
Nidermaier, is engaged with the King Print- 
ing Company. It is one of the most pleasing 
designs we have seen for a long time. The 
color plate was cut in linoleum, but was 
printed from an electrotype. 


Harry Porter Again Advanced 

Harry A. Porter has been elected vice 
president of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company. He retains his position of general 
sales manager. His many friends will wel- 
come the announcement. Few men are so 
well known throughout the industry as 
“ Harry.” Mr. Porter's rise in the company 
has been little short of spectacular. Starting 
with the Harris Automatic Press Company 
at Niles, Ohio, he has worked on advertising 
and sales in the Cleveland office, in the Chi 
cago office, and elsewhere. He rose to be 
sales manager of the Harris organization 
and when that concern purchased the Pre 
mier and Potter Printing Press Company 
and the Seybold Machine Company he was 
made general sales manager of the combined 
company. 
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What’s New This Month 


By Martin Heir 





Under the heading above, brief mention will 
be made each month of new machinery, inven- 
tions, and labor-saving devices of interest to 
the printing trade. Inventors, manufacturers, 
and others are invited to send information re- 
garding new products to The Inland Printer 
Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, III. 








WEEK or so ago I became greatly ex- 

cited ; in fact, the condition of my mind 
bordered on hysteria. The reason was that 
I had found in one of our esteemed con- 
temporaries a news note concerning the dis- 
covery or invention of a new printing sur- 
face or block, to be used instead of wood 
cuts or linoleum blocks for the printing of 
greeting cards, book plates, monograms, 
seals, and other whatnots. For one who is 
entrusted with the task of keeping the print- 
ers of this and other lands enlightened on 
every new process or invention in the print- 
ing industry through “the leading business 
and technical journal ” in the field of print- 
ing it seemed a terrible falldown. Something 
surely had slipped somewhere; either I had 
been asleep at the switch or somebody had 
put something over on me. In either case 
it was a bad break. In my agony I polished 
my glasses so they shone like crystal, ad- 
justed them to the right focus, and began 
to read the news item all over again. And, 
lo and behold, the new printing surface 
from which holiday greeting cards could be 
printed, proved to be nothing but soap — 
plain washing soap—on which a design 
could be engraved with a pocket knife or a 
dagger or any other handy instrument. (“As 
in other block printing, it is the surface of 
the block which prints the design.”) From 
a single design, one can print in black or 
in color, as one desires, without the neces- 
sity of a separate block for each color. Oh, 
yes; all that is required is to paint the vari- 
ous areas with the colors desired and print 
them as when using one color. Paint is ap- 
plied to the cut-out design and the block 
of soap is placed on the paper or object to 
be printed, painted side down, and pressed 
firmly for a few minutes until the impres- 
sion is clear. Evidently it would be a costly 
affair to produce greeting cards from soap 
blocks; evidently, also, it is more i. 
of an advertising stunt than any- /‘ 
thing else, probably with the view 
of enticing amateurs into the print- 
ing game. But beware; it won’t 
work; soap can’t be used to print on. 


Cart AnpREAS ApAM, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, announces the invention of a “ self- 
spacing poster type,” the Adam-typen, so- 
called. It is patented and will be marketed 
in all countries using the American point 
system. The new invention possesses the fol- 
lowing characteristic features: (1) The let- 
ters are thin, the under surface being 
grooved perpendicularly to the line of type. 
(2) A base or platen bar is provided as a 
support for the type. The upper face of 
this platen bar is also grooved, these grooves 
fitting exactly those on the type. (3) The 
type and platen bar are locked by means of 
a special clamping reglet. The type is 
twenty-four points in height and _ the 
grooves six points apart. The platen bar, 
consisting of units two picas in length, has 
a height of 38°4 points and a width of six 
points. V-shaped grooves in the thickness 
of the type and also in the platen bar units, 
both running in the direction of the line 
of type, fit corresponding projections on 
the clamping reglets. The work of com- 
position is carried out in the following man- 
ner: The type is laid on the platen bar and 
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Tue “Automatic” label and ticket press 
is the latest importation from Germany. It 
prints labels and tickets, printed in one or 
two colors on both sides of the sheet, die- 
cuts, perforates, and slits at one and the 


The “Automatic” 


same time; also makes certain sizes of fold- 
ing boxes. The output of the machine is 
from 3,600 to 4,800 impressions an hour. 
Howard Salins, Chicago, is the American 
distributer. 

R. Hoe & Co., press builders of note and 
standing, inform us that they will soon be- 
gin to market a super offset press with fric- 
tionless bearings for the cylinders, new ink 
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The New Hoe Offset 


the words and spaces required are made up 

by moving the type into their proper posi- 
tions. The distance between the 
letters can be increased or de- 
creased, as required, by units of six 
points. The grooved surfaces en- 
gage smoothly and easily; any lat- 
eral play is entirely absent. 


The “ Rosback” 


and water motions, and a measuring bar 
with micrometer settings whereby the oper- 
ator can accurately check the distance be- 
tween cylinder centers. It will print sheets 
as small as 16 by 19 inches and as large as 
41 by 54 inches. The latest style Dexter 
automatic suction pile feeder is used. 


Tue Rosspack is the name of an auto- 
matic feed wire stitching machine exhibited 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition last fall but 
just now put on the market. It is said to 
have a capacity of forty-eight thousand 
pamphlets a day on two-staple work and 
almost forty thousand on three-staple work. 
As will be seen from the illustration, it does 
not differ materially from other machines 
of the kind now on the market. It requires 
a floor space of but 12 feet 6 inches by 4 
feet 2 inches and needs the services of two 
girls for single-station work and three girls 
for two-station work. It automatically feeds 
and stitches any pamphlet from 7 by 2 to 
26 by 12 inches. 








The Trade at a Glance 


THe CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
announces the removal of its New York 
branch offices to the Green Terminal Build 
ing, 200 Hudson street. 

THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
was awarded a fine trophy for its excellent 
showing in accident prevention in a cam- 
paign conducted last fall under the auspices 
of the Associated Industries of New York. 
The company values the trophy highly. 


Tue Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has opened sales offices 
at 970 Folson street, San Francisco. The new 
offices will be in charge of Fred H. Ober- 
schmidt, who has been a member of the 
Cutler-Hammer organization since 1912. 

James Harvey Duttn, part owner of the 
Lecram Press, Paris, France, visited Chicago 
in the first part of January. Mr. Dulin is a 
native of Springfield, Missouri, and became 
impressed with the possibilities of success 
in the French printing field while he was 
serving in the World War. From what we 
could see he made a wise choice. 


Wirn the time for entry in the 1927 
Harvard Advertising Awards expiring Jan- 
uary 1, more than five thousand advertise- 
ments had been submitted to the judges. An 
exhibition of the advertisements entered is 
now being arranged to be held soon in the 
Harvard baseball cage at Soldiers’ Field, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

AN ASSOCIATION to bind together the one 
thousand ex-students and alumni of the 
Medill School of Journalism and to assist 
new graduates in getting positions was per- 
fected at a recent meeting of interested 
alumni at Wieboldt Hall of Journalism and 
Commerce on the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University. 


Miss EvizaBetn Howe, Deadwood, South 
Dakota, won the fiction feature contest at 
the Medill School of Journalism, announced 
last fall. The winning story is entitled 
“Step Thoughts,” and will bring its author 
a ten-dollar prize in addition to the regular 
space rate payment of the Chicago Daily 
News, where it will be published. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher of the 
Curtis publications, has, we understand, ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Benjamin 
Franklin Memorial, Incorporated, an organ- 
ization whose object is the erection of a fit- 
ting memorial to the man who has been 
called civilization’s greatest benefactor. A 
number of other prominent business men 
will serve on the board of directors. 

Vance CHAMBERLAIN, of the 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland advertising 
counselors, spoke at the monthly luncheon, 
January 9, of the Rochester Advertising 
Club. His subject was, “How a Modern 
Agency Tackled a Modern Merchandising 
Problem.” In addition to the regular club 
attendance, the sales and advertising classes 
of the University of Rochester were invited 
to the meeting. 


Griswold- 
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Wuite’s Tastes is the name of a booklet 
recently issued which instantly gives the 
weights of any number of sheets of stock 
in multiples of five, from twelve to a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a ream, and the 
weight of any number of reams up to one 
hundred. The tables sell at $1.50 a copy and 
may be obtained through the book depart- 
ment of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THOMAS JOHANSON, superintendent of the 
pressroom of the Baltimore Sun, and Ed- 
ward Kehoe, chief machinist, have been 
ranted a patent on a roll-changing device 
x web presses, which is claimed to save 
almost a full minute on each roll change. 
Besides it is said to make possible greater 
economy in paper, as it allows the old roll 
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to run much closer to the core. 


Crartes E. West, president and general 
manager of Desaulniers & Co., printers, Mo- 
line, Illinois, died at Mayo Brothers hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minnesota, December 20, 
sixty-three years old. He had been connected 
with Desaulniers & Co. since they incorpo- 
rated in 1910 He was also president of 
the Tri-City Printers Association, a local 
typothetae organization. 


New York Universtry announces that 
Frederick Warde will give a second-term 
course in the designing of printing, begin- 
ning in the middle of February and ending 
in May. The course will emphasize ideas, 
principles and planning rather than the me- 
chanics of layout, although definite prob- 
lems will be undertaken and put through to 
completion. It will be conducted as a semi- 
nar and therefore is limited in number. 


Tue Du Pont CELLopHaNeE COMPANY on 
January 1 moved its main sales offices 
from 40 West Fortieth street. New York 
city, to the new Park Avenue Building, 
located at Thirty-second street and Fourth 
avenue. The new larger quarters which the 
company is taking at this time are necessary 
due to the expansion in the use of Cello- 
phane during the past three years. It is now 
being used as a wrap in over thirty of the 
more important industries 


Tue Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany informs us that Amos L. Knight, who 
had been associated with the company for 
nearly thirty years. died January 14 as the 
result of an automobile accident on the 
Bethlehem Pike, iust north of Philadelphia, 
fiftv-four years of age. Mr. Knight had for 
the last seven years been chief of outside 
inspection of monotype machines; previ- 
ously he had been superintendent of the 
monotype factory. 


Tue National Association of Credit Men 
recently broadcast the information that 
the average bad debt loss in seven of the 
largest lines of business in the United States 
is sixty-eight one-hundredths of one cent 
on each dollar of gross business, according 
to a survey made by its department of edu- 
cation and research. Unfortunately the 
printing industry was not included in the 
survey, but it is perhaps safe to state that 
its loss from bad debts is not far from this 
average of other businesses. 
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Tue Buffalo Electrotype and Engraving 
Company announces that J. Homer Winkler 
has joined the company as assistant manager. 
The remarkable thing about this is that 
Mr. Winkler is a scientist of note, both in 
education and achievements, being a bache- 
lor of science in chemical engineering, mem- 
ber of the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


NorMAN T. A. Munper recently sent us 
a copy of his book paper chart, issued in 
conjunction with the Munder System of 
Paper Selection. The chart shows the offer- 
ings of thirty-two American paper mills 
with stocks ranging in price from seven 
cents to seventy cents a pound. The chart is 
published monthly by Norman T. A. Mun- 
der & Co., Baltimore, and should be in the 
hands of every buyer of paper. 


BARNHART BrotHers & SPINDLER con- 
ducted an educational exhibit of modern 
printing machinery in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, from January 23 to February 4. The 
exhibit consisted of a Kelly press, a C. & P. 
Gordon with automatic feed, Eclipse folder 
with feeder, Rouse band saw, Rouse rotary 
miterer, Superior saw-trimmer, C. & G. 
Trimmiter and jig-saw and router, type 
cabinets, imposing tables, bindery tables, 
etc. All the machines were in operation. It 
was the greatest printing exhibition ever 
held in Grand Rapids, and the printers of 
the city flocked to it as a man. 


F. T. Denman, of the department of lino- 
type typography of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
tvpe Company, delivered an address on 
‘Blueprints for Printers” at a recent meet- 
ing of the Newark Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. By means of photographic en- 
largements he built up, step by step, several 
attractive type pages and explained just 
why they were attractive. He showed the 
correct design and weight of border to be 
used with certain type faces—the correct 
kind of headings, initials, ornaments. He 
emphasized the point that every “ type job ” 
should be laid out in advance of the setting 
of it; that the printer should have a definite 
plan to follow throughout and not attempt 
to work by “hit or miss” methods or lack 
of any definite methods. 


Tue American Type Founders Company 
offers a series of prizes amounting to one 
thousand dollars for a name for a new, 
swift, automatic platen press which soon 
will be ready for the market. The prizes 
range from five hundred dollars for the 
winner, two hundred dollars for second 
choice, one hundred dollars for third choice 
to twenty consolation prizes of ten dollars 
each. The award will be made by a com- 
mittee consisting of A. L. Lewis, president 
of the U. T. A.; E. F. Eilert and Albert W. 
Finlay, former presidents of the U. T. A.; 
Gus Giegengack, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and John Clyde Oswald, managing 
director of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association. One of the conditions of the 
contest is that every participant must be a 
printer. Other information may be obtained 
direct from the company. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, It 
ims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
elating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
nd prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
Jational Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs ‘of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
\ssociation ; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
ien’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
‘apers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

yne year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

UBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a_ renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advanee. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





news dealers and typefounders 


Single copies may be obtained from all lers 
and subscriptions may be made 


throughout the United States and Canada, 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” ‘$0 ‘tents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desires 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER eliminates time, labor and errors 

in figuring cost of paper stock; used in forty-five states, Hawaii, Canada 
and Bermuda. Send for circular giving full description, sample pages, endorse- 
ments of estimators, and particulars of our free trial offer. FITCH BROS., 
Central City, Neb: 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 22 (b), Constitution, 

Laws and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, ie blanks, blank books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws and b y- -laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the period from January 1, 1928, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, are invited. Specifications and conditions will be furnished on 
application to W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sov- 
ereign Clerk, W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the 
meeting in February, 1928, of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being under- 
stood that should any or all of the bids ees be unsatisfactory, they may 
be rejected and proposals again invited. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, 
Fen cael Committee, Sovereign Camp of b Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 








AN OLD ESTABLISHED PRINTING ink company doing a large and varied 

business would like to get in touch with a live, energetic man to take 
charge of their Chicago office; one who already controls a volume of business 
and who has the ability and qualifications to interview heads of large concerns 
and also to direct salesmen; suitable inducements will be made to the right 
man. Any letters received will be absolutely confidential. F 788, care THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York. 


COMPLETE PRINTING PLANT FOR RENT — Will rent our printing de- 

partment (some bindery equipment) to reliable party; three Miehles, seven 
jobbers, embosser, type, etc.; has been in daily operation; a real opportunity 
for a practical man with established customers to start production at once. 
BLANCHARD COMPANY, Aurora, II. 


TRADE LINOTYPE PLANT — Five linotypes, 28 magazines, other equip- 

ment complete, mats from 5 to 36 point display, long time contracts, no 
soliciting, no collecting; splendid chance for two 2 —_ good union opera- 
tors; at least $5,000 cash, balance easy terms. F 7 











ONE OF THE LARGEST printing ink manufacturers in the United States 
wants agent in Canada; preferably a company that solicits the trade with 
an allied line. F 785, care THE INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise. 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their ‘advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RarruBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England, 

RattHBy, LawreNce & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wn. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, 
England. 

\Lex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ine. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
i. Wiste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Ps un DicKINsoN & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHOooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, 


London, E. C., 


Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


Charenton, France. 





FOR SALE — Old established printing plant, completely equipped; located 
in prosperous Wisconsin manufacturing city of 10,000 population. For full 
particulars apply to W. F. NASH PRINTING CO., Two Rivers, Wis. 





FOR SALE — Well equipped job printing om established in 1920, located 
796. 


in heart of oil fields at Owensboro, Ky. 








FOR SALE 





BABCOCK OPTIMUS, bed size 29 by 41, with Dexter combing pile feeder; 

Babcock, bed size 33 by 46, with Cross continuous feeder; Miehle No. 3, 
bed size 33° by. 46, excellent condition, big saving over a new machine; two 
pony Miehles, bed size 26 by 34, late style; Seybold Dayton 44-inch; Dexter 
cutter, 50-inch; Seybold Holyoke 34-inch, with automatic clamp; Kelly B 
presses; Miller’ High-Speed, practically new, with D. C. motor equipment; 
Miller saw-trimmer; proof press and type cabinets. NORTHERN MACHINE 
WORKS, S. E. corner Marshall and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE — Complete monotype non-distribution equipment; two casters, 

two keyboards, Miller saw, 50-inch Seybold cutter; bindery equipment, 
Pony Miehle, 3 C. & P. jobbers with Miller units, No. 120 auto. electric 
embosser. Sacrifice for quick sale. THE PIERCE PRINTING CO., Fargo, N. D. 





FOR SALE — One 42-inch International gluer; one 32- inch International gluer 

in A-1 condition, overhauled and guaranteed by us; a large number of 
other good, serviceable presses, cutters, etc., for printers, bookbinders and 
box makers. MASON & MOORE, INC., 28- 30 E. 4th street, New York city. 


FOR SALE — On account of consolidation, 6 pt., 8 pt., 10 pt. and 12 pt. 

monotype cme molds, also 3 pt. ‘display mold; ’all in first-class con- 
dition; best cash offer accepted; also 4,000 pounds of monotype metal. 
CHRONICLE PUBLISHING CO., Odebolt, Iowa. 











Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








e 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Reg.U.S, Pat. Office 


VISE GRIP. For any job, heavy stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 











5-8 Please Mention Tur INLAND PrintER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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9291, 10079, EXPERIENCED BINDERY MAN wants position as bindery foreman; thor- 
sold oughly capable. F 797. 





MIEHLE PRESSES, bed size 26 x 34, serial numbers 2113, 

10517; both deliveries; in excellent condition: reasonably priced if 
before removing; can be seen in operation. NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS, -- 
Marshall and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia. FINISHER, — ARDE R, RULER: all-around bindery man wants _posi- 













——_—__——— tion. 














FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen. and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER Composing Room 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city: 166 West Jackson boulevard, — 
Chicago. PRACTICAL LINOTYPE FOREMAN and competent machinist-operator de- 
PRAT OAR RES : gaa IS sires position with concern in the book or magazine field; also competent 
SCHOOL and. composition business for sale; makeup man; will go anywhere; available immediately; 41 years old, mir- 
composition to keep going; 2 machines; has ried; been in printing business 24 years; best of references as to character, 
4. ability, etc.; state everything in first letter. Confidential. Write F 803. 














COMBIN ATION “LINOTYPE 
$1,500 will handle; plenty of 
been good money-maker. Best of reasons for selling. F 77 
HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models aad sizes, single sat two sagan 7 aeraanas : R i 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY a WANTED — Exceptionally .good printer-proofreader wants fore- 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. _ Mmanship medium-sized plant or position as printing instructor for boys 
Fe “ ida ma institution; not a cheap man; married; union or unorganized town only. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model. National book sewing ma- | PRINTER, $03 Third avenue, New Brighton, Pa. 


chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MACHINIST — Rebuilding _ experience; ae 
consider steady connection with con- 




















































CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, III. : 4 : Pik: 

= machines at low maintenance costs; t ‘ 

FOR SALE — Modern and complete photo offset plant located in New York ere er | _— —— kA atiaaanals available immediately, go any- 
doing a substantial busiiess with good earnings. Reply to F 795. ae ee lami, Umaha, Neb. 


city: 





FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold cutting machine. F 792. COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — 20 years’ experience, 6 years as linotype 
Pee cee Foe. machinist- operator; familiar with monotype composition and Ludlow ~— 
sind aos rae also estimating experience; desires position in or near St. Louis; good refer- 


HELP WANTED ences; non-union. F 789. 


Composing Room COMPOSITOR wishes job; 20 years’ experience; magazine ad. or makeup; 
lockup for cylinders or jobbers; set envelope corner or two-page spread for 


MONOTYPE LINE GAUGES from 6 to 12 set, inclusive; every ope rator needs newspaper; must be steady; give details. C. E. MUNDY, rear 140 Shaw ave- 
one; price $1.50 the set. MONO-LINO TYPESETTING CO., Duquesne nue, Lewiston, Pa. 






























































court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ae SSS See LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR (deaf) wants steady situation on 
Salesmen daily; set 5,000 ems per hour accurately and swiftly; clean proofs; straight 
SENT OARS IG ae matter; my experience on daily. Wire FRED MANN, Stewartsville, Ind. 

















WANTED — REPRESENTATIVES by large manufacturer of loose leaf ac- 
Sr: ank COMBINATION LAYOUT MAN and compositor, capable in both depart- 













counting forms, manifolding books and sets, lithographed business and bank 
stationery, bookkeeping machine cards, sheets. etc.: a complete line selling ments, specializing in artistic values and stable ideas, wishes position where 
direct to user; protected territory; full commission paid weekly; real oppor- | he and bride can make home; now employed; union. F 78 
tunity for man experienced in these or similar lines. Applications held strictly 
YOUNG MAN, with six years’ experience in small shops, desires opportunity 






confidential. F 647. 
to broaden knowledge of typography and linotype. Full particulars to per- 


you cover, lines sons interested. F 786. 

















SIDE LINE REPEATE R to every printer: advise territory 




















you handle. 1342 Harper, Detro't, Mich. 
SSSSS00—000060e=jw—_—w—na—a_«>_a>=>—=™—”] <=> —= = Executive 
INFORMATION WANTED AN EXECUTIVE, experienced in the mechanical operation and maintenance of 





capable to solve mechanical prob- 





MR. HENRY SMITH, please communicate with Miss Goldie Webster, at 6616 printing and plate making machinery; 

Fairfield avenue, Chicago, Ill. Would like to hear from you. lems of production. F 790, 
a = : >t Managers and Superintendents 

INSTRUC CTION = 

- - - - PRODUCTION MANAGER or superintendent; practical man_of wide experi- 

INTE RTYI PE -LINOTY PE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- ence and ability: 12 years in executive position, knows office details, esti- 

nett's way: keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical mate, typographer, lineup and O. K. first to final; thorough and practical ex- 

schocl in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of perience in all departments; exceptional knowledge of color work; efficient and 

Intertypes and Linotypes: whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in profitable management of employees; age 39; married; open shop. F 761. 


con‘unction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars: every man_con- = - 
AS SUPERINTENDENT of plant; 25 years’ experience; age 41; experience 















































nected with Bennett’s School is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 

unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett's System. MILO BEN- in all lines, including hand composition, presswork, lithography, engraving 

NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. and embossing; also have had experience at selling on the road as well as 
— —— —— buying paper; non-union; willing to go anywhere and can come on telegraphic 









LINOTYPE OPERATORS trained by world’s greatest system. Our highly notice. F 802. 


efficient graduates earn up to $60 weekly: large demand for good men and 
women operators. Six to 12 weeks in our practical school makes you speedy PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT or production manager; practical man of 
and accurate. We assist graduates to position. Free literature. FREMONT wide experience and proven ability: I know the printing business thor- 
can take full charge of your plant and zg? . a satisfactory pro- 


LINO-TECH. SCHOOL, 118 N. Sixth street, Terre Haute, Ind. oughly: 
duction in quality and quantity; good references. F 





















LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest method of SUPERINTENDENT OF PLANT doing business of $100,000 desires connec- 
operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction: favorite school tion with larger concern in or near Central States; can furnish A-1 produc- 
for printers for years; five weeks, $100. Inspection invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, tion references. F 798. 


206 East 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 
— —— Pressroom 































MISCELLANEOUS = FOREMAN of a pressroom (experienced cylinder pressman), working now as 

assistant foreman in one of the old Chicago shops, wants position where 
has 20 years’ experience. knows presses and automatic feed- 
union. 














E VERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE in your vicinity will need commencement quality is wanted: 
invitations and announcements; orders are being placed now. More than chee 5 Ae ye Aha) noi ee aR’ ween oe : 65 

1,000 printers throughout America get this profitable business with the distinc. ag A to Z; had experience as executive in four different shops; 

tive Harter line and complete the printing right in their own plant: 1928 3 

line includes more than 20 beautiful designs; unusually attractive discount. CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Have had a wide experience and 

thoroughly competent on all kinds and classes of work from the cheapest 































Send $1.00 for complete set of samples already mounted for presentation to 
COEPLY' CO. 2 RH , —— 7 er HARTER SCHOO! | to the highest class of halftone and prccess color work; have good executive 
SUBELE CU. 205) fast sist street, Wieveland, Ono. pee ability to give you a satisfactory production. F 668. 














SITUATIONS WANTED PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
—_— - — - controlling $25,000 worth of business a year, desires a position with reliable 
Bindery firm: experienced in high-grade commercial and color printing. For further 
— particulars address F 757. 
























BINDERY FOREMAN, gocd executive, competent in all branches and all 
sorts of bindery work, familiar with folding, gg & tas other auxiliary PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen; fine job, book, halftone and color work, 
machines used in binderies, wants position anywhere. F Miehle, Miller High-Speed, other feeders; Pacific Coast preferred. I. JONES, 
19 Congo street, San Francisco, Cal. 


















YOUNG MAN wishes position as foreman or trouble shooter; having 15 years’ 2 ‘ 
experience at pamphlet binding. Dexter folders and feeders, Cleveland, | CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes peattien. — West or Pacific Coast pre- 
G. S. C. cutters, stitchers, etc. J 791. ferred; familiar with offset process. F 3 





















THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Please Mention Tuk INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Production Manager 

PRODUCTION MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Married man, 
under 40, familiar with every department of commercial, publication and 

newspaper shop, seeks change; good organizer and seasoned executive. F 650. 





INLAND PRINTER 


Electrotypers’ Supplies 





- DOM SU P PLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER — Newspaper, job, book, catalogue, agency; consider steady 

connection as head or final reader with concern requiring particularly high- 
grade man, offering commensurate salary; strong executive ability; pass on 
position, color, register; available immediately; go anywhere. 4208 Miami, 
Omaha, Neb. 





Salesmen 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9" 
. inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE get at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process: e $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. D.: XY Windfall, Ind. 





~ALES MANAGER wants connection with plant having facilities for doing 

high-grade advertising printing; this man is also a seasoned advertising 
riter and designer and experienced in service department work; knows esti- 
rating, shop costs and works toward profitable jobs; married; associated 
vith printing 18 years; excellent references. F 794. 


Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. Write 
for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. 
UTILITY HEATER CO. 239 Centre street, New York. 





i XPERIENCED, ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN desires to represent manufac- 
turer of article of merit in a and vicinity on reasonable commission 
hasis; reliable, references. F 793 


Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





~ALESMAN, thoroughly familiar with printing and publishing trades in the 
South, desires connection selling supplies. F 799. 


‘ALESMAN, experienced in selling ‘raed printing presses and cutters and 
creasers, desires connection. F 746 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


W VANTED — A used Colt’s Armory or Laureate embossing press. Give full par- 
ticulars as to price and length of time press has been in operation. P. O. 
BOX 13, New York city. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 











Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 _ Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
er ge creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
tabbers 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 504 Sherman street, 
machine, book back gluing machine, 
stripping machine and strip end trimmer. 








Hinged paper covering 


Chicago, Ill. 
machine, 


round corner turning-in 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Typefounders 





Numbering Machines 


D and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND 
— CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See 





Typefounders. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, 


FREE MANUAL, ‘ How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MEG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
Milwaukee. 








Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE 
BARNHART BROS. 


FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





& SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular, HUGO 


LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, ‘rebuilt 


and used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 


BERGENFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. Most com- 
plete assortment of calendar pads; daily date, monthly, tri-monthly; latest 

Cooper black figures, super quality, lowest prices. Write for catalogue and 

price list. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 

cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 











1062 Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-703 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis: 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 





5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





Calendar Representation 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BERGENFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Bergenfield, 

become local agents for Bergenfield commercial calendars. 
me — advantage. Easy selling. Compact sample kit furnished. 
for details 


N. J. Printers can 
Line has every 
Write 





Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS ‘“ Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most con- 

venient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
‘ How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chase Manufacturers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
a Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











& SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. 














Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 











stereo and mat. ma 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
: Counting Machines 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

: Cylinder Presses 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

a Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


— See Typefounders. 























Cicere, 
New York. Send for catalogue. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 


Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— 





Klymax Feeder Units. 


Kelly presses, 





AMERICAN TYPE 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER -— See Typefounders. 


Punching Machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 








FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Please Mention Tie INLAND Printer When Writing to Advertisers, 
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Roller Casting Machinery 


CHAS, FE. JOHNSON CO., 152 Forsyth street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Modern 
Gatlin Gun outfits and all accessories required in roller making. 








Roughing Machines 





AME RIC AN TYPE FOU NDE RS CO. See Typefounders. 











Sew Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLE “ See Typefounders. 


Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 
HOFF combination sitter, peréors ator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, J. 


Steel Composing ‘Room Equipment 











AMERICAN TYPE FG U NDE RS CO. See Typefounders. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER See Typefounders. 


Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Il. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








BARNHART BROS. & SP INDL E R Typefe unders, 


Stereoty ping “Mats 


STAR KEE STE REOTYPING MATS are standard for making stereotyping 
plates. Instantaneous service in your own plant, much cheaper than elec- 
tros. You distribute your type and file your mats for future plates, Job size 
12 by 15, newspaper 20 by 24. They are shipped cured, ready for use. Use job 
press for making type impression — the mat. Particulars on request. WHIT- 
FIELD PAPER WORKS, INC 2 Vestry street, New York city. 




















Tags 








TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send. us your 
quotations and ask ‘for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 


West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 








Type and Printers’ Supplies 








LAR RGE ST indepe sadent founders. As k for cat soe ue and save money. EMPIRE 


_TYPE FOU! NDRY, Delevan, N. Y 





Type C asters: 





THOMPSON TYPE M: ACHINE CO,, 223 W. ‘Erie street, Chicago, Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 








Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOU NDE RS CO., elated’. designs in type and caine 
material —- the greatest output and. most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 192-96 Central ave., S. W. Buffalo, 45 N. 
Division at.: Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E. 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- 519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles st.; San Francisco, 500 
Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwau- 
kee, 125 Second st. 
BARNHART BROTHE oRS & ‘SPINDLER, type foundry ‘and ‘manufacturing 
plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western es and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw- trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “ Superior ” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 
CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 40th 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the designs 
of Frede eric W. Goudy. 


Wire Stitchers 










































Boston wire stitchers. 





AMERIC AN TYPE FOUNDE RS CO. 





Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders, 











Wood Goods—Cut “Cost Restement 









AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders.. 


ROLLS 
GUMMED LABELS ::. 
DIE CUT 


WINDSHIELD and WINDOW STICKERS 
CAKE BANDS and SEALING TAPE 
Salesmen Wanted 


F & L LABEL CO., 4204 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
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beautifully bound book as a memento 
of their trip through the plant. 


The ‘Burk-Art* cover is most appro- 
priately designed for this type of 
book. It is personalized by having the 
visitor’s name stamped in gold 

friendly touch that goes a long way 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 


Larned at Second 


























isitors at the great Buick factory 
in Flint, Michigan, receive this 


keep friends and make new ones. 










*“Burk-Art is the name of a 
process for embellishing 
covers made of Du Pont 
Fabrikoid and other ma- ; 
terials, for books, catalogs, 
loose-leaf binders, etc. J 


WIRD 








Fo 


BURKHARDT BUILDING 
Detroit, Michigan 








February, 1928 








Ns BURKHARDT VISUAL SELLING TELS. (IE 
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BRIGHTONE OFFSET 
for CATALOGS 


~ offset or 
letterpress 





One of the season's striking- 
Ly beautiful catalogs is that 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., of 
Mansfield, Ohio. It was 
produced by the Phototone 
process of offset prenting mM 
the plant of Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Co., of Chicago. 
The illustrations are 200 
screen and the inside stock 
80-/b. Brightone, page size 
8'2x 1084. Cover in four 
colors, also BrightoneOff set 
150-Lb. weight. 








Compare BRIGHTONE with 


other catalog stocks you have used 


TT sales department will applaud the catalog produced on 
Brightone Offset. Why? Because it lends brilliant, poster 
contrast to the illustrations by whatever printing process used. 
Sharp contrast is “color” value in advertising if only in black and 
white. A sales manager knows this instinctively. Again Brightone 
bulks well, is clean and crisp and has the million-dollar feel. 


It is not necessary to add that it handles right in the bindery or 
that it takes 120-screen halftones on the letterpress as well as it 
does offset. Its widespread popularity readily attests these facts. 


SURFACE SIZING SIZES and WEIGHTS 


Tub-sizing is one of the - Gal wal al 
processes that insures free- Basis 25x 38-50 |_60_70|_80100 120150 
24x36— 55| 64 73 


: | | 
dom from curl and absence 25x38— | 60 70 80100120150 
of lint—two of Brightone’s 26x29— yale, alas aa 
outstanding characteristics. =. S 87 99124 

: Ee xSZo= 
Brightone offers a smoother py cory 89 104 119 148 
surface and far brighter 35x45— 99 116 133 


color than any offset previ- 36x48 — 110 128 146 
ously on the market. 38x50— 100 120140160200 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 
333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 








OTHER USES 


Books 
Price Lists Post Cards 
Window Cards 
Calendars Posters Broadsides 
Giant Ads Folders 
House Organs Magazines 
Stuffers Envelopes Letterheads 
Menus Booklet Covers 
Sampling Devices 
Valentines Announcements 
Tickets and Tags 





Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without cost, a catalog dummy of 
Brightone offset - 


pages, size i Ib. weight. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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BROADSIDES of 
Beckett Cover 


May we send you a large folder, or adver- 
rising “broadside,” made of Beckett Cover? 


The use of large folders is enormous, but most of 
them are not quite so effective as they should be 
because they lack variety and interest. 


Beckett Cover is designed to overcome the chief 
difficulties encountered in producing successful 
broadsides and is, therefore, of real interest to both 
printers and advertisers. Through its use you gain: 


First— Attention to your message, because of the 
i i caiacaae color and distinction obtained through 
oe the use of Beckett Cover. 
Second—Strength and perfect folding, insuring 
the delivery of your advertisement sound 
and unmutilated. 
Third— Variety through the use of a different 
color in each folder of a series. 
Fourth — Interest through the unlimited possibil- 
ities of pen drawings and line engravings. 
Fifth— Economy, because a folder on Beckett 
Cover will usually cost less than one on 
the conventional papers. 
Sixth— Distinction. You immediately set your 
advertisement apart from and above 
the mass. 



































It may be worth your while to write us for a folder on 
Beckett Cover demonstrating the important points we 
have here mentioned, and we should appreciate your 
mentioning this paper. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Good “Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Sznce 1848 
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and-wear resistance 
established by 


Silvertone... , 


THE STANDARD 
ENVELOPE MFG. 
COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: 
Cleveland, Qhio, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

and Nash-\ 

pille, Tenn. 
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CEASP- ENVELOPES 


These distributors have them: 


Baltimore, Md., Hubbs & Corning Company 
Boston, Mass., D. Fr. Munroe Company 

Buffalo, N. ¥.. Union Paper & Twine Company 
Chicago, Hl., Chieago Paper Company. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Chattield & Woods Co. 


© 1928, The S. E. Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 
Detroit, Michigan, The Union Paper & Twine Co, 
Indianapolis, Indi C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Milcaukee, Wise., The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 





Troy, N. ¥., Charles F, Hubbs & Company - Washing D.€.,5 


New York, N. Y.. Charles F. Hubbs & Company 
Pittaburgh, Pa., The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., Acme Paper Company 

Toledo, Ohio, The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co, 


ford Paper Company 
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Every three months awards of merit 
are made to those who produce what 
is adjudged the best piece of work on 
any Cantine Paper. ~Award 36 has 
been made to Kramer Associates, Inc., 
New York City, for skillin advertising 
and to the Printing Department of 
Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N.Y., for 
their work on the Otis sales 
demonstration sheets. 






Even in machinery—Beauty 1s a decisive selling faétor 


ALES today depend on Beauty. Not only in 
cosmetics, cloaks, jewelry, household furnish- 
ings and such, Sut in machinery itself, where 
Efficiency used to be the only requirement. Wit- 
ness automobiles, vacuum cleaners, boilers, eleva- 
tors. Those that are widely, increasingly, profitably 
sold—if they lack beauty in themselves, have it 
at least in the atmosphere that has been created 
around them by beautiful advertising. 
Beauty in advertising begins with the founda- 
tion, which is Paper. You will make no mistake if 


you specify Canrine’s Coarep Papers for all 
printed matter that will be seen by customers. 
These papers are beautiful in themselves and show 
color plates, halftones and typography to utmost 
advantage. Periodicals that give readers and adver- 
tisers the advantages of coated paper deserve spe- 
cial consideration in advertising plans. 

You can obtain full information about (and also 
samples of ) Coated Papers for all printing require- 
ments, together with the addresses of CANTINE 
distributors, by writing in care of our Dept. 324. 


This company has been devoted exclusively to the coating of papers since 1888. 


SAUGERTIES, N.Y. ° 





Its produéts are regarded as the highest achievement in the art of paper coating. 
wee 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
New York Office, so1 Fifth Avenue 
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COATED 
PAPERS 





ASHOKAN 


NO. | ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


AMD PRINTING QUALITY 


ESOPUS 


LiTHoCiS 


* COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE 


SEMIDULL - Eagy to Print 


-y 
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cA Pleased User 


Could a page of solid type tell you 

more about how pleased this baby is 

with his baby powder than this pic- 
ture told you at a glance? 


Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 
Background courtesy Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc. 














HOTOGRAVURE sections are 
published every week in fifty-three 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-four newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish: Daily 
Forward 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Evanston Neéws-Index 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

*Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 


Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
* Minneapolis Journal 
* Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
*Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D' America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
* New York Morning Telegraph 
*New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 

*New York World 

*Omaha Sunday Bee-News 

*Peoria Journal Transcript 

*Peoria Star 

*Philadelphia L’Opinione 

*Philadelphia Inquirer 

*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
@ North American 

*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass., Union- 
Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

* Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 

*Wichita Sunday Eagle 

* Youngstown, O., Vindicator 


Rotoplate is a perfect paper for rotogravure printing, 
and is supplied by Kimberly-Clark Company 
to above papers marked with a star 


Kimberly. 


Neenah, Wis. 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 


Established 1872 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 


Clark (@mpany 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


Write for our new book, the A BC of Rotogravure, showing many interesting specimens printed by this modern process. It will be 
dent to you without charge. Address Kimberly-Clark Company, Rotogravure Development Department, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 








"USE BETTER PAPE 
@% ‘ —— 


THE 








Letterheads of Distinction! 9°": 
from a business letterhead may even take precedence over the mes- 
sage typed upon the paper. The appearance, the feel, the crispness 
and crackle of the sheet, all conspire to create respect for the mes- 


sage carried on SUCCESS BOND. 


It is a big favorite with banks, railroads, and insurance companies, 
because it is of a quality commensurate with their importance and, 


furthermore, it cuts cost. 


uccess Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD. ..00%..04. J. Francis Hock & Co. OAKLAND, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS Stone & Andrew Company OMAHA, NEB... .Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL Marquette Paper Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DALLAS, TEXAS: «0.05... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PITTSBURGH, PA Seyler Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CAL... aera es Blake, Moffitt & Towne PORTLAND, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. = sCRAMENTO, CAL......Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


JACKSON, TENN....... Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......... Seaman Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA...... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY..A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 


SF. PAUL, MINN. «0.2. 5:0000: Seaman Paper Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CAL.........- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SANTA ROSA, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.........Springfield Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. .Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
FAMPA PER x. occ sccccies E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bonp 
NEENAH BonpD 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (VS Names 


Wispom Bonp 
GractER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGE2 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


2 
ie 
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«wt COLLINS LAIDTON, 














uch to the surprise of those who considered it a fad, the new trend in paper, 
like the new trend in art and typography, 1s sweeping along to lasting accept- 
ance in the advertiser's mind. That it has come to stay is now indisputable, 


proved beyond the shadow of a doubt by myriad specimens of the printer's art. 


The A. M. Collins family of new papers — LAIDTONE BOOK, the semi-dull coated with 
the laid effect; LAIDTONE TRANSLUCENT, the laid-coated folding stock of a thousand uses; 
LAID-MARK COVER, the companion cover for Laidtone Book, and FABRATONE TRANS- 
LUCENT, the patterned 3-ply with the halftone finish—is more than innovational, for it has 


contributed to the modern trend a brilliance and a charm little short of revolutionary. 


Specimen portfolios of the entire Collins family ora single member 


sent quickly on request 
A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Laidtone Book, Translucent and Coated Blanks; Fabratone Translucent ; Laid-Mark, Castilian, Algerian, New Librarian, 
Damascan and Anniversary Covers are stocked by America’s Leading Paper Merchants. ot Send for Sample Books 





COATED:-PAPER*-WITH: THE:-OLDTIME: CHARM: RETAINED 
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Nothing but the best of«materials can make a 
quality product. Clean, new rags and the very best 
of selected bleached sulphite, carefully handled by 
the most modern methods in a modern mill give 
Radiance Bond its brilliant color, beautiful surface, 
and excellent formation. The efficiency of its mod- 
ern methods of production permit its distribution 
at a reasonable cost. Sound body lends its excep- 
tional workability on the printing press. All of 
these factors make it possible for the printer and 
lithographer to turn out exceptional work on Ra- 
diance Bond. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO, ILL.... 
DayYTON, OHI 


OLIS, MINN. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SAN FRA . CALIF. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
St. Louis, Mo... 
St. PauL, MINN. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Sloan Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bradner Smith & Company 
Buyer’s Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bradner Smith & Company 
Swartwood-Nelson Paper Co. 
Bishop Paper Co., Inc. 
Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
General Paper Company 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
General Paper Company 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Baker Paper Company, Inc. 
Inter-City Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
THE BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass 
STORRS & gg MENT COMPANY 
Buffalc Y: 
a AL : iN & — COMPANY 


CASKIEL DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, III 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 

SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
OLMSTED-KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMPA 
Des ~ will low: 
WESTERN NEWSPA PER UNION 
Detroit, Mic 
BEECHER, Pick & LEWIS 


Eugen 
ZEL - ERB. Act ‘PAPER COMPANY 


al. 
ZELLERBACH ey COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mic 
QUIMBY-KAIN PAP. ER COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
HENRY eee & SONS 
Indianapolis, I 


CRESCENT PAP EK COMPANY 








These merchants not only stock a full 
line of Warven’s Standard Printing 


Papers, but are also equipped to handle 
volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Jacksonville, Fla 

ANTIETAM PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ZELL ERBACH hia COMPANY 
Louisville, K 

MIL - ER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 

nchburg, V 

CASKIE. DILL aR COMPANY, INC. 
Memphis, T 

TAYL OF PAPER “COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

THE W. F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Min 

THE A monly LESLIE “PAPER COMPANY 

ashville, ‘T 
BOND: SANBE RS PAPER COMPANY 


ark, 
HENRY “LINDE NMEYR & SONS 
LATHROP PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
J. Be Be PAPER COMPANY 
daven, Conn. 
STOR 2 BE MENT COMPANY 
-w Orleans 
THE. DIE M & WING PAPER COMPANY 
New York City 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & ¢ SONS 
LATHROP PAPER COMPANY. INC. 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
THE rae oy PAPER COMPANY 
Oakland, Cal 
_— -ERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
homa City, 


Ikla 
Ww ESTE RN NEWSPAPER UNION 


maha, 
F FL DL HAMILTON- SMITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


S. D. WARREN COMPAN 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. L. WARD COMPANY 
CHARLES BECK COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 


Portland, Me. 

C. M. RICE’ ae COMPANY 
Portland, 

ZELLERBACH. ‘PAPER COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 

B. W. — a COM PANY 
Rochester 

THE ALLING. *‘ ‘CORY COMPANY 


Sacramento, 


Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
BEACON “PAPER COMPANY 
oe ELLIOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Paul, Minr 
NASSAU PAPER beeiaeil 
t Lake City, 
ZELL t ROACH PAPE q COMPANY 


S o, Cal. 

Ze LERBACH PAPER COMPANY 

an Francisco, Cal 

ZELLERBACH BAPER COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH “PAPER COMPANY 
Springfield, Ma 

THE PAPER HOU SE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Toledo, Ohio 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Tulsa, Okla. 

TAYLOE ing’ COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 

STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 

= r ERN NEWSPAPER nea 

xport and Foreign—New 
NAT TONAL PAPER & NPE COMPAN) 
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No matter how large the order, you can make 
definite delivery promuses when you have 


a veady and reliable source of paper supply 


CUSTOMER wants a special mailing 

in a hurry. It is a large order. It is 
doubtful if the paper for the entire job can 
be foundin stock. Delivery must be prompt. 
If the job isn’t in the mails by a certain 
date, most of its value will be lost. 

Do you realize why the paper merchant 
is the most reliable direct-mill source of 
supply in such an emergency—even more 
reliable than a mill representative? 

There are two reasons: First, if the stock 
is a standard item, the paper merchant can 
call upon the reserve supplies of both mill 
and other merchants. He can offer an im- 
mediate delivery on at least part of the 
order. Second, if the stock is not stand- 
ard size or weight and it must be made to 
order—he knows just where to start. He 
knows the equipment and capacity of not 
merely one mill but of many mills. Because 
of this knowledge, he will make no unnec- 
essary motions—no false starts. 

If speed is necessary—the merchant will 


furnish more speed than anyone else. If the 
seeming impossibility can be accomplished, 
he will accomplish it. 

And he furnishes this direct-mill service 
at less expense than any other factor. The 
cost of his service is spread over many items 
from many mills. Thus, you are paying 
merely a nominal selling commission for 
direct-mill service. 

This service of the merchant eliminates the 
necessity for a separate representative for each 
mill, which would mean a large sales over- 
head and consequently an increased cost of 
paper. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
paper merchant is a vitally necessary link 
between mill and market. He is the quick- 
est, the most reliable and, above all, the 
most economical source of paper supply for 
the printer. If you are not dealing with 
him on mill shipments as well as on out-of- 
stock items, you are disregarding a valuable 
aid to speeding up production. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities requirsd 
zn printing, folding, and binding 


MIELKR STREET. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Bond that 
Brings them Back / 


ARTESIAN BOND wins new customers, and keeps the old 
ones. It’s the bond that brings them in to order, and back 


to reorder. 








Impressive in appearance and substantial in texture—for 
letterheads, statements and office forms—for every business 
purpose. Contains a liberal body of rag stock. Made with 
the purest spring water of unvarying temperature—the basic 
essential of uniformly fine paper. 

Printers find it pleasant and profitable to work with ARTE- 
SIAN BOND. It’s hand-sortec : 
the press without racking or hanging. 

Your nearest distributor will gladly furnish you with samples 
of ARTESIAN BOND, and dummies if you desire. Write 


now—and you will be sure to have a supply handy. 
















WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
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_ARTESIAN BOR 


SA GRACIA, Beads 
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estern Newspaper Union cialty Company 
West Newspaper U Ity Company 
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BALTIMORE, MD FORT Ww AYNE, IND. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phe Baxter Paper Co., tern Newspaper Union Wilcox-Mosher Letthelm E. Latimer, Jr. 
oe HOUSTON, TEX Company RICHMOND, VA. 
BOS TON, MASS. e j L. S$. Bosworth Company oe —— Cauthorne Paper Company 
Dodge Paper Co. LINC OL N, NEBR. ements Paper Company YISC : : 
C HIC. AG 0, ILL Western Newspaper Union NE ne YORK, N. Y. meat a ass Ramee 
Midland Paper Company LITTLE ROCK, ARK. M. Capen’s Sons, SALT LAKE CITY UT AH 
CINCINNATI, ‘ , Wes ip gas pe nion ie. — : = Western News wages anon 
The vara Paper ome OS Hwee ty ES, CA forest Paper Co., Inc. eHARE VA \ 
DES MOINES, IA. ed H. French Paper Co Paul E. Vernon & Co. SIOUX CITY, IA. SS, 
Western Newspaper Union Mz ADISON. WIS. OAKLAND, CALIF. __ Western Newspaper Union TACOMA, WASH. 
EL PASO, TEX. Madison Paper Company General Paper Co., SPOKANE, WASH. Standard Paper Company 
Western Paper Co., Inc MENASHA, WIS Tribune Tower John W. Graham Co: YORK, PA. 
FARGO, N. DAK. Yankee Paper & Spe- OMAHA, NEBR. ST. PAUL, MINN. Andrews Paper House 
Western Paper Company F. G. Leslie Paper Co. of York 
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Our Warehouse 
in which are stocked STANDARDIZED PAPERS manufactured by 
Strathmore ‘Paper Company 
S.D. Warrens Company 
Keith ‘Paper (Company 
Dill & (Collins Company 
Fox ‘River “Paper Company 
Japan—‘Paper Company’s Importations 


Our Service Department is ready to submit ideas, suggestions, 
dummies, samples, printed specimens, etc. 


We are equipped in our Manufacturing Department to execute 
promptly orders for Announcements, Envelopes, Greeting Cards, etc., 
in special sizes and styles to meet individual or special requirements. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


“Paper Merchants Envelope. Manufacturers 
517-525 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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(o ts You Nothing toAsk Ahoy, 


MOLLOY 
MADE 
COVERS 


SKING is the easiest way to 
find out how Molloy Made 
Covers will fit in with the plans 
for your customer's book. It does 
n't make any difference what kind 
of a book he is working on. The 
main thing is that he wants it 
to be read, referred to, kept at 
hand—to make a good impression 
when it arrives—to maintain that 


SN NO IBN 


etiestelllaillnteediconteeenaaeaneten mntaanaitie tite anti ien tienen ies tee a 
"SR Meat URE ome 


Ee SO mR 


good impression through its ap- 
pointed term of service. 


a ee ee 


Ask us about it! Tell us in de- 
tail about its size, makeup and pur- 


pose—the number of pages and 
the size of the edition. Perhaps 
you ve considered a Molloy Made 
Cover as being out of the question 
—let us submit our suggestions 


} 


oe WA ONES 
FOUND ad MACHINE COMPA 


ii tnemiteeeeteeacesinieeitiietteinitnicnintinialit actleitinonmcemetinteasthn tthe 


before you submit your bid. 


Molloy Made Covers can be 
made in any size or style—in any 
quantity—in any combination of 
colors—in practically any leather 
grain. Their base is the finest Deep blue is the background color 
a eee ee nov of this semi-flexible Molloy Made 
quality of artificial leather —equal Cover, able the deaas on Gat 
to leather in appearance and su- against a Levant grain. The gray 
ae Date ality motor stands out in a blue field, 
perior in wearing quality. framed in the bronze gear which is 
meshed with the silver worm gear. 
: The name plate is silver. Book 
A request on your letterhead size, eight by eleven and one-quarter 
ill bring the new Molloy book- inches. » ; 
will bring " i M wd boo Results never possible before are achieved 
let, attractivel resenting the Cae » with this newest Molloy product. Full flexi- 
oS . bili ith board b om ling ed 
. ee! 3 ‘y . ility without board backing; no raveling edges; 
complete story of Molloy Made H can be wire stitched to the inside pages; a 
Covers. It should be in your leather appearance and feel not hitherto ap- 
af si s proached. Ideal for booklets, proposals, etc. 
reference files. Ask us about Mocotan! 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
2859 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Branch Offices in GE All Principal Cities 
Commercial Covers (ave 
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Crisp ds a 


New Treasury Certificate 


OND paper got its name from the 
superbly rich stock on which 
bonds were originally transcribed. 
“Crisp asa new Treasury Certificate” 
aptly described the strong, crackly, 
beautifully surfaced paper—made from 
selected new rags, and created by 
workmen who were also craftsmen. 
Nowadays there are as many grades 
of bond paper as there are of motor 
cars. So-called rag bonds are some- 
times made of rags that have grown 
old and decrepit in service. 
One bond paper, however, has held 
fast to the old traditions. Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is still 100% rag—rags 


that have never been used—rags whose 
fibres have never fought a losing battle 
with laundry bleaches. 

Old Hampshire Bond is still made 
by craftsmen who work slowly, to 
achieve perfection, and who regard 
their creations as the true artist re- 
gards his finished canvas. 

For business stationery, documents 
and direct mailings that must be too 
good to be tossed aside unread—there 
is no substitute for Old Hampshire 
Bond. 

White—and twelve delightful tints. 
Known to your customers through a 
quarter-century of advertising. 


HldHampshire Pion 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
‘“‘The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’’ 
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OY FutureSales 




















Just as the architect makes the plans tor big office 
and factory buildings long before the ground is 
broken so must the business man plan how and when 
and where he is going to build up additional sales. 


Paper is the foundation of every piece. It is the base 
on which printed messages are built. The paper must 








product. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Kalamazoo, 
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be correct in order that the 
message on the paper will 


be properly presented. 


Advertisers and printers know that KVP Bond has 
the proper feel between the fingers. The judgment 
of the eye approves the verdict of the fingers. KVP 
Bond is good to look at. Send it through the mail 
and it comes back witha smile KVP is strong. You 
will find KVP Bond the proper foundation for 


your printed message. 


There is a size, a color, and a weight to fit 
your particular need. 


Use BOND Paper 


Parchment Co 
Michigan. 
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YOUR NAME HERE 













The Cover of a New Folder 
You Will Receive 


















SUNBURISZT HELPS CREATE 








JUNBURST 


THE COVER OF COLORS 
LIFE AND CON/STRUCTIVE 
IDEA/ AND A REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY OF THE BEST 


te EE PT 
HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CC., HOLYOKE,MASZ_ 
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WHO is this 
“CUT THROAT GUY, 
Anyway?.. The Real] ( 
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Competition Today and How 


to Meet It! 


«That guy is a cut throat, that’s all there 
is to it. How in the world can he sell 
printing at such prices and make 
money? He’s just the type that ruins 
the business for honest men.”’ 


Not much affection there? But you hear 
a lot of that strong talk in the industry 
now, during these days of so-called 
‘‘profitless prosperity.” 


What’s the big trouble? Most printers 
tind themselves busier than ever before. 
Yet only a few find their net profits in 
correct proportion to their gross. Why 
are they unable to profitably meet com- 
petition? 


Let’s take a closer look at this ‘‘price- 
cutting cut throat.’’ Why, he’s only a 
peace-loving printer like yourself after 
all. He isn’t out to cut throats, either — 
he’s just doing what a lot of others wish 
they could do— more work at a better 
profit. It’s only the competition he gives 
makes him look like a pirate. He hasn’t 
much competition himself because he 
manages his entire business — buying, 
producing, selling —so scientifically. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Station A 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1884) 


Any printer who applies scientific 
methods of management to his business 
is sure to benefit. In buying paper, for 
instance, much money can be saved by 
taking advantage of a condition peculiar 
to that industry. 


In every paper mill accidents occur, 
frequently resulting in jobs being over- 
run, or run slightly off in color, size, 
weight, etc. This paper is sold at a sac- 
rifice and we, as national distributors of 
these jobs, pass on these savings to the 
printers on our mailing list. 


Thus many thousands of printers who 
select paper from our weekly mailings of 
samples are better able to meet compe- 
tition and make bigger profits. Let us add 
your name to this list of alert printers. 


A STANDING OFFER 


Order a lot of Sabin Robbins paper. 
Make any test you like 

(with the exception of 

actually printing it). If 

you are not satisfied in 

every way, pack it up 

and ship it back. We'll 

pay the freight BOTH 

WAYS. 


Stock carried at: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 
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6 
LIBRARIANS 
~MANUFACTURERS 


‘BINDERS y pte 


Because Genuine Keratol can take the punishment 


ERA Sha INO of constant handling. 
[- The different grades of Keratol used for flexible, 


“GLARANTEED 
stiff or loose leaf binding all give their full measure 
of serviceable wear. 


“THE WIDELESS LEATHER” 
All are easily workable, dependable and easily kept 
clean. Being water-proof the moisture from warm 
hands does not mar their surface, and grime spots 
are readily washed off with soap and water. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY sitll 


192 TYLER STREET There is no satisfactory reason for accepting 
NEWARK, N. J. ‘ an inferior substitute 


Makers of -Artine 
the de Luxe Cover Stock,” 














eceee Make-up tables that cut costs, 
expedite deliveries and —— your profits! 


PEED UP your make-up work! 
! 
Cut down your labor costs! Put Vij Pre tr faa 








the plus in your profit sheet! The 
THOMPSON Make-up Tables are 
efficient, space-saving and of excep- 
tionally strong construction. 

These tables are constructed in 
6, 8, 10 and 12 foot lengths with any 
equipment or arrangement desired. 

The Overhead Banks are adjust- 
able to any convenient height. 

Here is a permanent investment 
that will pay for itself in a very 
short time. 

A beautiful and attractive An- 
tique Oak or Olive Green Lacquer 
Enamel is optional. 

The very moderate prices and 
detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

For sale by Independent Dealers and No. 15611 Thompson 10-foot 


Type Founders all over the world. Maken) Seen een 
3 surface 28x 120 inches. 


Michigan, U. S. A. 
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The Envelope 
with a “THOUSAND” uses 


ee 
om ree tt 


31 stock sizes —from business 
card to 11x 14'3. Your paper 
merchant can supply you, or 
write us for the name of « 
nearby distributor 


Have you thought of ALL the 


dollars it holds for you? 


yew need not limit your sales of lm- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes to 
catalog and booklet uses. 

A lot of retailers right in your neighbor- 
hood would welcome them for delivering 
small, light articles. 

The optician — for the eyeglass cases he 
mails; the hardware man and the ‘‘5 & 10” — 


W 


lmproveg 


for screws and bolts; the specialty 
shop—for notions, small wares, 
gloves, neckwear; theautomobileser- 
vice station—for small, light parts. 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
save wrapping and paper—twine and time. 
Your outside salesman can pick up a lot 
of nice business. Show him this advertise- 
ment and invite him to go to work. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With 14 manufacturing divisions covering the country 


| 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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for most jobs 





”? 


“Our entire battery of job presses are Colt’s Armory. 
“They are the only type of platen presses that we have.” 
“Our entire equipment, with one or two exceptions, 
is Thomson Presses.” 


“The writer feels that if he had to make a living from 
one printing press the machine he would buy would 


be a John Thomson.” 


The only way Why do so many printers, like those quoted above, standardize "Colt’s 
q aw on Thomson Presses? The answer is in the headline at the A ” 
for some jobs left. Wouldn’t a modern Laureate or Colt’s Armory help you 5 sn 
the best way to make more money? Literature and prices will be mailed : 
on request. Or, on request, we will ay send our local 6-C 
14x22 


representative. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW YORK OFFICE - - - Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue 

CHICAGO OFFICE .- - - - Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn Street 


Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY and 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 








inside chase 


**Laureate”’ 
14x22 


inside chase 
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THE UTILITY (=) HUMIDIZER 


Twice the size and capacity of any competing Humidifier 
Insures register in color printing. 
Stops stretching, shrinking and curling of paper. 


Kills Old Devil Static. 
Stops coughs and colds of the men. 














The only low-cost Humidifier that insures clean, washed 
air constantly. 






The only large capacity low-cost Humidizer that posi- 
tively will not sprinkle the paper nor rust the machinery. 
By producing uniform moisture in the air the paper is con- 
" : ditioned, so that it will lie flat all the time, and neither 

——_ stretch nor shrink. 








ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 

































The Utility Humidizer now carries 200 square feet of wet surfaces, over which the air is exhausted 
1,000 feet a minute by a fan of double usual size, thus thoroughly washing and purifying the air, and 
raising the mcisture content to the comfort point of about 60 per cent, which is also the ideal de- 
gree of moisture for paper and printing. Write for Circular C. 











PHONE CANAL 2989 


UTILITY HEATER COMP, “AN Y 239 Centre Street, New York 


| Manufacturers of 10 Styles of Safe Gas and Electric Heaters for Printing Presses 
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PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me 
(| “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


(_] “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. I. P. February 





Mark attention Min. oocccccocccccccoees- 








DEFENDUM LEDGER 
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SATISFACTORY SERVICE IS BETTER THAN COMPETITION 
SIU” 


FORWARD STEPS IN 
THE ART OF PHOTO COMPOSING 


HB Precision Composing Camera 
Combines Mechanical and Optical requirements for the latest photo processes in Color 
Separation, Reductions, Enlargements, Half-tone and Line work, and meets the practical re- 
quirements of precision work, convenient operation and economical production. It produces a 
full range of work from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Squaring and Register Mark Device 


for placing register marks accurately upon copy or old plates. 


Cut Time Processes 
for reducing the retouching or Art work on Color plates. 


Cutout and Poster Process 
for handling large work economically. 


HB Image Positioner 
Predetermined registration of negatives for Photo Composing Machines. 


Light Action Controller 


for Automatic Exposures. Necessary for uniform results on Photo Composed Plates. 


Precision Photo Composer 
for High Speed Production on Repeat or Combination forms. 


Utility Photo Composer 


for full ranges of work sizes including Cutouts and Posters. 


Commercial Photo Composer. (Vertical and Horizontal Types) 
for Commercial Typographic and Color work. 


Plate Coating Machine 


for uniform sensitized coatings on press plates, etc. 


Photo Composing Chemistry 
for eliminating chemical troubles in offset plate making and offset printing —and establishing 
dependable performance for press editions. 


Offset and Letter Press, Uniting Proof Press 
for finest impressions and combining Litho, Typographic and Intaglio methods for offset 
press plates. 


Technical Service 
for co-ordinating production steps, equipment and materials. Establishing standards for per- 
formance and attaining satisfactory results. 


“Write for Information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS CO. 


344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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Kasing in . 


ona A printer we know has worked out an interesting tech- 
Crane nique in selling Crane’s Bond. 


If a customer doesn’t take readily to the idea of a 
Order quality letterhead he suggests including in the order 2000 
or so sheets of Crane’s “for his more important letters.” 

The additional cost is a trifle—a few dollars at the 
most. The customer feels he’s making an economical 
compromise. 

The point is, as the printer explains, every letter 
that goes out on Crane’s Bond has that stamp of un- 
deniable authority and distinction that only a crisp, 
sturdy, 100% new white rag paper can give. 

The man is proud of the Crane letters. And he 
begins to appreciate that every letter that represents his 
business is important and should /oo& important. 


Usually, on his next re-order, he’s inquiring the 





cost of an all-Crane job. 
Remember, there’s always enough extra profit in 


Crane’s to warrant the effort of leading a man along 


the quality path. 


Crane's Bond — 


A 100% NEW WHITE RAG business paper 


CRANE & CO. inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 


Sheets Tear Off Clean 









! 


@ 


(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 


and 
January 6, 1925) 


















You can tear sheets from 
center of Pad. It’s a pad 
till the last sheet is used 


Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
Government Measure 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 












A Flexible Tabbing Compound 





LAECO 
BRONZERS 


AN Be Used Automatically in 
Connection with ANY Press 
Equipped with Mechanical Delivery. 

















No Timing or Direct Connection Is 
Required. 


Work Cardboard as Well as Light 
Paper. 

















Columbia Printing Machinery Corp. 
100 Beekman Street New York, N. Y. 


= 


























The Brackett Double 






















Cost Small 
‘Results Big. 





The quickest - 
possible way to 

- lock a small job 
form--no spring.. 








The first cost of our Few-Piece Form Locking 
System is small. It pays for itself in a very short 
time. The locks will last for years and require 
no cate beyond an occasional cleaning and a 
drop of oil on the screw. Our iron furniture re- 
quires no care at all and is practically 
indestructible. Send for prices. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















| 
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Head Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 

It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 


Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 































Showing 
KORFUND— 


HOE Super Speed Units 
Run Quietly on KORFUND 


“The operation of 12 Hoe Super Speed Units 
and a five deck color press in the basement 
of our new plant would scarcely be suspected 
even when the presses are running full-speed, 
so free from vibration and noise is the re- 
mainder of the building,’ writes an enthu- 

siastic user of KORFUND. 





N. B. Court decisions recognize com- 
municated noise and vibration 
as a legal nuisance. 


— for Special Printing Bulletin 


Ieolating Vebrotuons and N 
‘ef Printing Machinery 


The KORFUND C@., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd Street NEW YORK 


Koh: Ft . 
EADLBS VABESTIGN oot NOOSE 
































Fines Typography 
loses charm when proofs submitted 
fail in quality of printing. 


Leading typographers insist on Potter 
Proof Presses for proofs to properly 
express their best creations. 
cA Proof Press 
with Cylinder ‘Press Impression 


— 
Sold by All Dealers 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


SSE — 














Stop Costly Errors 
Save Time 


Thoroughly 3 HITE’S TABLES of 
tested by WEIGHTS (just out) 
leading give at a glance 25,000 

printers and computed weights of paper. 


its accuracy N di ; 
certified o more tedious figuring 


of paper weights. Simplifly 
WE estimating. Eliminate possi- 
p bility of error. Tables cover 
Price per weights from 12 to 150 lbs. 

book per ream—from 5 sheets 


or any multiple of 5, up 
$ 1 50 to 500 sheets. The weights 
” of any number of reams 
postpaid up to 100. 
anywhere Nothing as complete or as 
Remittance |} accurate ever before pre- 
with order sented. 


Howard Publishing Co. 


111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
































Lower Make-Ready Expense 
on Short Run Folding Jobs 


Time required for make-ready on short run fold- 
ing work is a fairly large proportion to the total 
time required to handle the entire job. With the 
Mentges No. 226 Folding Machine, 75% of your 
set-up time is eliminated. It has no complicated 
adjustment parts. It is made ready in a fraction 
of the time required by other machines. Parts of 
the machine not in use do not operate. Will not 
mar the surface of the most delicate enameled 
stock. Handles sheets up to 20x 26 inches and 
has an operating speed of 4,000 to 5,000 sheets 
per hour. It requires only 4x 6 feet floor space. 
There is also the Mentges No. 112 covering the range 


of folds required on work coming within a 17 x 22 inch 
sheet. It is the ideal auxiliary folding machine. 


ACCEPT 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
You are sincerely invited to take advantage of our 30-day free trial offer. 
Let the Mentges No. 226 or No. 112 demonstrate its own merit in your 
own shop on your current folding jobs for that period. Simply send us 
the coupon and we will mail you our rroposal without any obliga- 
tion or expense to you... We believe sincerely that we can help you. 


THE THE MENTGES FOLDER CO. 


MENTGES | 104 N. Oak St., Sidney, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Send me full particulars about 


FOLDER | the Mentges No. 226(C], No. 112(() and your 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
co. | 


Sidney, Ohio 


Name 


fee aC EL eT eT aero CEO eee 
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It’s All Very Well 


to say you have no paper troubles, but if you can actually increase your 
total press production anywhere from 10° to 20% merely by condition- 
ing your paper properly to the atmosphere of your pressroom before 
running it, it pays just the same. It pays so much, in fact, that it may make 
the difference between red and black figures, between a little and a lot. 








THE NEW DOUBLEDECK TYPE WILLSEA PAPER CONDITIONER 


Operated from the front or open end, this machine carries the lifts of paper automa- 
tically up and through the upper tier, down and back lower. Small, compact, econom- 
ical— no other method begins to handle so much paper in so small a space — nor to 


give the same results. 
Shall a representative call ? 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers « Founders « Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells, and other special machinery 


iene ieleeeenenieeioe 
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BAHNSON Humidifiers 


provide the easiest, safest and most eco- 
nomical means of controlling humidity in 
printing plants. You shouldread ourbook- 
let, “Printing With Conditions Just Right” 


We, Moderns! 


HE modern printer gets a big laugh at the story 

of the old-time comp who ridiculed the introduc- 

tion of typesetting machines. Yet that same printer 
i idi ' Our booklet, ‘‘ Printing With Conditions 
today refuses to consider Humidity Control as anything Te en oracrical and 
more than a “new-fangled idea.” convincing. Why not read it? We will 


welcome the opportunity to show you how 


Are you going to let the next generation give you to safeguard your present production losses 


through a practical and simplified system 


the laugh at your refusal to recognize the value of — of Humidity Control. 
Humidity Control when the proof is so overwhelming ? 


The BAHNSON Company 


93 Worth Street, New York 


























Berry Pneumatic Bundling Presses 
Save Time, Power and Men 


The Berry Bundling Press handles your bundles quickly 
and uniformly. It is fitted with an 8-inch cylinder. Using 80 
pounds of air, this machine will exert a 3500-pound pressure 


on the bundles. It takes sheets from 444x 4% to 104% x 14. 


Berry Bundling Presses have no gears, pulleys or belts. 
They are absolutely “fool proof.” They cannot be injured 
by putting in too few or too many signa- 
tures, and the pressure is the same whether 
you are bundling 6 inches of stock or 20. 


New Low Price $375 
Berry Machine Company 


716 North First Street St. Louis, Missouri 





























Horizontal Model 
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Acme No. 6)2 


Binds from ¥% inch to 12 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 

A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 
back work. 
Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 
Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 
of work. 
Downward pedal stroke. 
Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 
Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Catalogue on request 
Acme Staple Co. 


Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

















Ink Making Is Mostly 
Material .. . 


Tue making of modern printing ink is a com- 
bination partly of manufacturing processes and 


mostly of material. 

The selection of the latter is of utmost importance, as 
manufacturers of the world’s finest printing and litho- 
graphic inks will testify. 

This is the reason why they specify 


Peerless 


The Black that makes the ink 
that “‘makes”’ the job 


Peerless imparts its own superior qualities of lustre, tone 
uniformity and rapid ‘‘spread”’—it contributes the strength 
and character so vital to ink—the life blood of printing. 


Your ink-maker uses Peerless. 


‘The Life Blood of Your Business/ 
ea 


Sole Selling Agents 


Binney « Smith @ 


41 E.42¢ Street-New York City 


Important Offerings 
in Composing Room 
Equipment 


3—Hamilton 46-drawer Double Type Cabinets with 
overhead working bank. 

1—Hamilton 40-drawer Type Cabinet, style 2255-A. 

1— 40x64 Hamilton Imposing Table with Labor Saving 
Furniture, Letter Boards, Sort Boxes and Galley 
Storage Space. 

2—6 ft. Ad. Assembling and Make-up Tables with 2” 
solid steel imposing surfaces and overhead banks, 
arranged below for galley storage, blank shelves, 
drawers, etc. 

6— Hamilton 24-drawer Type Cabinets, flat top, with 
full size California Job Cases. 

1— Wooden Galley Cabinet fitted with 100 brand new 
834 x 13 galleys. 

1—Galley Cabinet for holding 92 slanting galleys, up 
to 614 x 234. 

2— Wooden Elevating Tables. 

1—Steel Work Bench and Auxiliary Cabinet 

2—6 ft. Steel Ad. Dumps. 

These are only a few of many good values which 
we have recently acquired from Newspaper and 
Printing Plants—all guaranteed in first-class 


condition and refinished in our shop. Send for 
complete list. Prices reasonable. 


Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc. 


575 Washington St. Melrose Avenue 
New York City Stamford, Conn. 
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SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 





—— 
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CA WAS SPARS CARS CARDS 


0086, ye NH..08? 


« Another 
DowD feature 


The ‘‘Special A’’—America’s leading 


ESS Se SN. 








( 
( 


paper cutting knife—is made to man- 
ufacturer’s specifications. No matter 


what type of cutting machine you 


S CARAS CARS 


use, the ‘Special A’’ will operate with 


CAMS 


\ s the judge- 4 
<4 
Sour wis: sig 


Try this knife for 10 
days. Use it hard. or old cutting machine. It will save 
Then, if you are not ; 

completely satisfied you money by more accurate cutting 


with it, return it to 


Dowd C. O. D. and trimming and longer service life. 


complete accuracy and efficiency. 
Specify this knife for your new 


Cee Ne 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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it’s so different 
when you use 


the Best 
R R PADDING 
IV.IV.D.GLUE 


There’s really nothing to pad-making when 
you use R. R. B., because it flows so freely. 
Not only are the pads made more quickly, 
but better as well. The sheets are held 


firmly together, yet they come away easily 
and with a clean edge. So different! 


made by a new 
Process 








This strong, flexible, free-flowing glue is 
obtainable from your dealer or direct from 





ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 











a Colored Dull 
Coated Book 


that “Prints 


Made in a new way—stocked in white and five 


attractive colors—Polychrome Dull Coated y 


Book is ideal for catalogs, folders and other — 
direct mail advertising pieces where striking and try our new Ticco Opaque Cover 


unusual effects are desired. a a 


It has a splendid printing surface, obtained by ; . oe ante 
a new process that eliminates the difficulties once lieve the claim that it is different 


sO discouraging. No special printing plates are Tot 
necessary. Use the cuts that you now have, either and better. . . . but it is e 
fine screen halftones or process plates. 





Its splendid range of rich, mellow hues lend a 
character to type and illustrations obtainable in We will be glad to send you 
no other way. iu a trial sample or match up 


Write for attractive printed specimens of Poly- a color for a trial order. 


chrome Dull Coated Book in all of its unusual 
colors. Address The Appleton Coated Paper Co., 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


POLYCHROME 


a & COLOR CO. 

elephonew 

Triangle 3770-71 26-30 FRONT STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


eso 


Western Service Office: 13 So. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RosENow COMPANY 
= ES 


In reply to ¥ 


v1 Room 
Blet, we are 6). in our new Press X 

tion in ; to ou 
years of opera liers satisfactory airs to 
mages had only minor vou? force. 


were care 


“,.- during four years of operation 
... Satisfactory to our needs” 


enone 
Soutkas 
cornices 
mows! 
ramon St 
curcace 


April 7, 1927+ 


lectric Mfg. C+, 
111 W. Washington St., 


D. Skerrett 


our inquiry of March 


four 
during the we bave 


Be 


e to say that 


e wecarea for promptly bY 


Yours very truly, 


ROSENOW COMPANY. 


Quire he 



















WESTERN OFFICE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


First NAT'L BANK BLDG. 





Cline-built motors and control equipment for: 


Newspaper Publishers 
Book Binders 

Job Printers 
Lithographers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 











Magazine Publishers 
Electrotypers 
Stereotype Machines 
Composing Machines 
Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 





Ny Gand 
C’cwmre {) wis Trnenouse 





The Cline Universal 
Push Button Control 
System makes press 
control as simple, as 
instantaneous, as de- 
pendable, as is humanly 
possible. Five colors, 
five separately colored 
buttons, each with its 
separate function, need 
only be pushed for in- 
stantaneous obedience 
of presses, with a de- 
pendability that is con- 
stant for years. 


Testimonials from the big 
printing and lithographing 
companies of the country, 
including the Rosenow 
Company, universally attest 
that satisfaction to your 
needs is the constant char- 
acteristic of Cline control. 





EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
47 WEST 34TH St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Gentlemen: Please send us descriptive booklet which tells how to earn 


Just roll it up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pon’- 
der on the feed platform— 


The onlyAutomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


arn More 


ith the 


DO-MORE 


AP you can share in the millions of dollars 
annuallyspenton engraving, byselling your 
customers finished printing at a slight increase 
in cost to them. 

Embossing processed on the Do-Morz has a 
smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 
distinctive and as durable as the best steel die 
work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 
construction, the Do-More does not replace any 
equipment but completes a printing plant. 

The pressman prints in the usual manner, the 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste, passed 

under a Radiant type heater, where ink and 

powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 
ther attention from the operator. 


4 finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per 
thousand —larger net profits to you. 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
A.P.D. Sales Co., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dealers in all the large cities 


Automatic Printing Devices Co., 
543 Howard Street, 
San Francisco. 


more with the Do-More. 


Name 
Address 


City 


852 


State 





The 
Warner 

isa 
ball-bearing 
equipped 


motor 


The WARNER Motor 
—for your Job Press 


HE WARNER variable speed print- 

ing press motor has an unlimited 
variation of possible speeds which en- 
ables the pressman to gauge his press 
speed to suit the requirements of the 
job he is running. Printers who need 
sturdy motors for efficiency should 
equip their platens with Warner Motors 
because they are the most satisfactory 
for job presses. 


The saving in current alone will jus- 
tify the purchase of Warner Motors— 
in many cases the saving being the 
full purchase price for the first year 


The Wigginton Company 


Manufacturers 
434 N. Church Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Write today for quotations 


ST 


Motor Sizes for Job Presses 


7x 11 Press, 14 H. P. () 11x17 Press, 14 H. P. 
8 x 12 Press, 14 H. P. 12 x 18 Press, '2 H. P. 
9x 13 Press, 4H. P. CL] 13x19 Press, 3H. P. 
9x 14 Press, 13H. P. {] 17x 19 Press, !2 H. P. 
10x 15 Press, 14 H. P. [_] 14x 22 Press, 12H. P. 


Please quote us the cost of the Warner Motors we 
have checked above. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City and State 











THE CURRENT SAVING MOTOR 
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| The Dexter Multifold Folder 
Folded this 128 page sheet— 


How would you fold it in your plant? 


— 45" > 








This 45x66" sheet was folded 
down to 55sx 16%" and deliv- 
ered as a 64 page signature 
two up. 





> 











There was no slitting on 
press. 


The Folding was reduced by 








one-half. 


The inserting was reduced 
by one-half. 








The book was stitched two 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
~ |Folded in'a 64| up. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 











ga Page Signature The folding was accurate 


and uniform. 








e 


Many other practical folds 
in signature sizes hereto- 
fore beyond the capacity of 
any machine, comes within 
the range of this folder. 

















\Y 





aa : The Dexter Multifold Folder will 
. The Dexter Multifold a reduce your Binding Costs by one- 


Folder Requires Only . third or one-half. It is a Business 
One Operator Getter. Write for full description 


] l l l 





























Pe 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


528 S. Clark Street 5th & Chestnut Sts. 77Summer Street 811Prospect Avenue 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. G. MYERS DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. H.W.BRINTNALLCO. T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 
924 Santa Fe Bldg. 55 South Forsyth St. 51 Clementina St. 63 Hatton Garden 
DALLAS, TEXAS ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, LONDON E.C. I, ENGLAND J 
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ruts. In 26 Leading Plants 


44x44 44x54 44x64 
Bronzing Costs Have Been Radically 


Reduced in the Last Two Years by the 
Aa U. P. M. Speed Bronzer 


: ¥ Lf nS <i j 
¥ . ‘ ata i — — = 
of —_ € 


| 
4 
_ 





DO YOU KNOW of 


any other modern device 
Makes Press Deliver Light Paper 


that has continued for years as the only known . : 

ae ' like . like 
thing in the world to accomplish the purpose for this instead of this 
which it was made? That is the record of the 


CHAPMAN 


Electric Neutralizer 


Now in successful use on more than 7,000 presses 
for removing all trouble due to static electricity. 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


38 Park Row, New York 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
Fisher Building, Chicago 
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She NICCO -Automatic 


DUSTER ~ HEATER ~ COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., ‘Patentees 








@ 


Non-Plate Eageasing Com 








December 31, 1927 


George R. Swart & Co., Inc. 
@th «venue and 34th Street 
Kew Yor City 


Gentlemen: 


Je have now had working in our plant for a 
period of considerably more thar six months 
siz of your Nicco Dusters. 


We have had @ great deal of experience with ma- 
chines of your competitors and, in fact, have had 
in actual operation in our olent necrly al) of the 
automatic dusters on the mrket today. 


Te are glad to state that in our opinion ard ‘now- 
ledge yours is superior to ary othr available at 
the present tiine, and we are glnd to recommend it 

unhesitatingly. 







Yours very truly 


NON-PLATH ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


NOM-PLATE vy MOP 4 SURSTITUIE eon & 


€ SEPARATE ART B1ANOING ON 


“THE NICCO is Superior to Any Other Machine” 


” 
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GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Iv. 





Produces embossed and engraved effects without 
the use of dies or plates, direct from printing press 
| at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached 
to all standard makes of automatic fed presses. 


Write for detailed particulars. 


PRINTING CRAFTS 
BUILDING New York 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 


7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three a. Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 


colors on the face and one on the back of the é 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind a Completes the Job 


platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
































—_ have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 








Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors, 














711 South Dearborn Street — CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 - 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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Thes READ 
2-speed 


INK MIXER 


cA portable mixer which 
can be placed on any table 
and operated from an or- 


dinary electric light socket— 








oe Write for Catalog jee 


READ MACHINERY Co. 
YORK, PA. 















Are you carrying 
a needless burden 
of metal inventory? 


Pc up type metal for furnace 
operation ties up money in needlessly large in- 
ventory. The MONOMELT SYSTEM cuts down 
your inventory and eliminates all the other wastes 
of metal furnace operation. 


The Monomelt System melts, cleans and feeds 
type metal in line-casting machines. It does away 
with remelting and pigging metal—a great saving 
in type metal, labor and production time. Fur- 
nace operation is obsolete—hundreds of plants 
would not think of going back to it after install- 
ing the Monomelt System. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


1611-1615 Polk Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
530 Transportation Building 1009 World Building 





Send this coupon for further details 
a A de 
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Please explain how the Mono-Melting System if installed 
in our plant, would: 


(_] Increase production 10%. (_] Eliminate hot and cold metal. 
(_] Cut metal drossage 75 %. (Save time, labor and floor 
(-] Clean and purify our type space. 

metal. () Prevent sunken and defective 
(J Insure clearer and sharper letters. 

type faces. (J Eliminate our remelting fur- 
CJ Produce solid slugs. nace. 


We have the following machines: 














No. of No. with No. with 
Machines Make _Gas Pots _ _Electric Pots 
LINOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 
ANC ee a ESE Beene ea rece, ieee en ene 
NCC LN. sae ES a ee PES a eR a ee ee erage St ee seer en 


OS tN ee a 
UC TCT 15 Sepa eae ROE Sears ae i a 


T.I.P. 2-28 
2 CA Oe GN ee RE ORE Re se ey eee 
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in all 
the principal 
cities 






The LIBERTY 


Thousands of print shops have gained 
in efficiency by having the right machine 
for the right job—-THE LIBERTY. 


Talk CPN De ad 








The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 

















Pun” 
EALTO 
Reg-i-Kut 


Logotype Matrix 


Logotype matrices bear special designs and 
trade-names and are assembled in a line 
with other matrices or may be cast singly on 
a slug. These do away entirely with electro- 
types and the labor of cutting the slugs and 
inserting the design. Made for Linotypes, 
Intertypes, Linographs and Ludlows. Print 
sharp and clean. 








PRINTERS —Send for circular showing 
trade-marks and trade-names. This circu- 


Pureleat” lar shows a variety of PRINTERS’ OWN 
Gold seal IMPRINTS for all jobs. Write today. 
TRU-SAN IMPRINT MATRIX CO. 


Originators )ORAVIAN FALLS, N.C. Makers 


Fair-Plex 























Push-Button & 








Controlled 





VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 











____ 





Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 


SPEED INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 
Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 


AND 





electrotypes. 











Why Use Dinse- Page 
ELECTROTYPES e« 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 





2 


BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 7185 

















TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 













We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper 
12 Lines of Book Paper 
5 Lines of Box Cover 


Cosy 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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MilI-Gurtis Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mioh. 


Gentlemen: 

t five years ago this month we 
anetalled one of your model A-3 TrimOsaws with 
Router, Drill and Jig Saw aleo Type-High Planer. 





We did this after » careful invest- 
igation continuing over a period of sa year during 
which we eatisfied ourselves that the TrimOsew was 
the most practical and most durable we could find. 


The TrimOsaw has in practice con- 
firmed our earlier judgment. It hee been entirely 
er, 


satisfactory and we have yet to spend one nt for 
upkeep other than far euch items ae naturally wear 
out -- eawe end belte. 
Very truly yours, a. 


THE TODD COMPANY INE 


Signed J,E.Wade 
Supt. Prtg.Dept. 
: a HANOVER. PENNSYLVANIA 


January 12, 1928 











Hill-Curtiss Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 

We have had one of your Trim-0-Saws in operation in our 


plant, for the past four years. It is one of the best investments 


we have ever made. It fills all of the gaps and has come to be 
recognized by our local craftsmen as the "Community Saw". 

We haven't another piece of printing machinery that can 
be put to so many diversified uses with such general success and 
with the greatest possible ease. 


R 
B 
A 
shr 














Cut shows our A-3 TrimOsaw, the model referred to in the above letters. We make several models — 
one for every purse and purpose. Please send tor illustrated “TrimOsaw It” Booklet. 
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(2 reave LI NC OTYPE ware) 


METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype 

Keeps metal at even temperature 

Can’t feed too fast or too slow 
Requires little attention 














Order from the Nearest Agency 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN TRANCISCO CHICAGO 
New OrRLLANS 
CANADIAN Linotype, LiMiTED 
TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all models (except 42 em) 
without electric pot . $40.00 

F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder 
for electric pot. All models 
except 42 em . . . $40.00 

F-4315—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all 42 em models without 
electric pot. . . . $50.00 

-4316—Linotype Metal Feeder 
tor electric pot. All 42 em 
models 
(All prices subject to change 

without notice) 








LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 








THE HICKOK 
Dual L Ruling Machine 


Will rule both faint and down line or 
any combination on one side of the 
sheet at one operation, thereby saving 
about 75% in time over the single ma- 
chine. This machine has become the 
most popular job machine on account 
of a new invention (rotary suction 
take away) at the turning point which 
makes this operation fool-proof. You 
can not compete without one. 





GUARANTEED TO DO PERFECT WORK 


' THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 











BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
sides. the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds — White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
Book Papers-—— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 
& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 
etc., in White and Colors. Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover — Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


423 West Ontario St. Chicago, III. 


Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - - 209 East Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL 535 Peoria Life Building, Phone 8685 


A PEN A A A ART RR ST SE A CT A A IES A A A TY cd 
BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 

423 W. Ontario St. | 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list | 
every month. 











. MACHINERY 


FOR THE PRINTERS 


E ARE ALWAYS READY TO 
SERVE THE PRINTERS 
WITH USED AND RE- 
BUILT MACHINERY 

OF ALL MODERN 
MAKES—BACKED 

BY THE HOOD- 

FALCO GUAR- 

ANTEE. GIVE 

US A CALL 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


19 Cliff Street New York City 
Phone: Beekman 1034 
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“AMSCO” 
Products 


Kills Static! 


Automatic device kills static 100%; saves 












Improved 
Mitering 
Machine 

The highly paid 

skilled craftsman 

will do more and 
better work on the 

“Amsco” Improved Mitering Machine be- 

cause of its improved and exclusive features. 


PRICE $48.00 


Order direct or from a dealer who will supply you 
with all genuine “Amsco” Products for Printers. 






Send for descriptive circular today 


“AMSCO” 0.5 hour per press per day; eliminates 


slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy forms; 
press output increased 14.28%. 





You can eliminate two troubles with this 
ONE device—static and offset. Authorities on 
pressroom efficiency agree that few shops need 
more high-speed presses. What they need is 
MORE SPEED and more output from present 
presses. 

A remarkable automatic device increases 
press speed 14.28%. This is the average gain 
of 1,537 shops using it. Also these shops have 
killed static completely. The Craig eliminates 
slip-sheeting as well as static. Direct-mail 
advertisers are looking for the slip-sheeting 
charge. So it is getting more difficult to win 








Manufactured by 


American Steel Chase Co. 
126 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 





their business. 

So shops like John P. Smith Printing Co., 
Rochester; Magee Bros., Piqua, Ohio; L. N. 
Jenkins, Richmond, Va.; University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., produce direct-mail printing 
with the Craig. They get that clean, bright 








ATTENTION INSTANTLY! 
Your advertising commands it 
when properly illustrated 


—_ 
BLOMGREN BROS. & Co. 
Makers of Printing Plates 
512 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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appearance advertisers want. They run full 
color; the automatic Craig “bakes” the ink by 
automatic drying. So the luster and brightness 
are kept. Letting a job “set” evaporates the oil 
in the ink. That makes the job dull and dingy. 
It is like an automobile painted by a “job” 
painter compared with a new car. Anybody 
can tell the difference. 

Some of your customers want bright, clean- 
cut impressions run full color. Also you want 
the business of others like them. The Craig 
device will help you. 


Accept 30 Days FREE Trial 


You can use it 200 hours—30 days—at our risk. 
This is our offer. There are no down payments, no 
contracts. Just send us the coupon. We will send 
you the 30-day test plan. Also some surprising fig- 
ures on press costs, with pictures of prominent shops 
you know showing how they use the Craig. Send 
the coupon. 


Craig Sales Corporation 








DEPT. 1. P. 2 

636 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 

CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 2 . 
I 636 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. i 
| Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE Trial Plan | 
| for our consideration. 
I NAME DER RI ; cpaceeentsenkn <aaiicbdantisbanncteicae 
I FIRM 
I | 


. ee 
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Write now for particulars regarding easy 


payment plan and free trial offer 


eo 


Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 





DREAMS DO COME TRUE 


THE NEW NO. 9 ECLIPSE FASTER FOLDER is the machine 

you have been waiting for. 
This model makes letter and circular as well as book, job and 

catalog folds from 4 up to 32 pages. Capacity 4x5 to 14x25 inches. 
Speed 6,000 to 12,000 per hour, whether fed by hand or automat- 

ically. Parallel folds deliver into improved creeper conveyor delivery. 
An all-purpose Folder at a remarkably low price. 

Manufactured by 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio 





o 


















































Blank Index Tabs 
for special jobs 


HEN a customer “makes 
his own,” sell him Aigner’s 
Blank Tabbing. 
5 colors; 3 sizes: Grey vellum cloth, 
or buff ledger paper, 6” and 12” strips. 
Tan, red or black in plain or paper 
covered leather. 412” and 12” strips. 


In stock: 1 dozen strips in box; 12” 
strips in dozen packages. 


PRODUCTS 
Th 


G. J. Aigner & Co. 























10 Sole Makers of the patented Aico TABS 
2 521-523 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





3835-B 


Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 








Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 








Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 


Investment Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














MODEL 64 


Precision methods and large pro- 
duction have produced the best 
value ever offered in a high-grade 
machine. Has tool steel drop 


ciphers and solid on $10 


piece plunger. Six wheels 


AMERICAN 


Numbering Machine 
100 Other Models for All Presses 


AMERICAN 
NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Branches 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, 
London and Paris 


New ALL STEEL 






















N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 


Carried in Stock by American 
Ill. Type Founders Company and 
All Printers’ Supply Houses 























GUARANTEE 


UNIFORMITY of COLOR 
in PRESSWORK 
ORTLEB CORPORATION * 2513 Baldwin St., St. Louis 


Dealers Everywhere 







































| 


$250.00 set up 
ready for use 





Thousands of printers become independent 
with the AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Built compactly to fit into any unused shop-corner, THE AUTOMATIC operates 
by hand or power, printing 100 cards every minute. Halftones and zinc plates can 
be used. It is perfect for color work. No makeready. Self-feeding and inking. All 
parts are interchangeable. A complete chase with leads, slugs and furniture included. 
GUARANTEED AS TO MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


Be Sure to Send for Our Descriptive Booklet 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES COMPANY 


543 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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| PERFECT LUBRICATION 


Guive Stun a i MASSE ARCH 
OILCHAMBER INSURING RIG\OITY 
\n Tor AND 
SPIRAL OIL a PINS 
GROOVES IN OFHERT TREATED 
BEARING , ALLOY STEEL 

















FELT Wick 
/ FORLUBRICATION 
j OF PINS 





STRIPPER PLATE 


MADE Rigid Br 
HEAVY 


STRIPPER SUPPORT 
Barre Or Cast iron 


REAR DELIVERY ROLL 


SDASE OF FRAME 


bie PLATE 
OF FILE Haro 
ALLOY STEEL 


The J.T. Wright Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILVERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in principal cities 
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Forms for 
Factories 


This is an everyday 
scene in one of De- 
troit’s best-equipped 
printing establish- 
ments, that of the 
Motschall Company, 
where _ Lino-Tabler 
blank forms are pro- 
duced by the million. 

Read the graphic 
story from “Linotype 
News” on chief oper- 
ator’s Lino-Tabler 
cabinet. 

The Lino-Tabler 
Multiple Broach is as 
indispensable in the 
up-to-date general 

1 14 Linotype be a printing plant as it is 
it of the : aA in the trade composi- 
tion plant. 

Twenty-year leases 
covering the  Lino- 
Tabler system com- 
plete are now offered 
at $180, terms to suit, 
within a year. 

A special proposi- 
tion for trade plants 
willing to demonstrate 
will be submitted on 
application to Lino- 
Tabler Agency Divi- 
sion, 172 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chi- 
cago, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO LINO-TABLER COMPANY 


Please mention “Inland Printer” in replying to this ad. 
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The Productimeter | BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


Ric 
gives the “count” accurately and de- arn ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
pendably. Extra rugged construction ues PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
and reliable mechanism. Large figures. A SJ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


. NKLIN ST. COR, MADISON ST. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 2 Nerme on 1CAGO ILL. 


DURANT MEG. CO., 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAR KEE 
STEREOTYPE vi ATS ake money on numbering jobs 


READY FOR $10 per 100— 20x24—sample dozen at the 100 price. ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO 
BR 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE OOKLYN.N Y. 


IMMEDIATE USE WET or DRY process. - - 
WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, Inc. New York City numbering machines 


| nD S TO N PR ES S ES f 4 Lithographers, Printers, 
LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS Ti myeurmeinmne “Og Een Manufacturers 
Write for Samples WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


Byron Weston (Gompany WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


VELLUMS and FABRICS THE, BEST QUOIN 
For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers Over 10,000,000 Sold 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Manufactured by ————_ Company ——_ 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 






























































© 
AMERICAN REID LINOTYPE 


FINISHING CO. “ MAGAZINE RACK 


efficient, made 

~~ . , up sey size, 

standard sizes in 

Finishers to Lithographers ae am stock,allironand 

. ly ° . steel, re proot, 

and Printers’ Trade >. V carried in stock for saves floor space, 

—_ Printers, Advertisers, no possible dam- 

Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning House-Organs, Sales age rear 

: : : Managers, Conven- Write for descrip- 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, ie 3 tions, Secretaries, etc. ove meee 

Manufactured 


Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. me Send $1.00 for catalogue to and Sold by 
. be refunded out of first order William Reid 

2 ; : Special Art Work to Order & Compan 
Peori ’ pany 
500 South Peoria St., Chicago Protea sae tend 


Teleph H ket 2446 - 
hai ba amieasic Business CARTOON SERVICE Patented Chicago, Ill 
CHICAGO 


30 North Dearborn Street. 





E. S. De Leon, Proprietor | 





Office and factory 


























E cater to 


Pencil the Print- 


MET ALS Rebuilt Printing cli ing Tae 


Machinery ase E iee: 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. We have a number of Miehles Carbons Date Line for 
and other Cylinder Presses, 


Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and ANY CARBON COPY 
QUALITY FIRST,LAST Paper Cutters on our floor WORK 

AND ALL THE TIME. that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


E.W. Blatchford Co. Address Dept. “B” 
230 N. Clinton St., Chicago Printers’ Machinery Corp. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


World Building, New York 410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


























Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















WATERMARKED 























See Actual Samples Before Buying! 


E WELCOME the opportunity of sending you full size sheets of Howard Bond before 

you buy. Then you can test it yourself—you can judge its value for use in connection 
with your business— you can then see how remarkably well Howard Bond has earned its 
slogan —“The Nation’s Business Paper.” Consider, too, the remarkably low cost of Howard 
Bond. Compare its high quality with its low price, and then make your decision. There are 
four popular finishes, Plain, Ripple, Linen and Laid. Four popular weights, 16 lb., 20 Ib., 24 Ib., 
and 28 Ib. And thirteen popular colors. Send for our Portfolio of Letterheads and Office 
Forms. With it we'll send you full size sheets for testing. 


COMPARE IT! TEARIT! TESTIT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 


Court Square Building Otis Building 
No. 2 Lafayette Street 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














DIRECT TO YOU 
FROM KALAMAZOO 
Our Popular il 


“KAZOO” 
UNIVERSAL 









Write for Sold With 

Broadside or Without 

and 

Booster Rooster | Jig-Router 
| Attachment 


Cut-out Booklet 


Satisfaction Easy 
Guaranteed Terms 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. “nicmcan’ 


Pioneer Makers of Steel Rule Dies for the Trade 














my / ™ ~< 


» [EWE G | Ss : 
Guide Book through 


No end of a wilderness— envelope land! Scores of paper- 
stocks, countless sizes and shapes, and a maze of special 
kinks and variations that you’re supposed to know as a 
native guide knows his woods and trails. 
You can’t hold it all in your head — neither can you afford 
to climb tough mountains when some competitor is swiftly 
dodging through a short cut. 
Western States Price List No. 29 is your dependable guide 
that sets you straight on the shortest road —the road that 
is still further smoothed by Western States instant service. 
Think of it specifying and describing by paper, weight, color, 
size and shape nearly 700 styles of envelopes actually held in 
stock for immediate shipment! Many of them the odd sorts 
regarded as “‘special’’ by most sources but “regular stock”’ here. 


For surefootedness in every envelope emergency send for 
this free guide book today. 


(PSTSR Bs 
, ates fo Ferry Sts 
Envelope Co. Wisconsin 











Wisconsin 





“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


mo Embossography © 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch or break off, orto 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


fag. 100 1915 Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark & . 
Aug. 15th 1916 THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP) 








866 





Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
plant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 
heretofore impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 
prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 
speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 
size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please Mention Ture INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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A. W. Hall Company 


Always at your service. 


As you survey your equipment to prepare for Your Share 
of Increased Business for the New Year consider our 
complete line of standardized machines—=such as the 


| Safety Trimmer \ | Christensen Wire Stitcher 


for trimming circular, booklet, catalog for inserting and wire stitching saddle bound book- 
and pamphlet work one or more up. ,| lets, catalogs and publications, one or more on. 


G-R-S CONTINUOUS FEEDERS MENTGES FOLDING MACHINES 

DEXTER AND CROSS FEEDERS FROHN AIR-WHEEL FEEDERS 

DEXTER FOLDING MACHINES PREMIER LINE-UP TABLES 

DEXTER CUTTERS AMERICAN CHALK OVERLAY 

LATHAM STITCHERS LATHAM PERFORATORS AND PUNCHES 
BERRY ROUND HOLE CUTTERS AND LIFTS 


Book, Circular, ° e 
Hall Jobbing and Special F olding Machines 
for rapid and economical work requiring accurate register as well as speed 


meeting all ordinary and special requirements for performance in any bindery 
in every sort of condition. Hall Folders are made in all sizes up to 74 inches. 


Rebuilt Plant Equipment ~ Guaranteed 


for satisfaction and service by our skilled and expert workmen, who know 
our standards and maintain them. We have a complete line of Folders, Folder 
Feeders and Press Feeders of all sizes and makes for immediate delivery. 


Chri d Expert installation service and care li 
washensen at of new and rebuilt machinery after Supplies 
Stitcher Head Parts sold and delivered. for All Folders 


For further details write to 


A.W. HALL COMPANY 


HALL SERVICE 





CLOTS 


SM, 


Sales Office: 106 West Harrison Street fg * NaN Factory: 216 North Clinton Street 
Telephones: HARRISON 2193-2194 = e Telephone: STATE 4293 
CHICAGO, ILL. oO HAN LL aS CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 














Stop Your Tape Troubles! 


PRICE COMPLETE 


One pound “‘Sanderco”’ and special = 
ing brush, postpaid . . . .. $6.2 


Finished Tape Extra one pound cans, postpaid, $5.25 a 


Endless Tape Compound Co. *comfs!d Satiom Pittsburgh, Pa. 














See the oer 
6 cylinder truck 
GRAHAM BROT HERS 


TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 
FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION —BRAKES(;#s22522) 


Pat your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 


If it can be done with a motor... 


M on itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 














FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Note: We manufacture these expressly { for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 

KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 














for Remelting and 


Supreme Metal Furnace ‘tessing Meats 
Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for Composing Machines 








EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 








Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 94 inches 


27 Thames Street, New York 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 


Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 











$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











\\ 
x . 
N° is a name 
CUR that’s signed 
to only the 
best cartoons 
that can be pro- 
duced. We sign 
our BaBy Car- 
TOONS that way. 
They are small, 
F but they are of full- 
sized Lowry quality. 
The one shown is 
No. 523. ee more in our catalog. 
All are notched for initial. 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


57 E. Wacker Drive Dept.I Chicago 


Folders & Feeders 


We have a full line of rebuilt 
folding, feeding and sewing 
machines for sale. Write at 
once for full list of bookbind- 
ing machinery. Stolp-Gore 
“real rebuilts” satisfy. 


Stolp-Gore Company 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Sewing Machines 








Something new in 
SAW- TRIMMERS 


Our Jatest Model 2 Saw-Trimmer will give you 
the most for the least money. It is a strongly built 
machine and embodies all features possessed by 
any other make. Besides has an automatic belt 
tightener. A front and back mitering system 
enabling you to cut face downward both ways, 


always giving you a clean face cut. Has a point 
gauge on both sides. No more guesswork. Lock- 
ing device is operated by an eccentric giving a 
firm hold un work. Has an attachment for short 





and an adjustable saw-head to set in any 


direction. Write for price. We have also 3 models 
of bench saws. 
The Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 
160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Il. 














Steel Chases 


We have on hand a 
large stock of new 
guaranteed chases of 
odd sizes at greatly 
reduced prices. 


WRITE US FOR SIZES 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 
Established 1893 
426 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








Overlay Knives 


Tested for 
Quality of Temper 


H™ keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 








COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


The author’s understanding of 
the difficulties that commonly beset 
the printer in obtaining cohesion and 
contrast in colorwork has enabled 
him to produce a very practical and 
valuable work on the subject. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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LOW PLUNGER 


7 ?¢ WETTER 


Can be ‘‘locked’”’ in the form the 
same as type and sometimes with 


rive omer NUMberin 
and Print at One Operation. Will 
permit you to do your numbering 
quicker. Will prevent your work 


a 
being seen by competitors. Will Machines 
work on any Standard Press. 


Atiantic Ave. and Logan St. 


Sold by All Dealers Wetter Numbering Machine Co, srcckiyn.nv..u.s.a. 














Turn Your ceceieiaeieiniiia a 


Packages Into Profit TYPE -WARMERS- 


for Spring, Summer and 
Special Holidays 


Offered in one and two color 
electrotypes and leadmold 
halftone nickeltypes. The new 
forty-eight page catalogue, just 
off the press. The largest my 
Service has ever offered. Price 


LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so 
little and are so easy to handle, you can’t afford to overlook 
this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on 
the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples twenty-five cents. 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana COBB 40-B Jackson Place 
We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders X. SHINN | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
and Cartons for catalogue mailing 





























ENGRAVING \ 
ia ROYLE ' era cHinery A Kemper’s Instant Reading +1022 
Seiad Gauge = only AU 
Delivered 
using Royle Machinery are able y i Day Accurate— Sturdy. 


‘Photoengravers and Electrotypers 


Heavy semi-steel 
. frame; highest qual- 
rately finished plates, square, , — UDP, ity tool steel caliper- 

‘ , Gj : / ing screw; plated 
type-high, and optically true to LD i) base will not scratch. 


the subject of the illustration A Cc. G. STAUBITZ 
F bees on = Distributor 





to supply the printer with accu- 





1721 Washington Avenue 


Ready Table ‘ 
JOHN ROYLE <3 SONS Just slide out onto base and swing pointer to- WILMETTE, ILL. 
wards center. Pointer at 0 is .918” or type-high. Or your local supply house 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY ) 
































12,000 Per Hour— 


may sound impossible, but if you will stop in and see the NEW BAUM 

PONY FOLDING MACHINE equipped with the BAUM SUCTION 

FEEDER, you will see it folding MORE than 12,000 sheets per hour. 
This Folder complete with Air Feed costs but $850.00. 


Send for Catalog 
615 CHESTNUT STREET 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 








STAT- 
ERA 





J. & W. JOLLY, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Previous to installing your “Stat- 
Erad” Neutralizer on our 44x64-inch Harris 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble 
at times in operating the machine, owing 
to the sheets wrinkling and being unable 
to successfully deliver to the pile delivery. 
The sheets came off in such a manner that 
they had to be laid up to gauge by hand, 
sheet by sheet, before the next color could 
be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
difficulty, and the machine is working abso- 
lutely satisfactory in this respect since its 


installation. 
(Name on request.) 


The Earhart Color Plan 


eR 


HIS is a definite and direct guide to the 
selection of correct color combinations for 
any purpose, and is arranged for quick use 
by the designer and printer of artistic color work. 
It will enable the printer to give his patrons 
something fresh and harmonious instead of the 
stereotyped color combinations which are used 
by many printers year after year. 
Why use the same old common-place com- 
binations year after year? 
There are many excellent color combinations 
that are seldom, if ever, used. 
Why not give your customers something new 
and attractive ? 
The Color Plan will more than pay for itself 
in a short time, if it is effectively used only 
once a month. 


Price per copy, $12.50, postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 























The 


Electric Neutralizer 
Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


New York Agent: 
Conmee & Sinnigren, 101 Beekman Street 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








cA Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 


General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















Correct Keyboard | 


y 


Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 60. 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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The BAUER TYPE 


BD ASAD XI c2O4oODMAABA 9A 9 GoD LLLALPLDADALLAAAAMAI It" Iwww'"vs''ve 


Fe JCVYVnNNLAVA Uursive 


BERNHARD ROMAN 
BERNHARD ITALIC 
Mas A oe C4 e 2), ‘naments 


TYPE FACES AND ORNAMENTS NEW TO AMERICA 


Beautiful / Gace Gil / Cndinitiiin 


Write for our portfolio of inspirational prints containing suggestions as to w shen, 


where and how to use these types to best advantage. 


neni 


FOUNDRY, Gre. 239 West 43°4 Street, NEW YORK 
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Print 
Business Cards 
in Book Form! 


A better profit is the reason. 
You do no binding, yet you 
get a book-price fora loose-card 
job. Getting higher prices at 
your usual costs make Wiggins 
blank-scored cards a mighty 
fine proposition for you. 


Cards can be inserted in 
Patent Lever Binder Cases 
holding 15 cards or more, 
without stitching or bind- 
ing. We will furnish them 
in several styles and grades. 


~c) 


Blank-Scored Gards cut 
to size and ready for 
printing. Furnished in 
several grades of stock. 


Send NOW for 


Sample Assortment 


Your profit on these 
cards and cases will av- 
erage you 50 per cent. 
Send for a sample lot 
NOW, and use them 
in your next order. 
PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size - $I! 
2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes --- - $5 

Lever Binder Cases 
2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - - - - $10 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 











(Established 1857} 
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| No More Roller Trouble 
in Cold Weather 

















Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
Will Stop It 


The Rollers will shrink —you can’t prevent that. 
But you can stop the trouble it gives by using 
the instantly adjustable Morgan Expansion 
Roller Truck. A turn of a nut and it raises or 
lowers the roller any required height. 

PRICES PER SET 


8x 12 Set of Six... .$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. $9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 1414x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


Company 


100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from everv issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 
This “‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 
Most INLAND PrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago Date 
Gentlemen: Send me binders for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 

Name 


Local Address 


City and State .... : 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 























QIf You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS ¢ 
“Modern Type Display” 
and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 





“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical book supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
now inthesecond edition, isthe 
biggest seller of contemporary 
books on typography. Regular 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





“Type Lore” relates thestory back 
of the popular fonts of today, 
knowledge that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 
but here sugar-coated by a prac- § 
tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 
phere the typographer must 
know Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition“ Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 





QIf you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 


books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BREHMER Book Folding Machine 


No. 42 CAH (Special 21} 
With Semi and Full Auto- 
matic Feeder for Folding 
Letterpress Work 


Will take largest size of sheet 
3314" x 4514”, and smallest 10” x 
14”, one, two, three and four 
folds crosswise and the fourth 
fold parallel also to the third. 


Machine is capable of folding up 
to 5,000 sheets per hour accord- 
ing to quality and size of paper. 
An extra perforating attachment for 


the third and fourth fold is supplied 
with the machine in order*to avoid 





wrinkling in papers of certain texture. Machine is fully guaranteed and insures a neat and accurate 
fold for all kinds of paper. Handling and adjustments of machine are simple and easy. May be 


equipped with thread stitching attachment. 


Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Special labor saving machinery for every department, among others the MULTI-COLOR ROTARY PRINTING AND PUNCHING 
MACHINE. Letter Press—dry offset —halftone—photogravure—one to five colors—bronze printing. Punches die cuts, embosses. Entirely 


automatic. Capacity 6,000 to 60,000 pieces per hour, according to size. 






















In Planning BINDING 


—let us help you work out the details in the 
most effective and economical way. If you know 
exactly what you want or are following a style, 
depend upon us to develop the completed job 
in'a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 

















The World Book—the finest standard refer- 
ence work— isa proud sample of book bind- 
ing, typical of Brock & Rankin workmanship 











Catalog, Leather, Edition, School Books, 
De Luxe, Cloth, Paper Covers, Salesmen’s Portfolios, 
Embossed and Air Brushed Covers 


BROCK & RANKIN, Inc. 


Commercial Binders for Thirty-Six Years 


619 So. La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Thousands of printers, typesetters and publishers are 
using this Portable Electric Blower for keeping dust 
and dirt out of typesetting and printing machinery and 
out of type cases and other hard-to-get-at places. 

Here is a sample of many letters we have on file 
(name upon request): 
“We use the CADILLAC Blower to clean type cases and cabi- 


nets, for cleaning motors on our machines and for blowing dirt 
out of magazines and from the Linotype machines and press.”’ 


The CLEMENTS Cadillac Blower may be converted instantly 
into a suction cleaner for such purposes as cleaning and reno- 
vating rugs and upholstery in automobiles, etc. Truly a machine 
with hundreds of uses. Can you afford to be without one? A 
trial will convince you. Write us today. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


602 Fulton Street Chicago, III. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Electric Blowers 
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cA NEW Book for Pressmen 


C*D 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. J This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 








Cooper Black 





Making Possible Designs of Mass 


Reliable 





MARACTERS CICA MEASURE 


10/114 314/1S116 





Comprehensive 
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and Copy 

















Computer 











By 





S.A. BARTELS 





Superintendent 





32 The Henry O. Shepard Co. 





26 36 icago 




















3 22 Instructor, Medill School of 
Journalism, 






































This chart is a reduced size. N.Y. Uniearaite 
Actual size, 3x4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1. 50 Postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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BUY A MIEHLE NOW‘: 


Replace Your Old Press 


These presses can be sold Rebuilt, parts repaired, or direct from plant, as used; at prices that will 
interest you. Prices given for regular terms, and subject to discount for short terms or all cash. Satis- 
fied buyers everywhere. Buying from us you secure the benefit of our 53 years’ experience in this line. 


6794—26x34 Pony Miehle Press, front fly delivery, now 


Ce, WE. in vctencsten cede eeuncees 1,659 


6905—Two 26x34 Pony Miehle Presses, with fly and car- 
rier delivery, modern bed motion, with motors, 


f. o. b. Chicago, $1,450; rebuilt, each........... 1,800 


7107—29x40 No. 4 Miehle, 2-roller style, both del.; can 
show doing color work in Chicago; with A. C. 


otor, f. o. b. Chicago as is, $1,850; rebuilt..... 2,600 


m 
7164—29x40 No. 4 Miehle, 2 R. style, both del.; has been 
doing good work, to register; with motor, f. o. b. 


Chicago, $1,800; rebuilt...........ccessecsccees 2,500 


7162—29x42 No. 3% Miehle, 2 R. style, both del.; with 


motor, f. o. b. Chicago, $1,700; rebuilt.......... 2,400 


7147—29x41 No. 4 Miehle, 4 R. style, both del.; prac- 
tically new; with motor, f. o. b. Chicago, $2,600; 


VOU. hears 141 bce ps Ced CORR Rh i eceneren letKhes 3,300 


Above press, including Dexter Feeder, as is, 


SAROS, WOMUNG 62. ccc ch cde cerncesekacdsens ce sey 3,700 


























PATENT INFRINGEMENT WARNING 


Hot Stamping with Full Automatic Press 


N November 29, 1927, United States Patent No. 

1,650,666, entitled ““Method and Apparatus for 

Hot Stamping With Full Automatic Presses,” was 

granted to White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany as assignee of Henry J. Toepfert. 

This patent contains twenty-one claims directed 
to a machine and a method, and a copy of this 
patent may be obtained for ten cents from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

Anyone in the United States or territories thereof 
who is manufacturing, selling or using any of the 
inventions covered by this patent without a license 
from White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company 
is liable to be charged with infringement. All users, 
after the grant of our patent, of the patented in- 
ventions are liable to be sued as infringers, regard- 
less of whether the press or attachment was pur- 
chased or applied before the grant of the patent. 

We have information which leads us to believe 
that this patent is being infringed and we are using 
this method of issuing a warning to the trade that 
the value of this patent compels us to protect our 
exclusive rights, and therefore we will bring suit 
against all infringers who decline to take licenses 
under this patent. 

The use of these patented inventions in our fac- 
tory has convinced us of their worth to the trade, 
and we are prepared to share these benefits with 
the trade on a reasonable license basis, so far as 
automatic presses which are now in use with hot 
stamping attachments are concerned. 

Communications on this matter should be ad- 
dressed to our patent counsel, George Ramsey, 
47th Floor, Woolworth Building, New York City; 
or to White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 











$1,150 





Site a: 
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7161—35x50 Miehle No. 2, 4 R. style, both del.; with 


motor, f. o. b. Chicago, $1,400; rebuilt.......... $2,250 
7106—35x50 No. 2 Miehle, 4 R. style, both del.; with 

motor, f. o. b. Chicago, $2,100; rebuilt...... ... 2,800 
7165—35x50 No. 2 Miehle, 4 R. style, both del.; with 

motor, f. o. b. Chicago, $2,400; rebuilt......... 3,200 
6793—33x46 No. 3 Miehle, 4 R. style, both del.; with 

Se ee emer rr rr rrrrere cre 2,600 
7160—39x53 No. 1 Miehle, with motor, both del.; f. 0. b. 

near Chicago, machine practically new.......... 4,000 
7129—39x53 No. 1 Miehle, both del.; from good shop; 

ES Peer rrr errr rer Tee 3,400 


Above machine as is, f. 0. b. Chicago, $2,500. 
7131—39x53 No. 1 Miehle, with Cross Automatic Feeder, 

extension del., Utility Heater, Ortleb Ink Agita- 

tor, motor; f. o. b. Des Moines, $3,100; rebuilt, 

fe Oe i Is oc oesxk cs cenen emeeteneereenees 4,500 
7146—43x56 Miehle No. 00, with both del., spiral gear 

drive, with motor; can show in Chicago; as is, 

f. 6. Bi Cilenae, Sa.00Gs reRGhlb.... «ooo cccccccce. 4,000 
7145—43x56 Miehle No. 00, with Cross Automatic 

Feeder, motor; can show in Chicago; f. o. b., 


GRAGGe COMUNE 6.66 caves ccntenccceuccs seccuntes 3,600 
7066—43x56 Miehle No. 00, with both del., spiral gear 
Grives now rebuil€ .....ccccccccccccccscescccecs 4,000 


7132—46x65 Miehle No. 5-0, with Dexter Feeder, exten- 

sion del., motor, Utility Heater, Ortleb Agitator; 

can show in Des Moines, Iowa; f. 0. b. Des 
pee a errr ere 5,000 





Complete plant equipment. Send for Bulletin 
giving complete list. Write, wire or phone today 


WANNER MACHINERY CO. 

















Study 


PRINTING 
SALESMANSHIP 


with * DAD” MICKEL 


“Dad” knows the sales problems and sales possibilities 
in selling “Printing.” His knowledge comes through 
years of contact with printers’ sales problems and 
achievements. Couple this Secccladae and experience 
with a thorough analysis and presentation vr 
sales practice; the combination is yours in E. P. 
Mickel’s training course in “Printing Salesmanship.” 
It takes only four months to complete. 

It helps the Junior Salesman immediately to make 
his efforts more profitable to his house. To the veteran 
it is a source of inspiration and new ideas. 

Write today for booklet containing full information, 
outline of courses, terms, etc. 


NASHVILLE PRINTERS CLUB 
Box 389 Nashville, Tennessee 


THe INLAND PRiNTER for January, 1928, says: “In our book review 
department in THE INLAND PRINTER for November we called 
attention to ‘Printing Salesmanship,’ by Edward P. Mickel, a study 
course in twelve parts by which the printer salesman by home or 
correspondence study may master the fundamental principles of 
selling. * * * ‘Dad’ Mickel has devoted the better part of his life 
to the improvement of the printing industry, preaching the gospel 
of cooperation and organization aun one end of the country to 
the other. No better man than he could be found for the training 
of printer salesmen in correct principles of salesmanship and the 
ethics of the business.” 
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> Chapter 1 Titles ¢ 


BOOKBINDING | 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date ; Forwarding 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. Decoration of Book Edges 4 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain S Jiecines Maid edie f 


and understandable language. Every operation en- i 
Punching } 


, Foreword 

To Printers 

Binding Definitions 

" Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 

* Sheet Work 

Forwarding Createien 


-eeteee, 000Pee,, see tees ss 
"e % "te 2%, 2%, 
ones?” “ogee” “Peegee®” “Pees? Coeee® 


tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- .. Finishing 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, ‘ : 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling Hand Tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. *, Stamping and Embossing ; 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both Edge Gilding 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to Marbling 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 

Care of Books 

Some Inconsistencies in 


art understandingly. 
“= compilation oh ey ies ees “s the _ nese 
0! ‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 3 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast Bookbinding 
% = : experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
Size 6 x 8%”; 425 pages. Attractively presnpaced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bound in cloth; gold stamped okbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


her ipainin peeve sen 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book is worth many times its price 


"i wetOOeg, c0P Oe, 
. " 


sebelah iaaiiaiisdaaaiaa 


<ifis *]-25 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 


is desirous of improving the quality of his work 








@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 

by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 

of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 

“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? aiamniaiaian tv's ovoentrienaanamaaaie 
ook Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 








Know ““WHY’’ and you'll know ““HOW”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Here's my $1.25; send *“*Design & Color in Printing” to 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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Wing-Horton Mailer 


The Standard 
Brass Mailer 


Many publishers pre- 
fer to replace their 
equipment with this 
quality machine. 
Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction under all 
conditions. 


Send for prices and 
further details 








TRY IT 10 DAYS FREE 


Blow Out ALL Dust With 170 Mile 
per Hour Gale of DRY Air! 


Keep motors, machinery, line-shafting, bins and equipment 
ree of harmful dust, dirt, lint, 
etc. Fastest, safest, cheapest 
method. 170 miles per hour gale 
of CLEAN, DRY air reaches 
everywhere—no condensed 
moisture. No tank, no heavy 
i hose to drag about. Unless 10 
days’ usesatisfies you, don’tbuy. 



























Weighs? lbs. Connects 
toanysocket. Super powerful—de- Guaranteed to do the work 
livers more air with more force. 1-3 where others fail. Costs no Greater Power 
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MILO BENNETT 


The World’s Most Noted Intertype- 
Linotype Instructor 


This institution is all school —not a printing office running a mediocre 
school as a sideline. Established 1915. Successful students with the world’s 
best newspapers. Ary man who has set less type than Milo Bennett can not 
give you Bennett instruction. Bennett has broken world records for speed 
as an operator. The finest system of operating the world has ever known is 
Bennett’s copyrighted system. You can get it only from Bennett. Rates: 
Practical course, $10 per week; correspondence course with keyboard, for 
home study, $28. Write today for instructive literature. 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL 


Established 1915 





Chauncey Wing’s Sons, Greenfield, Mass. i] 





h. p. G-E motor. Ball-bearings—n9 more—soon Bed for itself. proved! ** Tor- 
oiling. Lessen fire risks,save repairs, Product of 20 years’ electrical pjado’’ floats 
shut-downs. Suction or spraying manufacturingexperience. rybber ball 
attachments, if desired. Write for Free Trial Offer. twice as high as 
BREUER ELEC. MFG. CO., 852 Blackhawk Street, CHICAGO other blowers. 
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UPTOWN BRANCH 207-217 West 25ust-NEW YORK 
DESIGNING »- ENGRAWIWG. 
» ELECTROTYPING ~ 


WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING) 
= = =PLATES ANP ROLLS 
















Station E, Box G 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 












RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE TRADE 
Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 












H. ALFRED HANSEN, 5 Cheswick Road, Auburndale, 
Mass., will represent Inventors and Manufacturers 
of Machinery for Printing and Allied Industries. 
Also Paper Manufacturers. Your Inquiries Solicited. 


Formerly General Manager of The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry - Est. 1872 














Phone-Harrison 5859 








unham-Oatson 
rinting Ink 
WV SHES 





PRINTING 
OFFSET & DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 


638-644 S, CLARK ST. 














CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 


Let us know your needs 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses 
Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 
Always give serial number of press 
249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office 














Chicago, Ill. 











The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


PREVENTS OFFSET 





[PATENTED] 


ELIMINATES STATIC 
For All Makes of Printing Presses 











“We are using a Doyle Electric Sheet Heater No. 1740 on Kelly Press with extension delivery. 
We like this burner very much and you can consider this authority for sending us another one just 
like it. Be sure and send the brackets for extension delivery. Please give this your prompt attention. 
October 24, 1924. Tue Gray PrintiNnG Co., Fostoria, Ohio” 


Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Platen Work 


Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
































Illustration shows Attachment 


to Mieble Vertical 














Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


879 








The Foldwell line consists 
of folding coated book,cover, 
coated bond, semi-dull coat 
and Split-Color [patented]. 
All nationally distributed. 





—is that so? Well, when you 
hear anyone say Foldwell 
or equivalent” just remem- 
ber this: there is only one 
Foldwell—the strong fold- 
ing coated paper with the 
fine printing surface. For 
Foldwell samples address 


Foldwell 


801 South Wells Street - CHICAGO 
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